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PEEPACE* 



This DiscaBBion is given to the public in book 
form, in compliance with the call of many Mends, 
from Tarious parts of the country. It originally 
appeati^ in the CSiristian Freeman und Family 
VisUer^ and the imanner of its origin will appear 
£rom the fbUowing editorial note and preliminary 
eorfespondefice. 

ANOTHER DISCUSSION. 

We have fepeatedly receiyed requests from different parts 
of the country, to embrace the earliest opportunity to take up, 
in oar columns, and thoroughly review, the annihilation theory, 
or that of the final and literal destruction of the unregenerate, 
to the extinction of their existeooe. We had intended to do so 
^t eloatog the discusBion with Dr. Adams, and to do it mainly 
^the form of a review of the large woi^. published more 
^^ a year ago, by Rev. C. F. Hudson, entitled ^ Debt and 
^^^*«ce." That work is devoted, in part, to the reftilatioa of 
*^6 doctrine of endless punishment, which is done with mas- 
terly power ; and, in part, to the advocacy of this other theory, 
^Mch is becoming popular in the West,* and into which many 

Orthodox " professors in all parts of the country are sliding, 
** a poor relief from that of endless torments. We promised 
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a review of Mr. Hudson's theory, put forth in his book, when 
we rdbeived a copy of it from the author, but other labors have 
crowded it over. 

And now, it is happily opportune that the author of that able 
work should propose to us a discussion, in our columns, of this 
important subject. The following preliminary correspondence 
will explain all : — 

BEV. MB. HUDSON TO THE EDITOB. 

Boston f Jan, 18, 1859. 

Rev. S. Cobb, Editor of the Christian Freeman: Dear Sir, — 
In your notice of my book, about a year ago, you remarked that 
you ought at some time give a ** &itbful review '' of the theory it 
advocates. I have not seen your paper regularly ranee that time ; 
but on inquiry I do not hear of such a review as your remark 
foretokened. I will now say that I have deidred, for a reason whidh 
I will give hereafter, to give the public of Boston and vicinity some 
statements of my doctrine ; and to do this in a newspaper discus- 
sion, as most Ukely to meet those I wish to reach. Another Rapei 
is open to me, but I would prefer yours. If you will entertain any 
proposal of the kind, either directly or after concluding your reply 
to Dr. Adams, I will consider or offer such terms of arrangement as 
may be convenient. • 

Yours, very respectfully, C. F. Hudson. 

THE EDITOB to MR. HUDSON. 

Christian Freeman Office^ Jan, 19, 1859. 

Rev. C F. Hudson : Dear Sir] — Your note of yesterday is r^ 
ceived. Soon after I received your book, I announced my intentios 
of giving its affinnative prineiples a " &ithful review," at aome future 
time. Having closed reviews of other important works then in haiid 
I took up Miss Beecher's ^' Common Sense,'' etc. ; and then the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism ; and then preliminary arrangements were en- 
tered into for the discussion, now in progress, with Dr. Adams ; so 
that I have not even taken time to read your book in course, design- 
ing to read it careftdly when I should take it in hand, with reference 
to the purposed review. Yet I have not for a moment relinquished 
my design to read it in the manner and for the purpose mentioned. 
* j%^ witb regard t^ibe dtseussion which you surest, to occupy the 
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colmnns of the Ckrisium Freeman, I doubt not that a JsatiBftctoiiy 
ammgement to that end m&j be made between u& With regard to 
time, however, my reply to Dr. Adams will nm through two months 
yet: and I shall want a little time further to get it out in book form, 
and a little respite, probably, extending to the commencement of my 
new volume, the first of May. In the mean time, you will in&rm me 
of yoor purpose and plan (for I have nothing to propose), let me 
know your aim, and the method which lies in your mind, and if it 
ihall be such as, in my view, promises good to the public, I shall enter 
most cordially into the arrangement 

Yours, most truly, S. Cobb. 

Kit. HUDSON TO TH£ EDITOR. 

Bosimy Jan* 20, 2859. 

Rkv. S. Cobb: Dear Siry — -Yours of yesterday is received. I 
legret if my first note seemed to imply any need of explanation of 
delay in the proposed review. I am sufficiently aware of the endless 
and ever changing duties of an editor, tp understand how a strong 
purpose of the kind might be not only postponed, but fairly forgotten. 
The delay until May 1st, might be inconvenient for me, because I 
nay not then be in this neighborhood, or in the -ncinity of any good 
library. If I am then here, I shall be pleased if arrangements may 
be made. But, meanwhile, another arrangement might be made, 
vluch I would like quite as well if it would suit you. For reasons 
which would appear in the sequel, I care more to combat the notion 
^ endless misery, than that of the final happiness of all, though I 
deem both views equally erroneous. The former, however, creates 
& panic which crushes reason, and perpetuates itself by making calm 
connderation impossible. The latter, I think, easily admits coTfec- 
five influences, especially when it shall be viewed in proper relations 
oT contrast. I think much of its power has come out of its just quais 
tt\ with the " orthodox" view. 

If, now, you know or can find any one who will maintain the 
"orthodox" view against my own, I will agree to meet him in your 
paper, if that would suit you, and we could arrange preliminaries. 
Your own view would .still remain to be considered. This would, 
indeed, be a triangular discussion; but Christianity has got itself 
into a triangle ; and the debate, if novel, would be no more so than 
iheftct ''^> 

If till* Btriketfyour aund favorably, ^ t«nn8 of €!»% miiwm^i^w\. c^i 
J* 



^Sba^m^m Qo«d<} lie ixai at jam pieaswrew Two jti^j^Modii 
]^Q|mbk Bitlier I 9qM iytgodaft^ihe vmw ^imnmrn^ofy^jQiixpi^ 
infaodwrifr x^iir isi^w m o T^y to my own, aa4 aU(y« a.ir^oindcr. 

ICj *^ aiBi ''.would h^ waMy to ooako known the principal ceasooa 
and metisKM^ (^ ai^pimdnt that aop^^orfc my yiew, as tibuey are now lU- 
lld undentoodL I bave thought of doing thiA in a pamphlet, wd 
iiiall do go »£ tibero is no diw«wion> ImayaddtbafcthiBicircumstan<ei 
-nhkh first: sntggfstod «c dweumioQ va« th# ma^eriaJism that enciuvr 
bemd tk« lat^disevdm iu this eity.* 

Yours, very respe^6)Uy», C. F. HrxMaOK* 

THE EDITOR TO MR. HUDSON. 

Ck$uHan Preemgn Offi^i Jan, 28, 1859. 

B»T, Mb. HXIP&ON: Dear Sir, — Your note of the 20th instant 
was duly received. With wgard to the proposition, foi? a disQuis^n 
vk m^ Qolumnsi luetween yourself and some one believiug^ i^ endless 
lunUhment, it does w>t strike my mind favorably, for tke r^ajsou, 
among othe»i that the great argument for endlesa puuisbmeT^t from 
€m^ of ito most, able advocates, has just been presented to my readers, 
and X am occupying considerable apace in replying, to it, But a 
ftiewdly discusaon of your own theory between yourself and me may 
Qonveniently obtain. I do not see that the probability rf your a}> 
Sflnce^ ^ofSL thii city the latter part of thei spring,, and early vimmer, 
pre3enJta auy serious di^culty. l^e plan of the discuesiQU may be 
mdtuxed ; you. may have your main work in perfect readiness, and left 
with XM ; X will send the papers to you wherever you ms^y be> which 
•ball contain your statement of principles and argument, and n^ 
replies.; and yo» cau send by mail such brief rejoinder ^ you may 
deem e:5|>edient. Why not? 

I suppose you will fumishw nae with a complete statemei;Lt of your 
tbeory, so ^ at least as it noay differ from IJuiversalism, embraciug, 
perhaps, some succinct statement of your reasons for renouuciug^ end- 
less punidbment^ which X may public in one or more numbers, and 
proceed to review. Please give me a definite statement of yoiir plau. 

lu respect to the tiine of beginning^ I shall not probably get through 
with Dr. Adams until about the last of March, My new volmne 
oommences the tot of May. That will leave me but the month of 

tmrw^'^'t t w pi innn ■»!! i i n » -t^^.m«>.f n ' ip f i j i w i TT'yw^. ■ i . I ».t i l i. .n 't;f— ^T ■■».. " 

*BefereBce is hone made to the oral d«bat&\>eVN^Ti.'BjK^.^^.^$c«9iLV 



Yidm^er iEHirtbensune, aadpere will be a^tkptof i><Qw. «u ihi!pr ibe wk 
Ix) QQimQeace with ihe, new volulpet &r this ssaaoxi,, and ^ oonTen* 
ience to those.who l^ind their files to have the entire <£scii8fiaOQ in ofie 
voUuue, the riglit time td cdmmenee wiU be the first of M&y, 

Yours, most tmly^ B. CIobb. 

30L BT7DS0V TO THIS EDrrOm 

Eev. StlvaKus Co3b: Dear ^, — Yours of Ae 58^ instant 
is received. Teu may condd^t the discusskn as a tiung agreed' on, 
and ta be began at the time joct sitame. 

f may fenisli' yo^i m a ^by or twof a soeoifie^ s tat tt tocnt oil tilkd^ 
pobte yo» namedi ie., reaMD^fbr roaoiaicimg the tnttaSytioHisBdaab 
WRV 9a£ Idle hQadff<}f my present jfidth. IHiese^^ aire of consift |^v6tt. 
^ ta||» u» iDiy bo^k, Q3£c6pt the relfttkms I hold to^ }tour -mw^ w^eh' 
ttt^dighftlfc in&ated; 

I can now state, howeyer, that my plan of arguQient would b«. 
hriefly this : I should begin with naming the prdminent occasions of 
tiie Ilniversalist &ith, as they discover themselves to my mind. This 
en the principle indicated by Coleridge, — we m«st recognize die fba- 
tnres of truth in a system, ere we can meet its supposed^ errors. 

Next^ f dLOUld raise the question, Are thei« radically bad men %^ 
giviog my reasons fi>r thinking there are. 

Thirdly, Do the Scriptures teach the immortality 'of mankind as a 
^e, or of the good' — or those who shall become good — as a class f 
this I should oondder the main question. 

As supplementary t<| the last,, would fi^Ilow some historic^ aigii* 
cient, mainly as comment ^n the expression: "Life and Lnmortalit^ 
hrought to light." 

Then would come the rational argument; or. Is the view I ofibr 
consistent with a just philosophy, and with the sentiments of human- 
ity ? This would include a metaphyseal argument 

I might add a theologicalr argument ; or endeavor to show that the 
main tenor of the gospel, and the import of the term " salvation,^ ia 
better observed by my view than by yours. 

Yours, very respectfully, C F. H^dsOK. 

So, then^ thia <Msenfl8ion is. te, take place, te commence schxi/^ 
^m^ mtH^ We 4a not kmm wbeibec ^ XMOt^mr i^^ ^obi- 
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menoe our reply in tbe same number whicb shall contain Mr. 
Hudson's first article. It will depend on whether there shall 
be a completeness in it ef itself, or whether there shall appear 
to be such a relation in it to something to follow, that we shall 
judge it expedient to wait that we maj see the whole in all its 
bearings. 

And now with regard to the status of the man whom we in- 
troduce to our readers in the capacity of a discussionist. We 
would not dishonor our Fondly Visitery nor misuse our patrons, 
by admitting as a disputant a weak-minded, illiterate,. and dis- 
courteous opponent. Mr. Hudson is a gentleman of the first 
order of talent, education, and social and Christian refinement 
He was graduated at Western Beserre College, Ohio^ studied 
Tlieology at Lane Seminary, under Drs. Beecher and Stowe, 
labored some time in the orthodox ministry; embraced his 
present sentiment about six years ago, has since devoted a por- 
tion of the time as a teacher in an institution of learning, and 
much <^ his time to researches in ecclesiastical history, and to 
book-making. The following editorial notices of his large book 
before mentioned, mostly from his theological opponents, will af- 
ford our readers an idea of his standing in the w<Mrld of mind >^ 

« We have here a work surpassing in elaborateness and complete- 
ness the most of modem theological productions. . . . The au- 
thor is mild and candid in the statement of his views, correct in his 
representations of others, and exceedingly full and impartial in his 
exhibition of the various phases of belief and conjecture that hav0 
prevailed, both among philosophers and Christian writers, from th0 
Fathers down to the present time.'' — Zwn*8 Herald, 

** We have read it with deep interest, and not without profit" — 
Congregaiianalist. 

'^His work shows very careful and extensive research, and 00 
many collateral pdmts his suggestions will be found instructive and 
important . . . The aim of the book is, by showing the limita- 
tion of evil, to vindicate the goodQess of Crod. There is scarcely one 
of the numerous positions of the writer for which he does not find 
collateral support in passages from the writings o£ distinguished 
Christian authors of past centuries" — Neio-Y&rk EvangeHsL 
'-^AsM Mftcrjr of religious opinions, their relations aoril influ^Bkce, it 
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b a ihefsiiinis. It has more realai^gd&iifttit in iH tium almost any 
otiber 1 2mo voltone of less than 500 pages ve have erer seem . • . 
It is impossible not to respect his candor and acknowledge his ability. 
He is not to be answered by a paragraph, nor disposed of by a sneer." 
'^Free^WiU Ba^ptist Qwaierly. . 

'^Moving straight in among some of the most perplexed, solemn, 
and profound questions of theological concern in our day, — espe- 
cially those of Ketribution, Humzm Kature, Divine Justice, and Loto, 
— with a bold heart, a firm step, and a learned head, the author will 
not fail to get a hearing. He has suffered cheerfally, both for his 
orthodoxy and lus liberality. Whatever sectarians and idlers jnay 
dcH thtttei* and scholars will attend to him with respect"— iTtmttN^ 
tmia Menddf Mdi§ma Maffosme* 

. ^'.Tbe following is. from (me of the best^nfbrmed theologians of 
.^a^rica:— -f It is a work with which no one who feels an interest 
m the subject can afford to (jlispense, whatever may be his views. 
The matter of fact and argument condensed in it would be expanded 
by many writers into half a dozen volumes. . . . I am persuaded 
tiiat there is no single work which gives so good an historical view of 
tbe various forms of opinion in relation to the matters discussed. 
• . It is not merely a work of learning; it is ftdl of thought"* — 
■ Cmrtgtian Regisit&r* 

*^k most extraordinary book — on the score of aigumentattve 
ftlnlity, among the greatest contributions that have been made to 
^Ic^cal literature in America for many years." — Uhiversdlist 
Qmrterly,* 

These are samples of the commendations of Mr. Hudson's 

* The book is entitled, " Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine 
of a Future Life." Pp. viii. and 472, 12mo. Price, $1.25. Published 
^7 Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 

The Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., Professor in Cambridge Divinity 
S<ihool, gay^ of it : — " The most complimentary'notices have certainly 
^one it no more than justice — hardly that. The more I have read it, 
^ more I have admired the very thorough and painstaking research, the 
profound scholarship, and the able, fair reasoning, which pervade the 
^le work. I really think it is a book of higher theological character 
^ we have had among^ us for a long time. The ability, the sound 
Is&ming, uid the extent of research by which it is characterized, will 
entitle it to rank Knong the works of permanent uadi «ft\>i\%^ ^«Vu^ \a 



tidefttt wmd afiqubKmeiiiifl^ irjueh we m^i fi^ojcee^ ^ <iQpy «!» 
great len^v A f^w daya mce we aasv an origiiMil kbter «if 
dressed to Mm from Edward White, of liOadoa, wfaostepda at 
the head of this denomination in England, ccmee^^n^ to him 
priority of rank in their religious body, for ability and eflbctite 
Is^bor in their cause. 

Aod iix^w it is with; uofeigned p}easw% that wq introduce iQjto 
on. odum^a «» oppoac^ wt ia our aup^rio. ia taJ^ «d ^a- 
ci^n, for our ocnnhined; eSo^. wiU ocH^difc^ tbfi v^vo, efSfii^BfliS 
ta tiie doTelopment of tiruth. 

We presume ^ere will be »o oecasioB fbr makiag^ thia duh 
cussion a very protracted one, as the eeseatial points win be 
few, and we can conceive of no necessity for extensiyely^s- 
cussing but few passages of Scripture — leading passages, which 
sh^ll be $ainple3 of the classes relied upon. The numbers wiQ 
sjm be made shorter than we have made them in our discussion 
with Ipr. Adams, that the other varieties on the inside, o| qx^ . 
paper may not be crowded oat, 

If the result of tliis disouasion shaU be the enlii^gepieint of 
the faith of some, so that what John Foster calk: a ^ prodJigfaoa^ 
relief^ shall become a ^< joy unymikMf. and JkiB of gbsy/' 
sholl feel abundantly compensated for ouf labor. 
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DISCUSSION OF HUMAN DESTINY. 



QUESTION. 

Do reuon and the Scriptures teach the.nttcr extinctioii of an nnre- 
genertto portion of human beings, instead of tlie final salration of all ? 



AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT. 

BT 0. F. HUDSON 
INTRODUCTION. 

Fob several generations past the great controversy in the 
Christian Chnrch has turned on the question of a supposed 
eternal misery of the wicked, and a supposed eternal evil in 
the universe of God. Two parties have been arrayed against 
each other, separated by a twice infinite difference of opinion, 
inasmuch as endless bliss and endless woe are each infinitely 
removed, and in opposite directions, from man's original nothing- 
ness. Each party has also maintained, consistently with its 
confidence in the safety of truth, or at least in the hurtfulness 
of error, that its opinion is most conducive to the present and 
ktare welfare of man. And when we look to the lives of 
those who have held the opposing opinions with any devout- 
ness, it can not be denied that they have exhibited real, though 
sometimes different, graces and virtues. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, their twice infinite differ- 
ence has turned on one point of agreement. They have held 
alike and in common the actual immortality of all hain»XL ^\sAa»« 
The pandox vanishes at a single thought, and a^^^AX^ ^ vcl 
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essential and explanatory fact. For only as immortal beings 
can sinful men be eternally blessed or endlessly wretched. 

But this common opinion of a general immortality is latelj, 
more than for several centuries past, challenged and denied. It _ 
is claimed, by respectable and growing numbers, that xoan's W : 
immortality is not absolote, but dependesit em penMvoal go^ess 
and virtue of character. The language of Paul, ^<to those 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, 
and immortality, eternal life,*' is taken by these persons in a 
literal sense, which precludes the endless life of those who obey 
Dfot Hie gospel of Ohri^. This tfakil opinion, commonly kMwn 
as that of the final annihilation of the wicked, is nt^w ^rtii^ 
a triangular character to the Eschatology of the day. In its 
recent history it is not old enough to have produced much 
character of any kind, and will be judged somewhat hy the ezistr 
ing character of those who embrace it I think it suffers no 
disparagement by their general morals. And two hundred 
years ago, when it had lived long enough to allow some esti- 
mate of its proper fruits, we are told it was '^ matter of public 
notoriety that In re^>ect to morals no sect>had sippxoached more 
nearly to the simplicity and strictness of the early Ghxisdan'' 
Ihaa those who held this view. 

It has &Uen to mj lot to o£fer this view instead of that of 
eternal suffering, in my book on << The Doctrine of jt Poiuxe 
Li^d." There has been a little criticism on the part 4if lagr 
. orthodox friends, as if I had more ably combated their view 
than defended my own. And I hove met a few who told me 
they would sooner accept the Universalist faith than mine. 
The former iact I think is due to the aggressive character of 
my book ; the latter, to the modem novelty of my o^dnion* 
But in view of both facts I am happy in oiy present opporftii* 
nity to treat the question anew ; to show -^ if my pen and the 
truth will allow it — that die Universalist view is untenable, 
and to say some things^ that more directly concern the view I 
hold. 

MiU be&xre I proceed to the axgumenl I ^^boiM m^et ceitaiji 
J^i'i^udLee$ o£ Tarions kinds that may beset m^ 
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1. I iSiaB liot by Hie piiniBe ^^IMv^rsAfisI faith * Inpfy the 
opinion that all men, without respecft to present ehsliWetiBry dtitor 
immediatelj after dea& into « state of nnsnUled happiness. 
This notion has been ably opposed by those called Bestoim- 
tionistSy and it is fitst declining. Yet I find die term Heiiara- 
tknikt ineonv^^t, because it implies the opinion that there is 
a &]1 in ^e history '<]f the human raee from which man is 
l ea to red ; and tMs frpinion is ^Ssowned by many who teHeve 
that Gon^lion is ever ^le insepaxvible conseqnence of acquired 
eharaeter, that salvation is never forfeited or lost, and tiiat 
Restoration is strictly impossible. By the term Universalist, 
then, I mean simply one who holds that all men wiU be at last 
both holy and happy. 

2. I shall disclaim all opinion of a special or vident inter- 
pocdtion on the part of God, in the ^al perishing of the wicked. 
My view is that the nnrepenting sinner destroys kinm&if; and 
though this self-destructoon may not be complete in '&e death 
of the body, but in a second instalment of dea^, I fihaH still 
legatd it not as mirade, but the natural process ef the fife 
divorced from an unloved <3h>d, langmshing ba<^ to naught. 

^Dhis view also cuts off a frequent objection that final pun- 
ishment is ^vindictive," and that <3od is wrathful in a bad sense 
of the word. It also allows the opinion that physical dea& is 
act a crisis in the history of one's being, and that one wIr> has 
not deliberately rctjected God and virtue before the dying 
hreath, may embrace God and virtue thereafter. Tims I hold, 
Md have long held, the sahrabiHty of the heathen. The doe- 
tnne of an intermediate state without change, and of ^an ap- 
pointed limit of probation on either side of the interval betwe^i 
death and resurrection, may still be true. 

8. I speak (^ ^pendstently wicked" men. I do not eustme 
that there are such, that being part of the argument. Nor do 
I design to limit the power of God in this regard, but only to 
show that the soul may be so contaminated with sin that refor- 
mation would involve reconstruction, at the hazard of personal 
identity ; or, that after a great sin the power of fsdih in God's 
forgivenesE^ or the possibiUtj of happiness slang mXh ^ ^aafi^xsN. 
memory-f may he gone. 
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HaTing pi^ioified these things, I am prepared to state mj 
general argoment, as follows : — 

L What are the prominent occasions of v the Universalist 
&ith? 

IL Are there radically bad men? Or, is there a ^goodin 
aU," which maj justly be called a redeeming virtae in tl^ 
worst, and a nucleus of their reformation and stdvation ? 

in. Do the Scriptures teach the immortality of man aa a 

race, or of the good-— or those who shall become good*— as a 

elass? 
IV. Is the immortality of the good as a class supported by 

the history, especially of early Christian doctrine ? 

Y. Does this doctrine accord with a just philosophy, and 
with the sentiments of humanity ? 

By way of apology I will offer but a single word. The com- 
pliments that have heea bestowed upon my book may raise 
undue expectations of my present argument. Suffice it to saj) 
the book was the fruit oflong meditation^ and of several years* 
study; my present effort must be begun aixd ended in not 
many days. And I am not as familiar with Universaliat 9s 
with orthodox opinions and hiatoiy. The main advantage, if 
any, which I shaU have over the opponent of my opponent in 
their late discussion, will be that of my position. I have not 
to maintain any tenet of eternal woe. For this advantage 
partly do I write, and on it partly shall I rely. In one view it 
is a disadvantage. My change from the orthodox view was a 
^*eat emancipation, and he who has changed once may change 
again. Who knows that one will abide in the half-way house, 
and will not some day rejoice in another great emancipation? 
We shall see. Meanwhile, I shall deem the present essay as 
an introduction to the great subject, on which I may possiblj) 
years hence, gratify the wish of friends at both ends of the 
street by writing more fully. 



CHAPTER L 

WHJIT ABB THE • PROMINENT OCCASIONS OF THE UNIYEB- 

SALIST FAITH? 

Here is a delicate point of argument ; for the causes of 
human opinion bear some analogy to the motives of human 
conduct, of which we ought not hastily to judge. I think, how- 
ever, the argument is a legitimate one ; for every cause enters 
into and qualifies its effect. Nothing is thoroughly known 
until it is traced to its source. Moreover, in every important 
and extensively prevalent opinion, however erroneous, there is 
some element of truth whence its power is derived. And we 
shall laJx>r at great disadvantage if we do not thank&Uy rec- 
ognize all that is good, even relatively, in whatever we oppose, 
I think the remark of Coleridge a just one, that ^ unless you 
understand a man's ignorance, you may be sure you are ignorant 
of his understanding." I shall waste my words if I do not 
know the paths by which my gentlemanly opponent and those 
on his side have come to their opinions. Only thus should any 
one pretend to offer himself as a guide into the right way. 

1. One most obvious cause of Universalism is the reaction 
from the doctrine of eternal misery. It is easy to utter those 
two fearful words without thinking what they mean. It is al- 
most as easy to forbear thinking upon them out of a suspicion 
that they mean more than .can be true. But to ponder them, 
and then believe them, is hard indeed, and requires a high 
opinion or a deep sense of human guilt and ill- desert. I have 
met with ministers who confessed they did not dare to think 
of the eternity of misery, for fear they should doubt the fact. 
And it has been said very plausibly, if not very truly in the 

choice between the ^ivo more prevalent \)eViefe; ^^"^^ws^^iSL 
3 
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TTniverBalists wlien we lose oar friends.'' And I can easSij 
understand those who soj ihej did not really believe in endless 
woe, even when they thought they did. 

In this view I woald say that the Unirersafist fadth is rela* 
tively true. But it will be a part of my historical argument 
to show that this i^eaction did not begin — as there was no 
occasicMi for it — nntil the latter half of the second centurj^ 
when Phktcmic views of the iininortalky of the soul liad begon t 
to be received into the faith of Christians. 

2. Certain views of the sovereignty and snpremacy of God 
have in. various ways promoted the Universalist £tttlu Men 
would fain comprehend all thkigs in the worlds induding tbose 
whi(^ seem evil and wrong, under one system and plan of God. 
This desire seeks to get rid of the perptexity.and mystery of 
sin.- It is <^ two kinds, --^ intelleetual and Booral; the first 
often attended with a deadness of the moral sense, and the 
second growing out of a tenderness and acuteness of the moral 
sense. A word respecting each cf these* 

(1.) I frequently meet persons who say there ean be nottaog 
in the universe opposed to the will of God, for the very idea 
of God makes Him the absolute sovereign, disposing and 
ordaining all events.. In accordance with this view thej excuse 
any apparent wrong in themselves as the necessary imperfectioD 
of finite and infant being* And as they grow consistently cxAd 
and philosophic, they extend the same charity to their neigh- 
bors. <' Whatever is, is right," is their mottow And though 
earth is so f\ill of 8{^arently needless suffering, and of such ex- 
quisite count^eits — if not realities — of guilt, these people 
persuade themselves that the Infinite Being can not have 
allowed any thing which He would disapprove or dislike, and 
that all men, with greater or Ies&. completeness of mesial mech- 
anism, are gliding on toward the same final happiness. 

This philosophy is doubtless a reaction, in part, from the 

higher forms of Calvinism. When the scripture texts that 

asserted the unity and sovereignty of God against the Persian 

I>aaU^m aod the Greek and Roman l?olytbe\En^ were taken as 

^^^^giUg God with all that menev^x ^<\)«iSi^\iVx«GL^^^^^ 
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said to 'ocmdemn some for ^sisdbe of giotifying titbers, so flmt 
he must appear to da evil that good might eome, it is bo won- 
der that all evil was denied, thoa^h at the :hazard of deoTing 
with it all moral good, and of locking up the unlverae in ne- 
eessitj and fate. 

This doctrine of neeessitj I name as a cause of Universal- 
ism, not because all Universaltftte hold it, but because I meet it 
more frequentlj now in their books and on their lips than else- 
where. I rarely meet one who niakes a thorough and out- 
spoken denial of man's free ageiiej, who is not a Uniyersalist 
And I so oflen meet Universalists who ^aout the notion of free 
will and moral responsibilitj, that the two 'beliefs have beeooie 
somewhat associated in my mind. ^Msmj of the persons I 
speak of ttre not tnembers of UniversaHst churches; but some 
of them are such, and they find support in respectable books 
of Universalist literature. . 

(-^) But a sensitively acute moral sense, no less than a G<dd 
philosophy, may stagger at the mystery of sin and deny its ex** 
istence. For sin, as I take it, when reduced to its proper ele- 
ments, is no mere misfortune or indiscretion; hutit is doing 
wrong in the iac^ of conviction both of duty and of interest, 
aod with the certain prospect of bitter regret, availing or un- 
availing. Thus sin, as sin, is purely monstrous, — excuseless 
and reasonless, a disjointing of the will from its just moral re- 
lations, threatening havoc around if not ruin within. But 
this anomaly is so horrible and horrifjdng that, like calamitous 
tidings, men dreed to believe it true. They sometimes turn 
away from it, shocked and confounded, wishing not to look at 
it, or to think of it, again ; but hoping that the s^parent mystery 
of hnoaan guilt may be resolved into some better mystery of 
divine geodness and omnipotent love. 

Whether themysteiy can be thus solved is. a quedti<Hi to be 
considered in the next chapter. I need only to remark here 
tbiit Olshausen, alluding to the Universalist view, has well said: 
*^ Although this may often be owing to a sickly and torpid state 
of the moral feelings, yet it is without doubt deeply rooted ici 
noble Buods; itiaihe ioogiiig of the aoal after c/ooxi^Ql^^ax- 
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mony in the nniverse.*'* But I think such a harmony does not 
preclude the notion of temporaiy and even self-ruinous perver- 
sion of finite free agency. Grod may still be divinely sover- 
eign and good. " The highest power only becomes the more 
perfect, from the fact that instead of acting with all-subduing 
violence, it operates in a determinate mode, as a spirit of hoU- 
ness and love. This higher power may safely leave man &ee, 
for the very reason that it is omnipotent ; for it is the character 
of strength not to fear freedom ; and it is precisely because 
Omnipotence governs the world, that no infringement of uni- 
▼ersal order is to be apprehended froin the personal self-sub- 
sistence [or perverse action] of finite 8pirits."t 

3. I query whethet Universalists do not usually hold aa 
opinion of the ^' highest good " from which I shoukl dissent, 
but whi6h has contributed to their faith. The natural and just 
revulsion from the thought of eternal miseiy has givea prom- 
inence to the question of happiness ov misery; and it were no 
wonder if this question should displaoe that which is mpst im- 
portant, — What is the highest kind of happiness or welfare ? 
Is it not virtue ? Is it not better to be worthy than to be /(»*- 
turuUe f My noble opponent, and multitudes of Universalists 
with him, will at once say, " Yes, virtue by all means, and let 
the happiness take care of it^f. First pure, then peaceable. 
Seek fa'st the kingdom of God, and his righteousness." And 
the moral philosophy prevalent among Universalists, — that 
blessing can not be sundered from goodness, that suffering is 
inseparable from guilt, and that the on]y forgiveness is the put- 
ting away of sin, — this philosophy has opposed the happiness- 
worship of which I speak. Still I doubt if many have not 
become Universalists out of a primary love of enjoyment — 
here or hereafter — to which moral worth is secondary. The 
same may be true of other religionists — this is religionism as 
distinct from genuine godliness, and it is an exceedingly subtle 
mischief in human nature. But is it not fostered more by the 

■ : £ — . 

* Comm. on Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
f Bocksbammer, Freedom of tho Will, v« "i-^^* TSAu^mtsos!^ 'l!ruis. 
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hope of a final happiness, in s^ite of anj guiltj abatement or 
postponement of that happiness, than by the doctrine that 
makes godliness the Condition of the gain or total loss of the 
happiness ? 

I have watched the progress of phren<^ogy, and have read 
Borne phrenological books. I am sure that multitudes of them 
ijlake' virtue the means and happiness the end, as if' virtue 
were not mtrinsically good. Many of them manifestly use 
Words of moi^ and religious import in a merely physical 
sense, as Epicurus doubtless did when he wrote a book about 
holiness. In fact, much of the phrenological philosophy is 
strictly Epicurean, making pleasure the highest good, and 
prudence the highest virtue. Of the phrenologists the great 
majority I think are Universalists ; — many because they have 
ftneind in their science special and striking proofs of the good- 
ness of <70d id the economy of Pain— * of which hereafter* 
But maiiy of them are Universalists on thehappi^ss princi'- 
ple. These «re no disparagement to those who are nobler 
minded ; but the fact is proper to be named among the causes 
of the faith. ' 

4; Important among these causes are various modem re- 
forms, such as those of criminal codes^ of prison discipline, and 
of the treatment of the insane, and efforts in b^ialf of the in- 
temperate, of abandoned females, and of vagrant children^ 
All these reforms have grown out of a kindlier feeling of 
homamty^ and they have all encouraged a higher &ith in the 
salvability of those who seemed beyond hope. Many who 
had been given up as lost have been recovered back to the 
paths of virtue. These reforms are an honor to our age, and 
no lover of his kind shouM discourage the last effort to save 
the faHen. They are our brothers and our sisters all. But 
the question still remains whether the cases of reformation form 
80 large an induction as to warrant the inference of a general 
salvation in the holiness and blessedness of Grod's kingdom. 
This question I reserve for the next chapter, where I shall 
examine the doctrine of the " good in all/' whV^li \^ ou^ iotov 
of the Universalifii Mth. * 
8* 
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5. PhilanthTOpic eflbrt hi b^mlf of the slave is> another oc- 
eaBion of fbis fait^. * €k>d hafth made of one blood all natiottSr 
of men." There i» a human broUierhood^ and a divine Father'* 
hood ; and he is false to humanity and pvpty who does not 
reeognize and lire o»t this tnith. Bat whether the far^ war- 
i<ttnt» the &idl in (fuesttoof is to be considered. 

6. Modem Sp%ritaalism has^ doobtiess: promoted tiie behef 
of the final salvation of ail. I woqM not bj aay means eon^ 
tdand the two doctrines ; ibr the mojoritj of Umiversalists majr 
tlnnk na moris of the sv^posed revelations of Bpiritualtsm thaa 
I do. And I shall hove no occasion to disenss their BMrits. 
I simply name the fact that nearly all Spiritualists are Univer'' 
salists, and may re^r to the opinions of some Spiritualists when 
I come to the scriptore doetrine of imisortaliity. 

7. I lliinir tliat Universalist* have ihooght less tfaaa: dthera 
of thei infimtttde' of blessing in9pM«d ht eternal lifir, and haf^ep 
thus been mOri» ready to regard eternaMife as the destiny of 
alL I think this' is the fact becaase I have frequendy heard 
Univeirsalists speak of it as unjust if the soffkriflgs of this 
life are not to be compensated with endless joy ; ojv aaf if the 
ertemal Wt of some iHBtead of all woald be an mamiiial par- 
tiality in God'. The r9tUiorU for the fact are varioa& 

(1,) tJniversalists have not been compelled to ponder and 
weigh an ininite boon in order to justify a supposed exposure 
to an infinite woe. This ijs an or^odox habit of mind^ which 
is exceedingly interesticig, and which is one of the more com* 
mon methods of vindicating the diviner justice. €k>d is eo 
good as to ofl^r immortal glory to man, once aiad agais^ H 
man declines — refuses — rejects — scoms the ofier, doee he 
not deserve the pains of bell ? How shall we escape endless 
pangs, if we neglect so great salvation ? Such is the argq* 
ment ; and it is so plausible that I have heard of one Univer- 
salist preacher who in a pardbnable vexation with the people 
for not welcoming his faith said that if there was not a hell 
there ought to be one. The orthodox reasoiing on this subjeet 
Is ind^d a monstrous perversion, which, pressed to its conse- 
queaoea, involves the notion that, fioi&ilheV^e^iiDsuxk^Qiid. for 
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erer, in&tite evi( has as good a right of possession and may 
daim as fair a chance in the universe as infinite good. 

But, notwithstanding this £earlul corollary, the orthodox man, 
c&mpeUed to offset an infinite good against an infinite evil^ has 
got some !>enefit of the process* With this doctrine of election^ 
or selection, he has thought inienswdgi, has intently considered 
the ^powers of the world to come,'' has reckoned the *^ un- 
searchable riched " until he has felt that they were past compu- 
tation, and has contemplated the ^ far more exceeding and 
eternal weiglit of glory " until not only the heaviest temporal 
calamities have seemed a ^ light affliction," but even the hazards 
of deathless pain, however imminent, have seemed of little ac- 
count. 

The method of the Universalist, on the other hand, has been 
the extemwe* He has enlarged the range of the eternal life, 
making tt comprehend the entire host of the human raoe, and 
the whole range of God's intelligent creatures. The orthodox 
estimates have been those of magnitude; the Universalist, 
those of m»lUbi/de. And I believe that many Universatists 
have sought to enlarge the bounds of the eternal weal (they 
can not make them wider than I shall) beccwse they have less 
fathomed its depths. 

I think the early Christians had an advantage here. With 
no eternal evil to fear for any, but deeming themselves called 
by Grod's free gift, freely received, to be ^ lieirs of glory," joint 
heirs with Christ of all that eternity can yield, they gained 
some sense of what is ^ Length, and Breadth, and Depth, and 
Height,'* in the computations of the celestial kingdom. Hence 
we cease to wonder that when fiery trials came, and not the 
strong men only, but delicate women and children of tender 
age were killed all day long, counted out like sheep for the 
batoher, — they thought they more than conquered, in the name 
of the Prince of Life who had loved them unto death. The 
early Christian martyrdoms served as a precedent for the 
courage of the later martyrs, burdened with the tenet of 
etemarwoe. Let that burden be removed, and the ^ great sal- 
vatioD ^ he gre&t not ns from an infinite evi\ \ml ^ iw ^sl 
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eternal and ever augmenting good, — and when poor, weak' 
men, bom of jesterdaj, shall begin to reckon the magnitade 
of the salvation, modesty may inspire some doubt whether all 
are thus saved. To be indeed " children of the Most Higb," 
*^ sons of God," '^ kings and priests " unto the Lord of all, ma^ 
be so high an honor that an ^' election," or selection, shall not 
be a very unworthy doctrine. 

(2.) The slight estimate of which I speak is in part due to 
a reaction from a false heavenly mindedness. There are many 
professing Christians who seem to do christian duties because 
they lead on to eternal glory. This is what Coleridge has well 
styled " the-otber-worldliness," — trying to be godly, not be- 
cause it is right, but because it will pay well. This is a gross 
perversion, the over-working and abuse of considerations that 
should be pn^rly used, for qherlshing of gratitude and for 
comfort in tribulation. It is tlie counterfeit doing harm to the 
genuine. And this spurious piety is specially mischievous 
when it assumes that the degree of future glory is never af- 
fected, by one's attainments in virtue, but that the best and the 
worst of >the saved will be at once and equally blessed when 
they pass the pearly gates — a doctrine which the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard was never designed to teach. This 
selfish and miraculous theory of future glory is justly repudi- 
ated by many Universalists, who find the law and the measure 
of happiness in virtue itself. Science and philosophy are dis- 
covering to men close and natural connections between well- 
doing and well-being. A very important gospel this — or, 
rather, a very important law of all gospel. But it may go too 
far with its doctrine of natural processes, sinking the super- 
natural in these, and losing itself in the finite, which is its 
proper sphere. And it will be well if in the rigor. of moral 
law men do not forget the miracle of infinite love that has of- 
fered immortal life to those who had incurred some sort of 
death. 

(3.) The light estimate of eternity is also due, in part, to the 
secular prosperity of this age, and to the unwonted preaching 
of the gfoepel in its secular bearing^. The gps^el easily catches 
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the spirit of the times ; and iA this age of social wealthy with 
its new social interests and pressing problems, the attention of 
Christians is a little turned away from heaven to earth. In the 
gospel for the times many things are said that are immensely 
true and important. There is a gospel for the drunkard, for 
the harlot, for the pauper, and for the slave ; and woe be to us 
if we preach not aU the'se gospels. Yet they are all worthless • 
and &lse, and they will surely degenerate into mere temporal- . 
ities, if they ace not leaTeoed and permeated with the old gos- 
pel <^ salvation from sin and death, for a life that runs parallel 
with the Qteraal being,of God* We have need to remember - 
yfhat Ajfchbishop Leighton onca said, when reproached for not 
preaehing up the times. He hoped that while so many were * 
preaching sp the times,, he might be excused if one humble 
servant of Joea^ Christ shmild preach up Heaven and Eternity. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ARE THEBB BADICM.XT BAD MBIT? 

Bt radicallj bad men I do not mean peraoas who are bora 
of badness and unto badness, as if efaaraeter were a thing of 
parentage or race* But, are there human beings in whom eyil 
feelmgs, purposes, and habits so predominate that they msak 
' and determine the character? And I nse the popular phrase 
^ bad men," rather than the scriptaral phrase ^ the wk^ed/' 
because I think the &>rmer best ^represents the latter in its 
original and proper sense. But scriptural expressions are apt 
to be used in a technical. and conventional sense; "the right- 
eous " and " the wicked " may come to signify men who are 
such according to an arbitrary and £[ilse standard. This is a 
great evil, and it needs to be corrected by substituting for the 
technical phrases such homely but heai*ty Saxon words as 
scarcely need defining. 

And by the question. Are there radically bad men? — I do 
not mean to intimate ' that there aire no traces of good nature 
even in the worst men. The real question will be, Is the 
^ good in all," upon which the Universalist so much relies, a 
genuine goodness, a real virtue, a moral principle ? Is it an 
element so substantial, and a germ so vital, that it must, by^ 
natural law of character, grow and develop into a prevailing 
goodness and a final salvation ? If this question is answered 
in the negative, then the question remains. Will God, by 
methods higher than the native elements of character, secure 
in all men a final holiness and blessedness ? This question will 
be considered in the closing chapter. 

Here, at the outset, I should discard a host of rash and con- 

renthndl judgments that are wont to be \)ivo\!ko\inced upon 

I^ow^n character. Men are too ot\en indg^ed^wA w\iV)A^«; 
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ding to outward 9ppem*anee. This is tbf» way of mea iia 
Qpared with the judgment of Him who looketh upon the 
art Precisely this is meant by the " respect of persons '* 
leh the Scriptures so much rebuke. Human nature, fallen 
perately ia loye with happine^, i$ apt to thinly thai those 
> are ^ well oS" must be good people, and that those who 
badly off must ba bad folks. Tbis was ihi great mistake 
fob's friends, and it has^ been made thousands of Urn^ sipce 
day. God is no such ^ ree^ecti^ of persons," or of outward 
aota^^ ; hot in every nation he that fearetb God and work- 
rigbteouMiessy in whatever oondition, is accepted of Idixi* 
'his peinctple cuts ofiT aU hasty coudemnation of th« heathen 
le nass, as if they must inevitably perish. If they cherish 

goodness and vistue, neither their ignorance nor tl^eir an- 
Hmni methods of woi^ship will e2:plude them Arom Qod's 
•liom- Silt as ignoranee is a very great evil, jand ithe gQS- 
18 w<Mth preflMshing to eveiybody, the qu^stit^p reniainsy 
iihtT a heA^jSn, with his false views of God, ma.y not lose* 
idence in the supremacy oi goodness, take tbe side of aii 
drrioity because the evil divinity is supposed to be the 
^ pow^i'frlt'^d thus debauch the conscience and allow ^i^ 
3come a settled policy and ruling principle of the eharpM^t^ ? 
f etae shall t we understand Paul's account, in winch, a^r 
]g a loiig catalogue of heathen sins, he says : ^' Who know-^ 
ifa^ jiid^nent of Qod^ that they which ocnnmit sijii^ tilings 
woftby of death, not only do the same, hoi, have pleasure 
i^n that do them ?" 

I judging of charac^r I also throw out of aqcount all CQp« 
KaMiiona of natural tei^per or disposition^ fupiable ipr oliber- 
:. Tbe brvtes, in tiieir measure, 'Oiay have thesie as w^U as 
. We are responsible, noit ^r tbe nature we <M^ horxk 
, but for tbie use we niake of native temper and ciuj^^ijr 
^pxtts^ag the evil apd cherishing tbe good. I also throw, 
of tbe account the manifold dUferepce? of iedujqatiQn and 
HUy whereby the s^^peie act which expresses iU-feiQlipg and 

iu ojBte ms^n i^ay e^ipress goodness and love in giiother 
. AU thi^ J.prs$um^ is Bp well uuderstooii \)^\3Ne^\x' 
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self and my opponenty that it needs only to be named, and not 
argaed. 

The whole sabject of human character is a vast one, and it 
is all involved m the question if there be radically bad men. 
I can only {wetend to make a few points of the general ai^ 
ment; suggestions only, where demonstration— in a matter bo 
prejudiced by manifc^ dispute — would requm a voiume. 

1. The first point to be insisted on is the essential and re- 
sponsible freedom of the human will. I believe *«^it is ahnost 
a proverb — that the common consciousness of man asserts bis 
freedom. Without this there could be no merit, either good or 
ill. Without this, whatever right or wrong there might be 
in the nature of things, neither could exist in actions or in 
men. There could be neither praise nor blame, there could be 
no character worthy of the name. Without freedom, the 
native dispositions and original feelings of men might be more 
complex than Those of the brute, and more interesting for 
&tudy; they might be more agreeable or disagrees^le, more 
fortunate or unfortunate ; still they would be the inevitable 
result of forces within the man and of drcumstanees without 
him, for which he would be as blameless and as thankless as 
the revolutions of the windmill. 

But this practical consciousness of freedom — which excuses 
or condenms ourselves if it be real, and makes God an impostor 
if it be unreal —has been often denied for the sake of a theory. 
I believe it has often been denied by men troubled with a sense 
of guilt, of which they wished to be rid. Still more unfortu- 
nately has it been denied by divines, to save their views of a 
divine sovereignty and efficiency, or tb save a false theory 
respecting God's foreknowledge. Supposing that God could 
foreknow only as a naturar philosopher does, or as an astrontH 
mer predicts an eclipse, — by ealeul^ions of cause and effect 
— they have ignored all actions that could not be determined 
by such calculation. The same class of divines have also been 
prejudiced by a false theory of freedom ; one which divorced 
the will utterly from moral considerations, and reduced it to 
a Mbeer eapnce. At an earlier date — In the H^ormaticxi-- 
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notion of free will was supposed to make man independent 
of the gratuitous help of God. This explains that remark- 
able book of Luther, On the Bondage of the Will (De Servo 
Arbitrio). The other causes culminated in the no less remark- 
able and more famous work of Edwards on the Freedom of the 
¥ilL 

Those who have qoiposed the Calvinistic scheme have often 
ttid that Universalism is its legitimate fruit I think, for the 
theoretic denial of free will X have just named, that this is true. 
The Calidnists, by a happy inconsistency, have mamtained a 
deep sense of the evil and wickedness of sin. But when they 
had, hy a method 

" More honored in the breach than in th' obsenranoe/' 

inade the Author of man's nature and surroundings responsible 
for all men's doings, it w^ natural that men should infer that 
Grod's i^dmess required th^ salvation of one as well as another. 
The principle, or rather the lack of principle, by which God 
etect^ one man, appeared equally good for the election of all 
men. H#9ce. we need not w<mder that the Universalism of 
eighty years ago was offered as a " Calvinism Improved" — a 
title given by Dr. Joseph ^untington to his Universalist book. 
Here another, ^use of Universalism is worthy of note. The 
Old-Scl^pol doctrine of the ruf^e of the Atonement made it a 
legal satis&ction for the sins of the saved. The New-School 
doctrine of the eoctent' of the Atonement makes it sufficient for 
all men. Combine the two, and all are saved at a stroke of 
logic. Some of the Universalists have employed this logic, 
a^d the result of their reasoning, abides, though the old and 
^Eilse view of the Atonement is discarded. But the Calvinistic 
views of the human will, I think, prevail now more among 
Universalists than among the Orthodox. I may have mis- 
judged the literature of Universalism on this point, and if so I 
shall thankfully stand corrected. But such is my strong im- 
pression. 
Now I admit that the freedom of the human mW) ^ xm^^w.* 

4 
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trolled by anj necessitating power of motives, makes -the aotiem 
of men no more traceable hy any philosophy of cause and 
effect. We shall then have what Dr> Busfanell calls the 
^ supernatural " in the will itself. And when the will does not 
follow the motives or reasons which it cuffhi to follow, there is 
a wild lawlessness that perplexes us, and threatens disorder 
and rain, limited only by the power of the perverse kt^ 
agency. Bat this lawlessnesi^ is precisely what I understand 
to be the essence of sin. Sin is the transgression c^ law ; asd 
sin is guilhfj and not unfortanate merely, just because it is not 
compelled by motive, or passion, or any cause out ci the free 
will itself. And this, too, is the mystery of sin* It is that ht 
which there is no valid reason; an act which the person 
knows to be equsdly wrong and impradent, and so an act of 
ctn-reason ; an act admitting no excuse save those worthless 
pleas by which the selfish or malicious guilt was first palliated 
or instigated. Such are the excuses which the stammering 
tongue foils to utter when one is confronted with the conscience, 
suppressed for a while, but again accusing. And by this final 
verdict of the conscience the guilty man is rendered — lik^ 
iiim in the parable of the wedding garment — speechless. 

This mystery of sin, which seems to be invdlved in the v&tf 
idea of moral character, has been recognized by various emi^ 
nent writers, ever since the time of Plato. I will quote but 
one, and that one probably a Universalist. I mean Neander, 
whose labors in Oharch History have such signal merit because 
he was not a mere compiler of facts, but a philosopher, pro- 
foundly versed in the causes of human action. He says: 
** According to my conviction, the origin of evil can only be 
understood as a fkct — a fact possible by virtue of llie freedom 
belonging to a human being, but not to be otherwise deduced 
or explained. It lies in the idea of evil that it is an utterly 
inexplicable thing, and whoever would explain it nullifies the 
very idea of it. It is not the limits of our knowledge which 
make the origin of sin something inexplicable to us, but it 
/bllows from the essential nature of em k& aw a^v. oi ^te^ 
l/iat it must remain to all eternity an mexYkWca^jVfc ^wA- \\.^ 
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onlj be understood empirically by mefins of tke moral self- 
consciottsness." (Planting and Training ef the Churoh, book 
6, chap. 1, note.) 

I have thought it important thus to insist oit the freedom of 
the will and the reasonless nature of guilt, as showing that man 
may be rtaBin guilty and bad. This alone, of course, does not 
prore any man radiea^ bad^ since one may, perfaaps, repeat 
of Htde sins, and ref<Nrm himself into entire goodness. Yet the 
reasonless nature of guilt shows that it may not so be. He 
who acts foc^sMy, lawlessly, maiUy in a small matter, may do 
the same in things of weightier moment. He that is unjust in 
that whidti is. least may also be unjust in much. Nay, as 
physical disorder tends to. further and utter derangement, sa 
the human will forsaking the law of reas^i may gion 'fresh im- 
pidse away from the trae good, and end in final and utter 
abandonment, in the darkness ef unnreasoB which it has finely 
entered* 

I w31 here remark that while I am glad to hear my Uniyer* 
sdist friends speak of charity and forgiveness, and doubt not 
they ehernih a real feeling of good will toward all, yet a very 
common ^eory pressed to its consistent results would destroy 
the very idea of charity and forgiveness. If no man acts 
against known duty or interest^ if all are doing precisely ae- 
cording to their best light and knowledge, then what plaee for 
charity or pardon? One who is conseious of having done the 
best he knew or could, does not ask forgiveness, nor thank one 
for the offer of it. And if it is further said that men do wrong 
only under Hie influence of passion or of strong temptation, 
the ^juestion recurs. Do they act with good conscience ? and, 
Om they not resist and conquer their foes, the evil passions ? 
If they can not, they need no pardon, fop they are simply vic- 
tims. If they can do better, their guilt remains ; and while we 
should forgive until the seventy times seven, it should be with 
some fear that the actual and, in its measure, reascmless And 
ezcuseless guilt may continue and subvert the soul. But let 
us never speak of forgiveness under a theory that leaves noth" 
ing to be foiTgireB, 
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2. The nature of genuine moral yirtue is such that we 
should not hastily conclude that all men possess it, even in 
slight measure. Virtue is something more than prudence, or a 
regard &r one's interest. It is true that duty and interest ever 
camcide ; neither can properly interfere with the other. Hon* 
estj is ever the best policy. Yet it has been well said that lie 
who is honest from policy is not jan honest man. To do a cer- 
tain act because it is prudent and profitable, and4o do the same 
act heeatuse it is right, generous aod noble, are two very differ- 
ent things. Though all that is really virtuous is also really 
prudent, still here are two kinds of motive totally different. 
The two planes are indeed exactly parallel, and the figur^ are 
equal and. similar.; yet he who' moves in one plane may have 
no eympsthy whatever with him that moves in the pth^er. The 
two persons are of different aims, and may therefore reach 
different moral results, and destinies. 

The nature of virtue as something more than prudence may 
be observed in various relations, and illustrated ifx varioos 
ways» The man of prudent expediency is apt to be self- 
seeking and selfish. The man of principle regards wh&t is 
right-— for others no less than Xor himself. One makes self 
the centre about which his life revolves ; and the other looks to 
what is just and good for all.. One is devoted sppremely to 
his own interests.; the other is benevolent, devoted to the wel- 
fare of those around. One is seeking to grati^'' himself; the 
other is self-sacrifioing, self-denying. The friendships of the 
one class are friendships of convenience, — they love those that 
love them, as publicans and sinners may do ; the other class 
make all men their neighbors, and give not expecting to receive 
again. The former are almost sure to fall before temptation, 
because selfishness is ever short-sighted and blind and weak; 
the latter endure trial because tb^y are settled in principles of 
duty, as upon a rock. 

Here we may urge that the scripture doctrine of conversion 
contains an important principle, and tliat the change from self- 
ishness to benevolence is most radical, and beyond the power 
of anjr prudential consideration. " He that saveth his life shall 
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loee if ^ If any man come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother and wife and children and brethren and Bisters, 
jea, and his life also, he can not be my disciple." Self-denial, 
or the foregoing of pleasure and even of the favor of friends 
and kindred, out of regard for him who was ^ full of grace and 
truth," is made the condition of acceptance with God. Sueh 
is the high style of virtue which he requires^ But self-denial 
18, in the very idea of it, beyond the power of self-love. No 
self-seeking can help in this matter of self-fOTgetting. if this 
is not the sole work of a higher power, lifting man up and oat 
of his selfishness with his free consent, it is at least the work 
of a Ugher nature than any mere regard, however far-eeeing, 
to one's own interest. And this seems to me to cut off one 
very common argument of the Universalist, i.e., that the 
vicious and abandoned will and must become viHuous when 
they find that this is for their interest. I answer, the hMi of 
sdf-interestedness is just what makes the case of many so 
helpless and hopeless. They are slaves to self, "lovers of 
pleasures more than lovers of God." This is their bondage, 
and they can not be emancipated by any prodamation how 
they may serve themselves better. Prudential maxims may 
lengthen their chain, but they can not break it ; a wiser policy 
may let out their tether, and give them a wider range of self- 
service, but it can not make them truly free. It can not make 
them unselfish, or give them a generous and hearty interest in 
the well-being of others, or a self-sacrificing joy in that which 
is ooble and true. Such a freedom comes from the Deliverer, 
the Jesus who came to save his people from their sins. 

But to break away from this self-love requires some struggle 
and effort, and it may be refused as an intolerable hardship. 
Here is a most alluring bondage from which we are not sure 
that all will escape. True it is that when one is devoted from 
self to the general good, he has an interest in that wherein he 
takes an interest, so that " all things are his," and he has gained 
the true riches, the unsearchable and inexhaustible wealth of 
Grod's domain. But no self-love can grasp that priceless pearL 

And because the neglected duty of regard for o\]b.et^\mx\^ ^xi 

4* 
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aecufling coascieiiee, tbe^ datj iteelf may be batedb I caa not 
otherwise explain the dislike which Alcibiades had for Socrates^ 
when he *^ wished that he were no longer to be seen among 
men>'^ apparently becaase, while Socrates was doubtlesa lib 
true friend and well-wisher, he wished to dissuade him £pom a 
low but fond demagogueism, and m^e him a nobler and tniei 
man. I can not otherwise explain the conduct of the naaa 
who ostracized the Athenian whoo^ no man could accuse, be- 
cause he could not bear to hear him perpetnallj caljisd ^ Am* 
tides the Just." I can not otherwise explain the open scoffing 
at the idea of moral principle, of which we heard a little in 
poKtical life a few years rince-, when many whose sinoeri^ im 
not questioned were reproached as ^ conscienos m^i*" lean 
not otherwise expkin the feeling of die Scribes and FhariseeS) 
of whom Clunst said, ^ Ye have both seen and hated both me 
and mj Father;" a signal instance of chefished mahgoi^ 
which seems to preclnde the notion that all son grows out of 
ignorance or misconception, or that all will do better when ihej 
know better. 

For some further suggestions under this and the following 
heads, I will refer to Dr. Bushnell's argument on ^ The Faot 
of Sin," ih his work on << Nature and the Supernatural." The 
most thorough discussion of the whole subject is found, I thmk, 
in Mailer's ^ Christian Doctrine of Sin." 

8. The extended history of wickedness among men, oftoi 
in most flagrant fomss, gives some reason to fear tiiat there 
may be radically bad indhidaals, finally unsaved. I wish here 
not to be misunderstood. I am not of the croaking school (^ 
philosophers, who say deliberately and habitually what David 
said in haste, that ^'all men are liars." It is indeed a significant 
fact that multitudes have doubted whether there be any dis^ 
interested benevolence or virtue in the world. The famous 
maxims of Rochefoucault are based on this denial. And we 
know how many have re-asserted that of the British states- 
man : ^ Every man .has his price." Almost in the same tone 
has Jeremiah said, ^ The heart of man is deceitful above all 
tbiDgs, and dosperately weak" (Heb. enos&y, i.^^ oMt hopes of 
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BotoiiB 9»P» oftes wofufij df8a|^N3«ntod. Bot^ wliOe I 
Mibt tfa>& c^^veraioa of the woi^ into a chureb, I am not 
m^ to jeremiaidii^ I do ^ beUeve tbat.tlie histoiy of the 
arid has bees maiiily a^ cataliogae of hatreds, viceB, and crimes* 
deolM Boi the vast majority of all men's outward aets hare 
sen- gcK>d xtttiiev ^ban bad: It mast have been sa Society 
wodA B04 subsist ftr » smglt; week if it wero .otherwise. Fallen 
» viaiikiiid are, tbej are not so k»et to sel^love that tfaej 
h0ald dieetroy l^mselvee iot a trice. And— -better than thia 
elf-love or prudence -^^ them are fMoij aatcFral sentiments of 
h/^ hnmsm heart that produce much agreeable and amiable 
bportsaent and IMing* But it still nunains trae tibatman 
ihioirsi too^bud a hietorj for- an un&llen raee— a race of which 
t^etf iadividwd has retained the remnant of saving v^ue, 
aa a '^gioodk^aS.'' For argument^ft salce we may regard aa 
hyperbole the strong language in Genesift: ^ God saw that tha 
widBedneea ot mtm waa great in the earthy and ibai every 
imaj^ialiott of hk tiioughte was only evil, ecmtinaally.^ And; 
we may say the same of PauFa account in the first chapter of 
Roma&s^: '^ And even as they did not lake to retain God in 
teir knowledge God gave th«n over to a reprobate mind, ta 
do those tbii^ winch are not c^ivenient } being filled with all 
imr^teoueae8&; fvtW of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nily ;. whisperers, backbiters, haters of Grod, despiteful, proud, 
hoasteirs, inventots of evil thji^s, disobe^ent to parente, with- 
cot nndetstanding, covenaat-bceakers, without natural a^BCtion, 
implacable, unmerciful ; who knowing the judgment of God, 
that they who commi;t such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.'' 
Bsk if thia be hyperbole, it is not confined to inspired men, 
writaag in the interest of a humbling doctrine of man's nature. 
A hearken writer of the first century says of Rome : ^ All is 
full of criminality and vice ; indeed much more of these is 
committed than could be remedied by force. A monstrous 
contest of abandoned wickedness is carried on. The lust of 
sin ia<»peasee daily, and i^iune is daily more and more extin^ 
guished* Dkcarding respect foi* aU that la igoodL axA ^^^t^^^ 
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Inst rashes on wherever it will. Vice no longer hides itaelE 
It stalks forth before all eyes. So public has abdndoDed 
wickedness become and so openlj does it flame up in the minds 
of all, that innocence is not onlj a rare thing, but has wholly 
ceased to exist." * Add to this dark picture of an age of cor- 
ruption and vice the wars of aggression in all ages, and of 
coaqaest without even the paltry pretence of <^ extending the 
area of freedom "—too often for a French or Napoleonic lore 
of ''^ry ;" add the intrigues, lusts, rajmies, and murders of 
all times, including the finest portions and palmiest days of 
Christendom ; the revival of the slave-trade in the noon of the 
nineteenth century, uncondemned by the coQrtb of ** the land 
of the free and the home of the brave," and v/iih the augmented 
horrors of a ^ middle passage " under the vigilance of a frown- 
ing world ; add the development? of border-rafflanisnt, in Oob-' 
gross and ovd of it, scorning reason and truth to carry a purpose 
of oppressive and lustful conquest ; add the recklessness of a 
perverse nature that so often utters the maxims: ^rule or nnD,'' 
and ''after us the deluge;" and from such historic data what 
shall we infer? Shall we say that all this badness is oi^y a 
lowering of the general tone of morals, which yet spares the 
inmost integrity of each individual of the racei Shall we say 
that the evil infests society, and pervades the mass, injuring 
fatally no single member ? The wide difTerences of character 
that have been ever observed, oppose this view. The distinc- 
tions of good* men and bad men have not been regarded as 
mere d^erences in degree, but distinctions radical ; and though 
they may have hem sometimes made by false tests and stand" 
ards, yet wherever there has been enough of moral truth for a 
true and just standard, the same distinctions have been made 
none the less. Here is a very strong presumption that, as 
many seem far more bad than good, so as to be ocMnmonly 
reckoned on the whole bad, the badness which is so large in 
the aggregate may in some individuals be more concentrated, so 
as radically to affect and determine the character. 

* Seneca, De Irk, 1. 2 c. 8. Comp«c«'LWy%¥t«€&fi&. 
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4. YarioDS examples, I think, confirm our fears that some 
men aft hopelessly bad. And I shall not seek my examples 
among the lower classes of men, so often given over as past 
saving, or as not worth saving, by the eHte of society. Here is 
one of the great cormptions that Christ came to rebnke,— the 
^respect of persons" or of outward apppearances and advan- 
tages, whidi often make men really worse instead of better. 
Akin to this is the ccnnmon condemnation of men because 
ignorant, sceptical, or unorthodox. So the Pharisees said: 
^This people that know not the law are accursed." And in 
modem times the term << miscreant" has grown out of Ihe 
same feeling that no man could be worse than a misheHever ; 
for tibat is the meaning of the reproachful word. The mission 
of Christ, who made himself the ^ friend of publicans and sin- 
ners,"* was in part to ccmdemn this false and pernicious method 
<^ judgment* 

Here it may be urged that Christ extended his charity to all 
classes. ^ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do^" was his dying prayer. But it may be fairly questioned 
whether the prime instigators and contrivers of his death were 
included in this petition of mercy. The account occurs in 
Luke xxiii i 33, 34 : ^' And when they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary, there they crucified him, and the mal- 
efactors; (me on the right hand and the other on the left;. 
Then said Jesus, Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." This condonation may apply only to the Romans, 
who were the instruments employed by those who plotted his 
death, and to others who might fairly plead some excuse of ig- 
norance. Luke tells us in the next verse, with two interven- 
ing statements, that ^Hhe rulers derided him;" and though 
Christ felt no resentment or revenge, we can not, in a strict in- 
terpretation of the passage, make the act of pardon cover the 
argument of my opponent. Especially is this view discour- 
aged by what Christ had before said to the class in question, 
" Ye have both seen and hated both me and my Father; " and 
on another occassion, ^^ If ye were blind, ye should have no sin ; 
but now ye say, We see ; tJberefore your sin TerQ«in«ftir ^^'C^ 
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wkich agrees that^f Jolwy '^ Tfaiere is a sin untOxdeatli; I 
not that ye shall pray for it." ^ 

For examples of apparently bad jnen^theo, I will name:*^ 
(1.) Balaam. TIiIb man, who had Tery important ,^£tod 
prophecy, seems afler all to haye had none of that charity «r 
holy love without which one is notbiag. H« k preemineDtJ^ 
an instance — and as such Bishop Butler has wisely fieleoted hm 
— of the power -of man to act wickedly, a^unst the fuUest 
■conviction both of diity and of interest. Ho was well :pe^ 
suaded that Jehovah was the true God, and lliat one'« IngliMt 
welfare, if not the only salvation, was in his favor. ^Sonly 
there is no endiantment against Jacob, neither is there any 
divination against IsmeL" (Num. lEkiii: 23.) ^^ There shall 
come a Star ont of Jacob, and aS^eptre'shaU rise out of Israel, 
and shall smite the comers of Moab, and destroy aU the ^^- 
dren of Shetb." (xxiv : 17.) '^Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his." (xxiii : 10.) :Such 
were his -utterances in the rapture of the prophetic spirit. Yet 
this same man, for filthy lucre Vsake, contrived a pfam by whioh 
he should seduce the Israelites into idolatry with its ufflud 
vices, so he might feel warranted in pronouacingupon them the 
cui'se which Balak craved. If it be said that he did this in the 
confidence that inothing could harm the IfflUeKles, — as fiKime 
have excused' the treason of Judas agiHast Jesus, «— then we 
must consider that afiter the seduction was aecomplished and 
the curse pronounced, and twenty^fbur thousand of the Israel- 
ites had perished, he joined the army of Baiaktomeet their 
attack. If he expected Balak would conquer, he accepted the 
bribe and repeated the guilt which procured it. If he expected 
the Israelites to conquer, he ^ave up all hope of dying the 
death of righteous people, or of interest in their inheritance. 
In either case, we do not wonder tluit the Jews regarded him 
as a thoroughly bad man, and that the early Christians called 
the sin of simony ai^er his odious name. 

(2.) Nero. This emperor of Gome, in the earlier part ei 
his government, was restrained by the counsels of Seneca, and 
se&aied, lakAj \o disappoint the gloomy ex^etations of the 
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peaph. But he soon entered upon % career of infkmouB liiBt 
and crime. His mother, wife, and manj other relatives, were 
pat to death bj him. Seneca was sacrificed to his jealousj. 
IWatas remains that, after the murder of Inanj iilastrious 
))er3onages, he manifested a desire of extirpating virtoe itself. 

SaeUmitis asserts positivelj that the burning of Borne that 
oecmred in his reign was by his command. Tacitus thinks it 
micertain whether this was by his order, or by accident ; he 
says, howerer, that all Nero's efibrts &iled to quiet the general 
easpicion that he fired the city, and for this reason he chai^d 
tiie crime upon the Christians. There is no douot that during 
the confiagration he simg the Fall of Troy to the music 'of the 
fyie, looking upon the scene from a tower. 

Niebnhr regards this as nmply showing that Kero was mad, 
tfaooghhe says that after the murder of Agrippina he ^' aban- 
doned himself more and more to bloodshed, and .delighted in 
it" Admittii^ that he was insane, the question stiU k'^uains 
"whether moral causes did not mainly {^x>duce his insanity; fer 
all his derangement was apparently moral rather than mental. 
And if so^ what proof have we that such a morbid condition, 
mch disease of the soul, might not end in its proper death ? 

I have met another solution of the rational difficulties in the 
way of Nero's salvation. A Universalist to whom I mentioned 
his playing while Borne was burning, thought that was rather 
a hopeful feature iy£ the ease. For ShaJkspeare has said : -^ — 

** The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

But Nero was evidently no such man, fi>r he eoidd sing. ^ So 
nmch the worse," said I, '^fi»r the common Opinion is that he 
played the lyre just because Botae was burning." My friend 
was not so sure of that, and thought that as we all need charity 
we should have a little for Nero. This seemed to me like 
stretching the veil of charity to meet a case and cover a theory 
-* until it was rent. The question remains: Was Nero so un- 
XDoved bj the calamities oibsAf the people, t\iat \ie co\ii\!\ ^Tvys^ 
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the poetry of their blazing homes ? If eo, was he radicaSy 
good or bad ? 

(3.) Caesar Borgia. Ranke says of this ambitious son of 
Pope Alexander VI., '^ He had caused his brother, who stood 
in his way, to be murdered and thrown into the Tiber. His 
brother was attacked and stabbed on the steps of the palace by 
his orders. The wounded man was nursed by his wife and 
sisters ; the sister cooked his food, in order to secure him from 
poison, and the Pope set a guard before his house to protect 
his son-in-law from his son — precautions which Caesar derided. 
He said, ^ What is not done by noon, may be done by evenii^.' 
When the prince was recovering from his wounds, Caesar barst 
into his chamber, drove out the wife and sister, called an ex- 
ecutioner, and ordered the unfortunate prince to be strangled. 
. . . He killed Peroto, Alexander's favorite, while clinging to 
his patron and sheltered by the pontifical mantle. The Pope's 
face was sprinkled with blood. . . . Rome trembled at his 
name. Caesar wanted money and had enemies ; every night 
murdered bodies were found in the streets. Men lived in se- 
clusion and silence ; there was none who did not fear that his 
turn would come. Those whom force could not reach were 
taken off by poison." 

There were, if possible, " greater abominations than these." 
The record of them is cited ,by Gordon in his lives of the 
father and the son, in modest Latin which may satiate the 
curious. ' 

(4.) Colonel Francis Chartres. " Of immense wealth and 
of aristocratic convection, every effort was turned to the grat- 
ification of animal passion. Even in his old age, his body 
burned to a cinder, the fire of passion continued unabated. 
Utterly impotent in body, he pursued the shadow of the same 
lusts with the same energy with which he had pursued their 
substance." He was executed in the year 1730, at the age of 
seventy, for an attempt at rape. The following epitaph was 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot : — 

'^ Here continueth to rot the body of Francis ChartreB> who, 
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with an inflexible constancy and inimitable uniformity of life, 
persisted, in spite of age «,nd infirmities, in the practice of every 
human vice, excepting prodigality and hypocrisy. His insati- 
able avarice exempted him from the first, his matchless impu- 
dence from the second. . . . He was the only person of his 
time who could cheat without the mask of honesty, and retain 
liis primeval meanness when possessed often thousand a year ; 
and, having deserved the gibbet for what he did, was at last 
condemned to die for what he could not do." 

Along with Chartres I may allude to Count Cenci, so aban- 
doned to lust as to attempt the ravishment of his own daughter. 
The account of him may be found in a tale recently translated, 
" Beatrice Cenci." It is doubted by some whether so over 
true a story should be read. 

(5.) Bertrand Barere. This man is known to many of 
your readers from the account of him by Macaulay. Those 
who hare read that account, I think, will not say that the 
French Revolution, with its Reign of Terror, made him what 
he was ; but that he more than any other man made them 
what they were. Let those who' have read say w^hether Ma- 
canlay is f aSh in his opinion " that Barere approached nearer 
than any person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man 
or devil, to the idea of consummate and universal depravity. 
In him the qualities which are proper objects of hatred, and 
the qualities which are the proper objects of contempt, pre- 
serve an exquisite and absolute harmony. In almost every 
particular sort of wickedness he has had rivals. His sensual- 
ity was immoderate ; but this was a failing common to him 
with many great and amiable men. There have been many 
men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, a few as mean, a few as 
impudent There may also have been as great liars, though 
we never met with them or read of them. But when we 
put every thing' together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, ef- 
frontery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is something which 
in a novel we should condemn as caricature, and to which, we 
venture to say, no parallel can be found in history .". 
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(6.) The perpetrator of the ^ Three Memorable ICarders," 
of whom De Quinoey says : — 

^ To an epicure in murder, sneh as Williams, i( would be 
taking away the very sting of the enjoyment, if the poor child 
should be suffered to drink off the bUter cup of death with- 
out fully apprehending the misery of the situation. • . • The 
logic of the case, in short, all rested on the ultra fiendish- 
ness of Williams. . . • Our present murderer is fastidiously 
finical in his exactions — a sort of martinet in the scenical 
grouping and draping of the circunaystances in bis murders. 
. . . Let the reader who is disposed to regard as exaggerated 
or romantic the pure fiendishness imputed to Williams, recol- 
lect that except for the luxurious purpose of basking and revel- 
ling in the anguish of dying despair, he had no motive at all; 
small or great, for attempting the murder of the young ^I. 
She had seen nothing, heard nothing — was &st asleep, and 
her door was closed ; so that, as a witness against him, he knew 
that she was as useless as any of the three corpses. And yet 
he was making preparations for her murder, when the alarm 
in the street interrupted him." (Note Book, pp. 53, $4.) 

The ^ three corpses " do. not mark the three murders, but 
the third murder. 

The reader should also peruse De Quincey's essay on " Mur- 
der as one of the Fine Arts," in his volume of ^ Miscellaneous 
Essays." I quote De Quincey the more willingly, because, 
taking the common view of man's inmnprtal nature, he seems 
to be a Bestorationist. 

I mention these examples, not because I would assume the 
divine prerogative of judgment upon the cases ; I do no such 
thing. I do not assert that all or any of these apparently 
quite bad men are lost. I simply cite the facts of history re- 
specting them, to show what niay be true of their radical char- 
acters, and to show that in a human, and even a hunume, judg- 
ment of character, we are not warranted in asserting their final 
regeneration and salvation as heirs pf an ^' eternal weight of 
glory." t. 



X need aeNt ip^l^ly ez^mptes, #br t]i# i^ig^m^afc dqtM &«f| 
turn OB Bqmbar«. Jf it did, { ihijik Q.lmoj»fc aoj oQe Bai^l^t 
9^taae inst^noea of ap^nrei^tlj loiter ftbapdoma^ats or of p^poaq 
te wJbQiiEi tbe religious faemHji onee excited, ])ad afterw^rdif 
npjpaiHiQtJij died out I haye jkaown smh peraoa^; Had In 
eiMs^ <aise thjp n^pareat de^th of the spiiituid c^jpaoity cpuld k^ 
directly traced to a deliberate resolve to pleaad ope's $elf qu$ 
of the way of manifest duty, and that resolution was consid- 
ered final, and was made in view of all supposable consequences, 
here or hereafter. Some points 'here raised will be considered 
more fully in my closing chapter ; but this class of cases gives 
some support to a strict interpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower. Such are the seed falling on stony ground, or among 
thorns ; it is as if the soul had but one germ of religious vital- 
ity ; and when this is quickened and fails, to take root, or to 
become a radical and ruling principle, the proper life of the 
soul is expired forever. 

The Scriptures speak of a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Whether that is strictly unpardonable will be considered in 
the next chapter. But I may here give my view of the nature 
of it, to meet an argument that will doubtless be offered by my 
opponent, from the many cases of conversion of very hardened 
and abandoned men. I think that in all such cases there had 
been no flagrant sin against conscientious conviction. Either 
' the law or the love of God had never been fully understood. 
The sense of duty or of mercy in all such cases comes with an 
original and fresh power, upon a heart before blinded, or upon 
feelings blunted by bad or even vicious habit, reaching for the 
first time the inmost core and centre of the nature, and inspir- 
ing there a spiritual and immortal life. So it was with Paul — 
fierce persecutor as he was, he had never disowned the prin- 
ciple of duty, though sadly, and not without fault, mistaken in « 
the details of it. So it was with John Newton — carrying on 
an active traffic in the persons of his fellow-men, ^^ ignorantly, 
through unbelief." My Universalist friends are very familiar 
with such cases, and I am glad of it. I wish my orthodox 
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friends knew them as well. Thej relieve our hopei 
degraded and the outcast, and rightly interpreted, tl 
fresh zeal to our efforts for fallen humanity. But ten 1 
such cases do not relieve one instance of contempt of d 
of mercy, and of man, and of Grod, deliberately cherish< 
the full blaze of the gospel's blessed light ; and I do 
there are snch instances. 



CHAPTER in. 

DO THE SCRIPTUBES TEACH THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN AS 

A RACE, OR OP THE GOOD OR THOSE WHO 

SHALL BECOME GOOD — AS A CLASS? 

§ 1. Is the proper immortaUty of man assumed in the BiUe f 

Here, at the outset, we meet the question whether man is 
naturally immortal. We may call this the question of the im- 
mortalitj of the soul ; or, if that phrase seems too technical 
aod metaphysical, it is the more general question whether all 
human beings are destined actually and absolutely to an im- 
mortal life, without forfeiture or failure. 

. The older Universalists, as Winchester and Huntington, 
holding the old opinion that sin against an infinite Gk)d de- 
serves endless woe, regarded eternal life not as of man's 
nature or desert, but as once forfeited, and now bestowed as 
an act of grace. They held that all had been liable to ^ eter- 
nal death." And if we take this phrase in its literal sense, as 
signifying the loss of immortality, we should then have at once 
a doctrine of conditional immortality, and we should say noth- 
ing more about any absolute immortality of the soul or of man. 
But modern Uniyersalists, if I am not mistaken, do not allow 
any notion of forfeiture or of speculative contingency in respect 
to immortality. They say it would be either unjust to man, or 
unworthy of God, that He should allow such a being as man, 
by any possible means or supposition, to fail of the immortality 
for which he was created. And in this view the -word death, 
as used in the Scriptures, can have no reference whatever to 
the being of the soul, or to the loss of immortality, but it can 
refer only to the dissolution of the body, or to such, alow xosswi 
or spmtaaJ state as is, for th^ time, no better \Xiaii ^e»JikStes^* 
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Universalists at this day, I saj, will hardly allow the idea of 
annihilation as a thought to be in anjwise entertained. I m«j 
be mistaken ; but I think the following criticism of mj hetero- 
dox book, from my very good friend, the editor of the Ohm- 
tian Inquirer (Dec 19, 1857), is only a strong statement of the r 
real views of Unive^Hsts generally. The Inquirer says:— * 
'^ He admits the possibility of the annihilation of the soul of \\ 
man, which argues a want of appreciation of its exceeding 'i 
worth, its dignity, and divinity. We can not but feel that any j 
man who esteems the image of God at so light a figure that it 
could by any possibility of its earthly action, choice, experience, 
or condition, come within the verge of the shadow of annihila- 
tion, is not fitted to write upon the immortality of m^tl. He 
Ipe^kis of what h^ does not know, and testifies of inrhat ht Ms 
ttot seen. The creation points to mdn as the crown aiid coni- 
plelion of its long ages of change and refining devel<)ptnent, 
the king and climax of its several departments of vegetable and 
animal growth. History and revelation confirm all that natQl^ 
hiiib of the hohor imd greatness of the spiritual nature. Ta 
belietfe in the remotest contingency ot possibility of the ttttiftr 
ieifinguishment of these sdUls, is to throw a disastroiiis t<il^^ 
ovet all those teachings and hopes the/ inspire, and destit)/ <J1 
moral perspective. If we admit that one soul will be annihi- 
lated, we admit that all souls may be ; we lose the absolate 
cfertainty of immortality ; We begin to sink 6ver jso little 'in i, 
fethoniiless gulf of soiilless and atheistic nonentity.** 

Abating the strong statement of the case, the above, I think) 
expresses the common view and sentiment of Jrour readers. 
Bill if so, it cute off all proof of the natural immortality of 
lAati, fwm tifro of the passages most relied on by IJHiver^lists. 
I refer te Rom, v. 12-21, and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58. Foil- il'is 
manifest that if these passages teach the final salvation and 
acta^al immortality of all men, they equally teach that mfoi has 
been subject to utter, death, and liable to annihilAfcion — th^ 
Very thing which is held unjust to man or Uiiworthy of God. 
I^jjfe and death are in tliesfe passages "^mV. Vdl ^cn^.rMSi. '^Va 
defaib came bf Adam; the He cotn^ )aif CJtens^- ^ ^^^5Sfc 
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ioclad^d iminortality, the death implies anhihilataon ; tctid it 
pilaws tW man is .no more abs^ltitelj immortal, or by a strict 
nature, but by gttuse ; by a regaining of wbat was lost ; by a 
recoveiyof tvliat was forfeit ; by a redemption — a rescue from 
the jaws of the very monster which it is supposed has no place 
nor right in all the universe of God. 

The only escape from this view that annihilation has been 
invited and confronted by man, is in supposing that Rom. v. 
12-21, and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, refer not to life and death of 
man's being, but either, literally, of man's body, or, metaphori- 
cally, of his moral nature. The immortality of the soul is then 
no longer expressed or directly taught in those passages, but 
assumed and implied. So much for the present; what the 
passaged do refer to, we will inquire hereafter. 

Another important passage relied on to prove the final sal- 
vation of ail is that in Luke xx. 3o-d8. And this is also re- 
lied on by some as explicitly declaring the immortality of all. 
The phrase, " Neither can they die any more," is appliied to all 
.mankind. But we need only remark that the expression, " they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world," etc., is 
at least partitive infof'ni; the whole passage taken alone would 
not suggest the immortality of all, but of a class only ; the 
proof that it applies to all must be derived from other passages, 
tience it is simply accurate to say that the immortality of all 
men is not here named, or explicitly taught 

Now orthodox writers, in saying that " the immortality of 
the soul is rather assumed, or taken for granted, than explicitly 
revealed in the Bible," have been obviouslt/ consistent because 
they have not applied these three passages to all mankind. A 
single orthodox writer, maintaining the immortality of the lost, 
has endeavored to sliow that the last-named passage applies to 
all ; but his attempt to relieve t^e silence of the Scriptures on 
the immortality in question onl^ adds a manifest burden to the 
orthodox i|rgument ; for he Would have those elsewhere called 
the " children of the wicked one " here called the " children 
of God." (J. H. Hinton, Athanasia, pp. 42S-443.) What the 
passage means is to be Been hereafter. 
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But it will be fpund as reaXiy consistent for the UniverBalist 
to say that the immortality of the soul is not explicitly taught, 
but silently assumed in the Bible. For if he claims that, it 
is taught in Rom. v. 12-21, an3 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, his argu- 
ment, as we have seen, proves more than he admits ; it proves 
too much. Hence I think the Universalist labors under the 
same general difficulty with the Orthodox, respecting the pro- 
found silence of the Scriptures on a very weighty matter, — 
their utter failure to name the immortality of the soul as such, 
or the immortality of man as man. And I may therefore here 
repeat, with some variations, the argument T have published 
on this subject. 

XTo propose the argument more distinctly I should say that I 
reserve two or three passages supposed to imply the immortality 
in question, for separate consideration. The point now urged 
is that man's immortality is nowhere either directly asserted 
or made the burden of a proposition, nor stated, mentioned, 
spoken of, or alluded to, in proper terms. As Olshausen says, 
" the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the name are 
alike unknown to the entire Bible.** Such expressions as to 
live or to exist for ever, to be immortal, the immortal soul, etc., 
never occur in the Scriptures with plain reference to the nature 
of man or the destiny of the human family. If such be the 
doctrine of Scripture, it is not told, but quietly taken for 
granted and assumed. 

For argument's sake I will admit this ; and we will com- 
pare this supposed implicit doctrine of the Bible with another 
doctrine doubtless assumed in that volume, and with which the 
doctrine in question is often associated as one of the main pil- 
lars of all religious truth. I mean, of course, the doctrine of 
God's existence ; which I say is assumed or taken for granted 
because it is never made the burden of a proposition. The 
doctrine of one God is sometimes asserted against that of many 
gods. And in one instance (Heb. xi. 6), where the nature of 
faith is the point in question, the existence of God appears in 
a subordinate statement, by which the doctrine is explicitly 
assumed ; hat even this is a single case. 
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Now I assert that we might expect these two truths to re- 
ceive similar treatment in the Bible. For the questions of 
God's existence and of man's immortality are of precisely the 
same importance to man himself. Not of the same ahsolute 
importance, to the universe at large ; for in that relation the 
eternal duration of a billion human souls might be only as a 
drop in the ocean, to the existence of an infinite and eternal 
God. And therefore, if the universe had been divided into 
two halves, ruled by two Grods, and if the Bible were a volume 
of diplomatic documents and messages exchanged between the 
two deities, then we might suppose a bare allusion in it to the 
existence of the people of this earth, and nothing said whether 
they would at all live for even All nations are as the dust of 
the balance, compared with the Deity. " He sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
hoppers before him." But the Bible is no such book of state ^ 
papers, or of royal correspondence. It is not a majestic 
thondering, from deity to deity, uttered from Sinai to Olym-. 
pus, or from nebula to nebula, in which the children of Adam 
might be overlooked and forgotten ; but it is a special revela- 
tion from the Supreme God to the sons of Adam. And it is a 
revelation for their special instruction and benefit and behoof; 
and so exclusively for them is it designed, that all the rest of 
the universe is put by it in the background, and it seems to 
nmke the earth the centre of the world, insomuch that its ap- 
parent meaning once imprisoned the reformer in astronomy, 
Galileo ; and the star gazers can now tell us more about the 
QQi verse than the Bible itself does. And this confined and ex- 
dosive character of the revelation, with which geologists and 
astronomers have sometimes quarrelled, is just and proper 
because the dearest personal interests of man's immoi*tality are 
as important to him as all worlds beside, and as the being of 

God himself. Whether God exists at all and whether man 

... 

li?es for ever, are questions of equal moment to man*. Hence 
I say that, in the revelation of God's character and of man's 
destiny, these two doctrines, if equally true, should be Ix^aAftd. 
alika; W9 should expect to £nd tb%m en th% iaift% iQO\tf^ 
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If, ihexkj one of these cardinal troths is stated in the Bible 
explicitly and directly^ we should expect the tome of the other; 
If one h expressed not directly, bat explicitly assumed, widi 
frequent mention and allusion, we should expect the same of 
the other. If one is assumed implicitly and silently, — ^ ti^cen 
m a doctrine too clear for doubt and scarcely needing to be 
named, we dhould expect the same of the other. 

But iii &ct these doctrines receive in the Bible th^ widest 
^fference of treatment. That of the divme ekistence, as I 
bare already retnarked, is not directly asserted; but it is as^ 
stkmed as too clear for assertion. It ii taken as a first truth of 
the religious consciousness to prove which would be prepoi^ 
terouB. The Bible bev^r goes into debate with the atheist 
If one says in his hearty ^' there is no Grod," there is no help 
fbr hiih in logic. But While this truth is taken for granted is 
the BiblCj so far from being tacitly assumed, it is named and 
alluded to in various forms of speech, continually. It standi 
otit, in bold relief, on almost every page. In two short hcKki 
<mly is it not named, — Esther and the Song of Solomon,-^ 
and their inspiration has been questioned on that ground. In 
every other book this doctrine is the apple of gold in the pic- 
tiire of silver. It is the central truths that makes the Bibh 
a Discourse of God — the Word of God. It is the Shekinal 
Ifiat renders it sacred and " holy." And with manifold names 
and expressions of the wisdom, power, and goodiuess of 6od 
do the Scriptures invite men to the faith, love, and service of 
Him. if We strike out from the record those passages thai 
tell of His being and His works^ we reduce the dimensions ef 
the volume almost by half, we make it a book without sense oi 
meaning, we exchange its rindiant light for midnight darkness 

Biit if we expunge from the same book all those passages in 
which man's immortality is expressly mentioned or unqifireistion' 
My assufned, we leave the volume unchanged. It might have 
been written precisely as it is, and the revelation would have 
been just as complete as it i^ if the sacred writers hiad agreed 
to ^are thkt doctrine now so much on the lipd of men, or al 
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least, to spekk about it so obscurely that their wdrdd shbald 
settle nothing in the case. 

Whence this contrast in the scriptural treatment of these 
ideas ? Will it be said that inan^s immortality is safficiently 
dear to man's unaided reason? Bui that important truth 
ought to be exceedivtgly clear to human reason, which need not 
be named in <t revdation. And if the more obvious truth is 
named less frequently because more obvious, then man's im- 
mortality should be as much clearer than God's existence as li 
thousand is greater than zero ; for this is iobout tihe humericai 
Kitio in which the truths are named. 

No one will claim that the soul's immortality is so <dear past 
all shadow or dream of doubt But if we siippose, for argu* 
ment's sake, that it is too clear to heed explicit mention in the 
Bible, we only encounter a new difficulty. The revelatioii 
vhich God should make to man is of necessity given in man's 
language ; not only in a human dialect, but also in the current 
plirases of human speech, including many proverbial expres- 
sions. Bnt if the iminprtality of men were so clear a doctrine 
of the human reason, it must be a most cherished sentiment, 
and must give rise to many i^iUar expressions — household 
words of natural theology. In fact, the doctrine has created 
various forms of expression that reveal the sentiment, wherever 
it has been believed. These now appear in the daily speech 
of Christendom, and we shall find them also in the old forms 
of gentile philosophy. Why, then, are such expressions wholly 
avoided and unknown in the Bible ? Why should the spirit of 
prophecy, tliat catches so readily the language of men> have 
&iled to eoftform to their style of thought iik this most Impor* 
tant item df their own immortal nature? If man id bom ail 
heir 'of the future eternity, why is he not invited and encour- 
aged to its suitable virtues by some mention of the fact? The 
gift of immortality is surely preeminently worthy of God's 
sacred mention to those who think aind say so much of their 
supposed possession of the boon. Why has he not deigned 
to say a plain word about a nature in man which would be the 
chief element of the divine image in him? 
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Such are our difficulties, on the supposition that man's proper 
immortality is too clear to need mention in a revelation. 
Turning from the supposition to the facts, we only meet a new 
difficulty in the anxious doubts of long generations on this very 
question. Because man was made for immor-tality, we find in 
his fallen nature, thfough all history, some sentiment of the 
birthright he had lost. He finds himself subject to death ; but 
he also finds, or thinks he finds, some remnant within him of 
that which is too good to die. Is death an eternal sleep? or, 
"If a man die, shall he live again?" This was the Question 
of Ages. But when it came to be answered, and '' Life and 
Immortality were brought to light," there was not a word said 
respecting the immortal nature of which there had been so 
much talk. He who " had the words of eternal life " never 
said that all men were to live for ever. He never spoke of 
the life that he gave as an attribute or quality of some other 
essential life which men already possessed. 

As I have remarked already, the Universalist will not 
probably claim that Christ gcnoe immortality to all men ; for 
this would imply that it had been lost. He will say rather 
that Christ revealed and gave assurance of what was already 
true. Thus a writer on 2 Tim. 1. 10, in the Universalist Quar- 
tetly (voL ii. p. 55), says : " Immortality of some beings was 
brought to light ; but not surely the immortality of angels or of 
beings in another sphere of action. It was the immortality oi 
mankind. But this could not have been disclosed, unless it 
had been possessed as an inherent attribute of the soul, prior 
to its^ disclosure — before the appearing of Christ." But Christ 
never said that men are immortal. His own words are never 
such as to describe such an existing fact. And the expression 
" brought to light " does not require such an interpretation. It 
may as naturally signify that he pointed out the way of life ; 
or that he showed that there is immortality for man, and how 
it may be gained. And this accords perfectly with the general 
tenor of his language. " I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life." «He that eateth of this bread shall live for ever." 
^ Grod so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." "Because I live, ye shall live also." Whether 
these and similar expressions cover the doctrine of immortality, 
I shall examine hereafter. But if they do, we see at once 
that they confirm my interpretation of the phrase in question. 

And equally significant, it seems to me, is the silence of 
Paul respecting the immortality of the soul. It may be said 
that the Jews were too little philosophic, or too full of national 
conceit and prejudice, to think of such an immortality, good for 
all nations and all men. But Paiil surely suffered no such lack 
of culture, nor such narrowness. He was the apostle of the 
Gentiles ; and he who could quote the gentile poets, and was 
even more a logician than a poet, could not have been so 
grossly ignorant of the Grecian philosophy as to know noth- 
ing of its doctrine of immortality. Why did he, then, never 
speak of the immortality of the 90ul ? Or, if he thought that 
too abstract and metaphysical a form of thought, why did he 
not speak of an immortal nature in man ? or of man as some- 
how immortal ? Nay, if he thought the Greeks in the truth 
respecting a universal immortality, but in error respecting the 
nature or method of it, why did he not take special pains to 
recognize their half of the truth, and complete the doctrine by 
showing the connection between its two parts ? When some 
mocked at the mention of the resurrection of the dead, why 
did he not show that immortality did not at all depend on the 
resurrection ? And when, in that most ample discussion in the 
15th chapter of 1st Corinthians, he made a supposition of no 
resurrection, why did he saiy, " Then tliey which ai'e fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished " ? 

The sum is this: The Scriptures, given to reveal God's 
(diaracter and man's duty and destiny, speak of the divine 
existence many hundred times and in considerable variety of 
ways; but they speak of man's proper immortality, equally 
important to himself, never. And though the question had been 
long agitated among men, and the doctrine was incarnated in 
men's language, Christ, coming to illustrate the subject, said 
iu>thing of the doctrine. And Faul^ whoa^ «ducsA.v(m «xA msr 
6 
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sioh pointed him out as the man to name and teacTi so gteat d. 
truth, has failed to do it. The question arises whether the 
supposed taking for granted of man's immortality is not an as- 
sumption out of the Bible, and foreign to it* 

I think that my argument from the silence of the Scriptures 
respecting man's immortality receives additional force fit>m 
Some facts among the Spiritualists. They ofier the spiritual 
manifestations as proving more than almost any thing else the 
immortality of the souL Those Spiritualists who reject the 
Bible will naturally regard its teachings as defective on this 
subject. But how is it with those who accept the Bible ? 1 
fcan not speak from very general acquaintance or reading ; but 
1 have read enough to know that the following incident means 
something. The first lecturer on Spiritualism whom 1 have 
heard, informed us he had been a Methodist preacher. He 
found himself in trouble because he could not prove the im- 
mortality of the soul from the Bible. He told his perplexity 
to a friend ; yet he found no relief, but aggravation of his dif- 
ficulty, for his friend was in the same predicament. The friend, 
however, thought that vfha/t the Church had always held must 
be true, and he must preach it indulging no private speculations 
on the subject. Our lecturer replied that God gave him the 
faculty of reason, and he did not dare to forego the use of it ; 
he must think for himself. And he thought he cbiild now 
prove the desired immortality, thus : Matter is eternal. What- 
ever produces material effects is matter. The spirits do this ; 
I I ' ' ' ■ ' 

4 

* This argument from the persistent silence of the Scriptni-es respect- 
ing man's immortality I regard as the main argument of my book ; atid 
it is 80 regarded by others. It is passed over in silence by tiired of my 
reviewers : D. N. Lord, Theological and Literary Jonritai, April, 185$; 
Dr. J. Strong, Methodist Quarterly Review, Jaly, 1858; and Dr. A. 
Hovey, State of the Impenitont Dead. Another reviewer. Prof. E. P. 
Barrows, Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1858, entirely misapprehejids the argu- 
ment ; he proceeds as if I had in mind only the " immortality of tho 
soul " in the techirical or metaphysical sense, though I devote a paragn^h 
(p. 162) to prevent such a mtsconception. I know the professor too well 
to suspect him of an intentional igrumOio eUnchi ; but the ignoratUia eloDcbi 
if msmifoit. 
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notice ihej Aire material and eternal; and the Bible, recognizing 
their existence, teacheis thus the immorta^tj of the soul. 

The argument of our leicturer |)lainly proved a great deal 
too much, — ^a past eternal existence, as well as a future im- 
mortality, and that of all species of Hfe. It was pretty straight 
pantheism. Tet I doubt whether the lack of faith among 
orthodox Christians in a Providence that cbuld give immortal 
Hie to ih^ worthy alone, or their relumce on immortality from 
some ''nature of .things,'' has not helped forward tiiis modem 
style of pantheism. 

i 2. IsAe immoiiciUty of the kotA liCPLtEb in ikd Scriphtmf 

A truth with does not lie on the surface of an expression, or 
m the form of its words, may yet be very clearly contained or 
implied in it. Is the immortality of man thus taught in the 
Bible ? A very few passages only need here to be considered. 

Gen. i. 26, 27 : " And Otod skid, Let us inftke maa in oar image, after 
oar likeness. * . . So. God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him." 

i think this can prove no more than the creation of man fof* 
immortality, of which, nevertheless, he might fail. I think the 
expression in the Book of Wisdom, ii. 23, denotes just this : 
** God made man for immortality (ep^ aph^iarsia), and to the 
image of his own nature made he him. But by the envy of 
the Devil death came into the world." Some editions of the 
Apocrypha have the word eternity instead of nature ; but this 
is a fklse reading of didiotetoi instead of idiatetos, which has 
bj&en remarked by various scholars. And I think the context 
6h0WB that the prospective immortality was, in the opinion of 
the Jews, cut off by the entrance of death. This appears more 
fally from the entire context, which I think signifies the im- 
mortality of the righteous alone : — " And they [the wicked] 
knew not the secrets of God, nor hoped for the reward of 
righteousness, nor esteemed the honor of holy souls. For God 
made man for incorruption, and to the image of his own nature 
amd^kfhlm. Bat bjr th# «hvy of thm D%\\\ to)£taL t»&i^\oE^ 
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the world ; And they follow him that are of his side. But the- 
souls of the just are in the hand of God, and torment maj not 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seamed to die, 
and their exit was reckoned a calamity, and their departure 
from us utter destruction ; but thej are in peace. For though, 
in the sight of men they are punished, their hope is full of im- 
mortality." 

This passage may be taken as showing how the Jews under- 
stood that in Genesis, and my view is supported by an expres- 
sion in ch. XV. 3 : " The just live for ever (ets ton aiona), and. 
their reward is in the Lord." 

And two expressions in the New Testament seem to denote 
that the divine image in man is a moral likeness. Eph. iv. 
24 : " Put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." Col. iii. 10 : '^ And have put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him." From this we should not 
infer that actual holiness was concreated in man ; Tor character 
can not be created by another. Rather, I should take it, man 
was made with a capacity and design for godliness, or godlike- 
ness, and thus for immortality. Now that which is mora^ is 
primary and ruling ; that which is physical is subordinate. If 
the godlikeness. fails, the immortality may follow. 

Gen. ii. 7 : ** And tlie Lord God formed man of the dnst of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man be- 
came a living soul." 

Few of your readers, I presume, need to be told that the 
Hebrew phrase for " living soul " is in ch. i. 80, applied to 
the brutes. And in ch. vii. 22, we have a still stronger ex- 
pression: "All in whose nostrils was the breath of the spirit 
of lives {nishmath ruach chajim) died." In 1 Cor. xv.^ 45, the 
phrase is put in a contrast which directly intimates that Adam 
was not made absolutely immortal : " The first Adam was made 
a living soul; the last 'Adam was made a quickening spirit." 

Eccl. iii. 21 : " Who knoweth *the spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spuit of the beast that goetli downward to the earth ? " 

ThiM t0Xt noald h% nnworthi' of att«uU<ici in this atgamosf 
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if it were not so often adduced by manj orthodox people. I 
am happily ignorant of the Universalist treatment of it. Suf- 
fice it to say, the previous verse, — " All go unto one place ; 
all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again," — and still more 
the 19th verse, sustain the view which takes it as a challenge ; 
q.d. :" Who knows whether the spirit of man goeth upward?" 
etc It is a piece of Solomon's scepticism, which proves Epicu- 
reanism and French atheism if it proves any thing. That it 
should get into a " Scripture Manual " as a proof-text that man 
will live as long as God does, shows either a sad state of tra- 
ditional reasoning, or a* great meagreness of orthodox argu- 
ment. 

Eccl. xii. 7 : ^ Then shall the dnst return to the earth as it was ; and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it/' 

Here the Preacher speaks more as a moralist, and, as the 
last two verses show, with some sentiment of piety. Yet 
his whole book yields scarcely a glimpse of immortality. The 
"judgment" named in verse 14, if after death, proves no eter- 
nal life. And the expression " shall return to God who gave 
it" naturally denotes that the spirit reverts back to the disposal 
of the power that created it; and it may intimate a return to 
original notliingness. This view is strongly supported by an 
expression of Justin Martyr, treating this very question of im- 
mortality. He says : " As the personal man does not always 
exist, and body and soul are not ever conjoined ; but, whenever 
this liai*mony must be dissolved, the soul leaves the body, and 
the man is no more ; eo likewise,- whenever it is necessary that 
the soul should no longefbe, the vital spirit leaves it, and the 
soul is no more, but itself returns again thither whence it was 
taken." (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 6.) 

§ 3. The General Tenor of Scriptural Language. 

There are two methods of human thought and investigation : 
synthesis and analysis ; the compiling of facts, and the exam- 
ination of them singly. Neither of these methods is safe or 
^mplete without the other. When, therefore, 1 o^«t ^<5i 
6* 
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general tenor of scriptural language oh this dnbjeet^ I do not 
ask the reader to deem it worth a straw without bome consider- 
ation of what the language tneans. For it is at least concelr- 
able that afler a hundred passages have been recited, sounding 
as if thej supported one side of a question, thej should be 
one by one ti-ansferred to the other side, or removed and thrown 
out as not referring to the subject, — belonging to neither side. 

Before giving my list, therefore, or my enumeration, I re- 
mark that it includes most of the passages that seem to refer 
to the future if not the final destiny of man. It also does not 
include the greater number of passages in the Old Testament 
that probably denote temporal destructions or deliverances 
of the Jews. I think not more than a tithe of the number I 
give could be claimed as of special Jewish application ; and X 
willingly pay sUch a tithe in account with the seed of Abra- 
ham, with the single remark that if such Old Testament pas- 
sages signify nothing beyond the grave, then the Jews knew 
nothing beyond the grave. But then it becomes a fair question 
whether the passages do not contain a principle, and if the 
temporal deliverances and destructions were not types of similar 
results in man's relations to the immortal life. And if it is 
claimed that many of the passages I count refer to the life or 
death of the bodi/ but not of the soul, I reply that very few 
passages will be left to be referred to any immortal life. And 
the question whether they are to be taken literally or meta- 
phorically, will be duly cx)nsidered. Also the question whether 
those which speak of everlasting or eternal life, or 4ife eis ton 
aidna, denote the life of the Christian dispensation, aionian life 
in some limited sense, or immortal life in the absolute sense. 

A very few passages, obviously not referring to man's final 
destiny (e.g. Isa. xxxviii. 16), are thrown in as suggesting 
the literal sense of others which may thus refer. Also two or 
three asserting God's immortality, because they contain phrases 
apparently denoting the destiny of good men. 

I must ask the indulgence of the reader, or rather his assist- 
ance, referring as I do to most passages without quoting them. 
Mjr best apology is that such passages ovxgYvt lo ^to^^ nothing 
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either wa^ ii they atis h(^t read ; ktid when they Ate read in 
theb: i^ces cnie has the beneGt of the tontestt 

TO live; living. 

** This do, aiid thou shalt live *' (Luke x. 28 ; compare Lev. 
xviii. 5 ; Neh. ix. 29 ; Prov. iv. 4 ; vii. 2 ; Rom. x. 5 ; Gal. 
iii. 12). "Man doth not live hj -bread alone, but by every 
word that proeeedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live** (Deut viii. 3 ; comp. Matt. iv. 4). "Incline yotir ear 
and cotae unto me ; hear, and your soul shall live " (Isa. Iv. 
8 ; coinp. 1 Sam. i. 26 ; xvii. 55 ; xxv. 26 ; 2 Sam. xi. 11 ; 
Ps. Ixix. 32 ; c^ix. 175 ; Jer. xxxviii. 20). 

^ He is just ; he shall surely live ** (Ezek. xviii. 9 ; comp. 
ch. iii. 21 ; xviii. 17, 19, 21, 22, 24, 32; xx. 11, 13, 21, 25; 
xxxiii. 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 19 ; xxivii. 3-14). ^ the just shall 
live by faith'* (Bom. i. 17 ; comp. Hab. ii. 4; Oal. iii. 11 ; 
tteb. X. 38). See also Ps. Ixxii. 15 ; cxviii. 17 ; cxix. 144; 
Prov. ix. 6 ; XV. ^7 ; Isa. xxvi. 14, 19 ; xxxviii. 16 ; Luke, Xx. 
38 ; John v. 25 ; vi. 57 (" He that eateth me, even he shall 
livfe by me *') ; xi. 25 ; xiv. 19 (" Because I live, ye shall live 
also") ; Rom. vi. 8 ; Viii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; Gal. ii. 19, 20 ; 
1 Thfes. V. 10 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; 1 John iv. 9. 

" Shall be called holy, every one that is written among the 
living in Jerusalem ** (Isa. iv. 3). See also Ps. xxvii. 18 ; Iii. 
5 ; Ivi. 13 ; Ixix. 28 ; cxvi. 9 ; Cxlii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 32 ; Mark 
xii. 27 ; Luke xx. 38. 

TO LIVE ^oiBL EVER, (Gk. ei8 toti aionOj Heb. Voldm.) 

** He that eateth of this bread shall live for ever " (John vi. 
51, 58). See ako Gen. iii. 22 ; Deut. xxxii. 40 (" I [Jehovah] 
lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever ") ; Ps. 
xxii. 26 ; xlix. 9. 

LiPEi 

« tree 6f liffe ** (Gen. ii. 9 ; iii. 22, 24 ; Prov. iii. 18 ; Rev. 
ii. i ; X3tii. l4). " Th6 soul of iday lord shall b^ b(i^\vd \tv 
the hvtBdie of life ivkh the Lotd ihy GcA'' (\ ^atei, ^^* 
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29). « Thou wilt Bhow me the path of life *' (Ps. xvi. 11 ; 
comp. Acts ii. 28). ^< I have set before 70U life and deat^, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life" (Deut xxx.l9; 
comp. V. 15 ; Jer. xxi. 8. This and the following passages, 1 
offer as typical, and as containing a principle : Deut. xxxii. 
47 ; Ps. XXX. 5 ; xxxiv. 12 ; xxxvi. 9 ; xci. 16 ; Prov. iii. 2, 
22 ; iv. 22, 23^ v. C ; vi. 23 ; viii. 35 ; x. 11, 16, 17 ; xi. 19, 
30 ; xii. 28 ; xiii. 12, 14 ; xiv. 27 (" The fear of the Lord ia 
a fountain of life ") ; xv. 4, 24 ('* The way of life is above to 
the wise, that he may depart from Sheol beneath ") ; xix. 23 ; 
xxi. 21 ; Eccl. vii. 12). ^^ Sti*ait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, that leadeth unto life ; and few there be that find it " 
(Matt. vii. 14). " It is better for thee to enter into life,** etc 
(Matt, xviii. 8, 9 ; comp. Mark ix.^ 43-45). ** If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments" (Matt xix. 17). 
" Shall not see life " (John iii. 36). " Resurrection of life " 
(John V. 29). " Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have 
life " (John v. 40 ; comp. x. 10 ; xx. 31). '' I am the bread 
of life " (John vi. 35 ; comp. vs. 33, 48, 51, 53, 63 ; also cb. 
i. 4 ; viii. 12 ; xi. 25 ; xiv. 6 ; Acts iii. 15 ; CoL iii. 4 ; 1 John 
i. 1, 2). 

" Book of life " (Phil. iv. 3 ; Rev. iii. 5 ; xiii. 8 ; xvii. 8 ; 
XX. 12, 15 ; xxi. 27 ; xxii. 19). " Water of life " (Rev. xxi. 
6; xxii. 1, 17; comp. ch. vii. 17; John iv.. 10; vii. 38). 
"Crown of life" (Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10). 

See also Rom. v. 17, 18 ; vii. 10 ; viii. 6, 10 ; 2 Cor. ii. 16 
(" Savor of death unto death, and of life unto life ") ; iii. 6 ; 
V. 4 (" Mortality swallowed up of life ") ; Gal. iii. 21 ; Eph. 
iv. 18; Phil. ii. 16; Col. iii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 8 (" GodHness, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come;" comp. 3 Pet. i, 3); 2 Tim. i. 10 ; Heb. vii. 16; 
1 Pet. iii. 7, 10 ; 1 John v. 12, 16. 

ETERNAL OR EVERLASTING LIFE (zoe aiomOS.) 

The phrase is found once in the Old Testament (Dan. xii. 
2), and forty-four times in the New Testament, the places 
easiljr found by the concordance. In most instances the ex- 
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n is partitiTe, or designates a class of men. ^Wliether 
rase implies immortal life will be considered hereafler. 

R SZPBESSIONS APPARENTLT DENOTING IMMOBTAL 

LIFE. 

i asked of thee life, and thou gayest it him, even length 
3 for ever and ever" (Ps. xxi. 4). "Life for ever- 
(Ps. cxxxiii. 3). Immortality or incorruption ; — Atha- 
[1 Cor. XV. 53, 54; comp. 1 Tim. vi. J 6). AphtharstOj 
ii. 7 ; I Cor. xv. 42, 50, 53, 54 ; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
also denotes incarruptness, as in Eph. vi. 24 ; Tit. ii. 7.* 
Tames' translation of the word is not bad.) Incorrupt- 
U)m. i. 23 ; 1 Cor, ix. 25 : xv. 52 ; 1 Tim. i. 17 ; 1 Pet. 
I ; iii. 4.) 

TO DIE. 

alt snrely die" (Gen. ii. 17; iii. 4; Ezek. iii. 18; 
8, 14). « He that hateth reproof shall die " (Prov. xv. 
>mp. V. 23; X. 21; xix. 16). *'The sonl that sinneth, 
I die" (i.e. the very person that sins, Ezek. xviii. 4 ; 
vs. 18-32). "That a man may eat thereof and not 
[John vi. 50 ; comp. xi. 26). See also Luke x:^. 36 1 
iii 21, 24 ; Rom. viii. 13. 

DEATH. 

) that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul ; all 
at hate me love death." (Prov. viii. 36. This I offer 
aining a principle respecting the future life. Comp. x* 
19; xii. 28; xiii. 14; xiv. 12; xvi. 25; xviii. 21; 
tviii. 32; xxxiii. 11.) **K a man keep my saying he 
syer see death " (John viii. 51 ; comp. ver. 52). " The 
of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life> 
1 Jesus Christ our Lord " (Rom. vi. 23 ; comp. vs. 16> 
. V. 12, 14, 21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 26, 54,.55, 56 ; also the 



.ve since discovered error in this statement respecting aphtharsia, 
»rreeted is my Bq^oioder, p. 434. 
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ibllowmg pa88ag6$i i^m which aqpe. i;bi^ migne the metftphw« 
ical sense: yU. 5, 10, 13, 24; viii. 2, 6). See ^so 2 Cor. 
ii. 16 ("death unto death"); i". 7; 2 Tim. i. 10 ("hath 
abolished death ") ; Heb. ii. 14, 15 ; Jas. i. 14 ; 1 John iii..l4; 
V. 16, 17; Rev. xxi. 4. 

8EC0NP DEATH. 

This phrase ia put in contrast with " crown of life,^ ^ resiir 
rection/' *^ book of life/ <' water of life," Re?, ii. 1 > i » 6, 

1 4 ; xxi. 8. It wiU he farther examined. 

TO febish; to be destroted. 

These expressions are th^ sfune in the oi%tn^. I select 
mostly from the New Testament " It is not the. will of yeur 
Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish " (Matt, xviii. 14 ; comp. John iii. 15 ; x. 28 ; 1 Cor. 
viii. 11). ^ A sw^et savor . • . i|i them tliat perish . . . 
of <death unto death ^ (d Oor. iL 15, 16 ; oomp. 1 Cor. i. 18 ; 

2 Thes. ii. 10). S^e also Luke xili. d ; Aets viii. 20 ; xiii. 
41 ; Rom. ii. 12 j 1 Cor. xv. 18 ; 2 Pet. iii. ^ >' Shall utterly 
perish in their own eorruptioii " (2 Pet. ii. 12). 

<< Able to destroy both soul and body in hell " (Matt. x. 28 ; 
comp. Jas. iv. 12). <^ Will destroy those hosbaadmen," eta, 
(Matt. xxi. 41 ; Mark xii. 9; Luke xx. 16.) See also Rom. 
xiv. 20 ; (2 Pet. ii. 12 ; 1 John iii. 8 ; Jude 5. " Every soul 
which will not hear that prophet shall be utterly destroyed 
(exolothreuthesetai) from among the people " (Aeta iiL 2B ; 
comp. Deut. iv. 26). 

perdition; HESTRUCTIOlf. 

I disoard the conventional sense of the word ^ perdition ** 
which makes it the same with << damnation," remarking that 
it strictly means pmshing or being destvoyed. The qupsttoii 
whether these words refer to the body alone, or to the bem^ 
is not here decided. 

" To tjiem an evidence of perditioui hut to yqu of u^va- 
titm, and that of God " (Phil, i, 23 i ^im^, H^ ^,M 5 2 F^ti 
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iii, 7). « Son of F^rditiQ?! " (Join xviL 12 ; 2 Thca. u. 9). 
^ Foolisb and hurtful lusts which drown la^n in destnictjoR 
and perdition" (1 Tim. yi. 9). '^The bea^t . . . that goeth 
into perditioa" (Rev. s^vii. 8, 11). 

<^ Broad is the way," etc., (Matt, vii. 1?.) <« Vessels of 
wrathj, fitted to destruction " (Bom. Is:. 22), << Whose end is 
destruction" (Phil. iii. 19.; see context). See also 2 Cor. v. 5 ; 
X. 8; xiii. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; iii. 16* '^Everlasting destruc- 
tion " (2 Thes, i. 9 ; comp. 1 Thes. y. 3 ; Ps. Iii. $; xcii. 7 ; 
Is^ X. 25. ; xiii> 6* Whether this destructipp admits a subse- 
quent salvation is to be considered.) 

As part pf the general tenor of scriptural l^^ua^ I should 
Bame the dasa of 

B^eaAGES SUPF03EP TO xxPhr a gskbiial SALVATipir. 

Luke XX. 38 ; Bom. v. 12-21 ; and 1 Cor. xv. 12-58, are 
named above. The others most important are the promises 
that in Christ should all the nations of the earth be blessed " 
(Gen. xii. 3 ; xxii. 18 ; xxvi. 4 ; Act^ iii. 25 ; Gal. iii. 8 ; 
oomp. Ps. Ixvii.^ ; Ixxii. 11, 17 ; Ixxxvi. 9 ; Isa. ii. ? ; Mai. 
ilL 12 ; Rev. xv. 4). The mission of Christ to seek and save 
the lost (Matt. :?. 6 ; xv. 24 ; xviii. U ; Luke xix. IG). The 
declaration, <<And I^ if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me " (John xiii. 32). The designation of Christ as the " Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world " (John i. 29 ; 
comp. 1 John ii. 2) ; as the " bread of God that giveth life 
unto the world " (John vi. 33 ; comp. ver. 51) ; and as the 
" Savior of the world " (John iv. 42 ; 1 John iv.^ 14 ; comp. 
1 Tim. iv. 10; ii. 4). See also Epm. xi. 14. The paternal 
relation and character of God (Isa. Ixiii. 16 ; Ixix. 8 ; Mai. 
iL 10 ; Matt. vi. 9 ; Luke xi. 2 ; Acts xvii. 26, 28 ; Heb. xii. 9 ; 
but see context, and comp. Ps. ciii. 13 ; Ezek. xviii. 4 ; Matt. 
V. 45 ; John viii^ 41-44; Bom. viii. 15). The character of 
God as loving and ^lercifl|l (in manifold passages). The resti- 
tution of all thix^ (A^^ ^^* ^1)* The promises of Christ's 
ui||versa| dpnunlpn (Phil, ii, 9-11*, Iaa.x\N.%&\ \Q<(St«i^?^« 
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24-28; Rev. y. 13). The destniction of death, Satan, and 
liiB works (1 Cor. xv. 26, 55; Gen. ill. 15; Heb. ii. 14; 
1 John iii. 8 ; Rev. xx. 14 ; xxi. 4). 

This list I do not offer as complete, so the reader will not be 
prejudiced by its brevity. Several passages concerning God's 
long-suffering with and repeated forgiveness of the Jews, in 
the Old Testament, might be added as containing a principle. 

Yet if passages declaring the mercy of Grod are brought 
into the list, those touching the divine anger, whatever that 
means, might be added ; and, as apparently asserting a limit 
to the divine forbearance, such a passage as Heb. iii. 7-iv. 11. 

I have tried what I shall be proud if I have accomplished, 
to give this " general tenor " impartially. I here add that I do 
not assume that any of the passages apply to man's final des- 
tiny. I simply insist that in the absence of all statement of 
man's immortality this general tenor has great force ; and the 
same silence respecting an im|nprtal nature in man may admit 
the application of the common i^emark, that the literal or ordi- 
nary sense of words is prima facie the true sense, overruled 
only by special considerations. Whether the literal sense shall 
be applied to physical life and death, or to tlf& question of im- 
mortality, is to be considered. 

I am very far from asking or expecting tliat my opponent 
should examine all these four hundred passages, or even a 
small fraction of them. If he shows that those which I shall 
examine do not prove my proposition, I am answered, and that 
triumphantly, unless I happen to select the weakest passages 
for proof. For if my chosen texts do not contain my doctrine, 
there is left an a priori presumption against those I do not 
select. And if I have failed to present fairly the general tenor 
of the Scriptures, my opponent may do better. 

§ 4. 77ie JExegetic(d or Analytic Argument, 

So much for the general tenor or tone of scriptural language 
respecting man's destiny. This is the synthetical argument, 
vaJaable in its place, but, as I said, indecisive without that 
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6tlier element of reasoning,-^ the inquiry What individual 
exprressiotis mean. 

1 will now therefore ejcamine a few of these passaged more 
paiticiilarlj ; partly to meet certain arguments for theit meta- 
phorical sense, and partly to show more directly ihat they con- 
tain the literal sense, and apply to a final destiny. 

(Sen. ii. 17': " Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
^faidt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof/thoa shalt 
Uiti^ die." 

This is cl^ijtn^d, Ist, a^ applying to temporal or physical 
deaitli only, not that of the soul ; 2dly, as denbthig moral 
or «pirittial death only, and. not that of the being. 

To the first obje<ition it is sufficient to reply for the present 
that no plkin instruction appears to have been given our first 
parents of a distinction between body and soul as ''body 
mortal" and "bouI immortal." Hence, when they saw the 
brutes around thein dying into nothingness, and heard the sen- 
tefnce, " Dtist thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return" (Geti. 
ill. 19), it seems to me they must have had small hope of im- 
mortality left, unless by a rescue and redemption. And 
whether the promised deliverance would accrue to their benefit, 
or to that of their seed only, they Were not told particularly^ 
W) fer as we are awaris. And the expression in Gen. iii. 22, 
^ Lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live for ever," seems a little discOtiraging in the 
hour of expulsion ilrom so sweet a paradise. I query Whether 
a Umversalist, commissioned to execute the business, using 
his own words, would have said just so nrach and then have 
dropped the subject, to finish his work by gual^ing the tree of 
life with forbidding security (ver, 24). 

But it is urged, both by the Orthodox and by Uhivetsalists, 
that literal death could not h&ve been intended in the seiitence 
in <7en. ii. 17, because our first parents did not actually die on 
the day oif their sin. It is inferred that the death intended Was 
a moM or spiritual death, comnlonly called death ''in tres- 
passes and dins ; " and to support this view the expressions in 
Eph. ii. 1, 5 ; CJol. ii. 13; Matt. viii. 22 Q*lieV.\Iti^ as»ii^!wal 

7 
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their dead ") ; 1 Tim. v. 6 (« is dead while he liveth") ; Bev. 
iii. 1 Q^ Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead "), and 
some others, are frequently cited. And the apparently meta- 
phorical sense of the word in such passages gives a very re- 
spectable appearance of argument to show that the threatened 
penalty of siil is a death which does not kill. 

But I think the argument is only apparent. True, as Adam 
did not die out on the day he sinned, there must be some figure 
or trope in the sentence ; but it may still be a trope that leaT^ 
the literal sense intact There is just such a fi^re, in frequent 
use in the Bible and in the common speeeh of men. Thus, if 
a person has taken active or subtle poison, by which sooner or 
later he must die, or has provoked a mortal enemy, or ha» 
committed a capital crime, for which he must be detected and 
sentenced, or is falling from a precipice, and must be £Eitally 
Jiurt if not dashed in pieces, —we siay " he is & dead man !** 

. And the iime of his dying, whether instant or after long years, 
makes no difference in the proper import and truth of the ex- 
pression. The literal sense, of course, remains. This figure — of 
the anticipation of the future as if present — is well known among 
the rhetoricians, who have bestowed upon it the classic name 
of prolepsis. I said it occurs in the Bible. The Eg3rptian8 
applied it to themselves, when the angel of death had smitten 
their first-bom : ^' We be all dead men/' And so the Israelites, 
when the troop of Korah was suddenly destroyed : '' Behold, we 
die ; we perish ; we all perish." And Crod himself is repre- 
sented as speaking in the same way to Abimelech: ^^ Behold 
thou art but a dead man, for the woman which thou hast taken." 
And language very similar to that in Gen. ii. 17, occurs 
in two parallel passages. In Exod. x. 28, Pharaoh says to 
Moses: ^ Gkt thee from me ; take heed to thyself, see my &ce 
no more ; for in that day thoir seest my face, thou shalt die." 
Would any one have questioned the veracity of the king, if his 
threatening had been incurred, and executed afler several days, 
or even weeks or months ? Again in 1 Kings ii. 36, 37, Solo- 
mon says to Shimei: '^It shall be that on the day that thou 

■ goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, thou shalt know 
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for certain that tbou shalt surelj die." Shimei did go, in pur- 
suit of two fugitive servants, (under the law of Congress, we 
suppose, as Solomon had no statute so convenient, and thus hj 
a long prolepsts of three thousand jears anticipating thefuturtf 
- as already present,) all the way from Jerusalem to Gath, and 
then from Gath to Achish — several days' journey. Did that 
make the threatening word' of Solomon out of date ? His last 
words tell his evident meaning: ''Thy blood shall be upon 
thine own head." 

I take the meaning of Gen. ii. 17, to be, then, that life was 
forfeit by transgression. And this might be the life of the 
soul no less than of the body ; nay, it must appear so if there 
were no clear intimation that jthe soul was spared. And the 
earliest versions and paraphrases, besides able commentators, 
support the view I have given. The Greek translation of 
Symmachus (a. d. 200) renders the phrase : " Thou shalt be 
mortal." The Syriac gives the same sense, which is accepted 
by Jerome, and by Grotius. The Arabic renders it : " Thou 
shalt deserve to die." The Targum or paraphrase of Jonathan : 
" Thou shalt be subject to death," or guilty of death (reus mor- 
tis) ; in like manner Isidore of Pelusium, and an eminent 
Eabbi, Nachmanides. Some of the Hebrews understood it to 
mean immediate death, averted by repentance. (See Fagius, 
in Poole's Synopsis.) "Other writers say : " The phrase. Thou 
shalt die, does not signify the fact of dying, but its necessity 
and desert." (Cornelius a Lapide, et. al., in Poole's Synopsis.) 
Vatablus interprets : " Thpu shalt be subject to death, both of 
body and soul." And Fagius adds that the Hebrews deny 
not this twofold death. Others : " Say rather that Adam then 
began to die; that is, by a lingering death of inward wasting 
and decay." The above are all, save one, varieties of the 
same proleptic sense, and all are varieties of the literal sense. 
They differ in form only, while they agree in substance. The 
sense I have given is also approved by Anselm among the 
mediseyal Fathers, and by Dr. Knapp and Dr. J. Mtiller, 
among modem German divines. 
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Of* the Jei^sli opinions I may give som^ glimpse elsewhere. 
But the foUowitig, from ti Rabbi of the sixteenth centnry, Abar- 
heaael, who knew how to talk of the immortality of the sdtil, 
is signiBcatit. He says: "The wicked in their lifetime are 
caQed dead, and their soiil is to be destroyed with the ignominj 
of the body, and will not Tiave iinniortality or eternity." (Sum- 
tnary of the Faith, c. 24.) 

ikhd in one or other of the following passages of the New 
Testament supposed to sustain the metaphorical sense oT death, 
—Matt viii. 22 ; !Rom. vi. 11 ; viii. 11 ; Eph. ii. 1, 5 ; CoL ii. 13; 
1 Titti. V. 6 ; Rev. iii. 1,^—1 find the sense I have given sup- 
ported by Theodoret, Chrysostom, Augustine, Erasmus, <-Jalvm, 
Beza, Turretin, Calovius, iPaareus, Calijctus, Goniar, iSrotius, 
Vitringa, Bengel, Michaelis, Bretschneider, Wtthl, Biickert, 
Flatt, ifttitzsche, KUuffer, Tholuck, Meyer, Hammond, Whitby, 
Clarke, Macknight. In this view, to be " dead in trespasses. 
flCnd silis " will mean, to be subject to death hy reason of tres^ 
trasses and srus. And this agrees naturally with die ^rpres- 
6i<9is in Ej?ek. xviii. iS : « He shall die in his iniquity.'' And 
v^. 24 : " In his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his ^in 
that he hath sinned, in them shall he die.'' And John viii. 21, 
24: "I said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your sins: 
for If ye believe not that 1 am he, ye shall die in your sins.* 
Aiid 1 Cor. xv. l7 : ** If Christ he not raised, your feith is 
vain ; ye are yi^t in your sms." The last expression is used 
of the Gorinthiian "Christians, who were supposed to be con- 
verted, regenerate, and no longer in the guilt or bondage of sin. 
Here the only possible sense is, subjection to the effects x>rpen' 
titty df sin, which is death. Here appears very finely the sense 
of the La,tin word rm^^ atid of the old English word guiUy; ic 
tidbUy but not df course iU deserving. 

Some of the ^bove writers are RestOrationists. The most 
hideed, are brthodoic. But tny tJniversaiist friends vrill hardly 
quarrel with thalt fact, since the interpretation, so i&r as it 
^eets the present question, Is as utifriendly to the orthodot 
view as to the Universalist. It goes to refute the notion of ft 
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metaphoiiGal death that spaiies die immortal life of the sou]^. 
And hence the effort of a late writer against the view X hM txh 
show that these passage& do signify spiritual death.* 

But I am willing, foi! argument's sak^ to gi^e up any sup- 
port to.mj: view that comes &Qm my interpretation of all thesei- 
pas6ttges» Allow, jft>F a moment, that ''death in trespasses and 
sins" denotes morally or spiiitually dead. What is gained> 
either to the orthodox view or to the Universalist ? M this 
death is like disease^ it ranains to he shown that it is not mot^ 
tal — that sin is not to the soul what fktal disease is to the' 
body. The metaphorical sense may thus inditde^ rather than 
exclude, the literal sense. So we say of the abandoned ine- 
briate that he has '^ destroyed " himself. Instead of foolishly 
arguing that »nce he is not dead yet, but staggers boistepoosly- 
about, he will live for ever, and never dirop into a drunkard's 
grave, we say he will certainly die just because he has des- 
troyed himself. So a moral- and spiritual death may f<fre- 
sfaadiow and atmosphere a real and'final death of the souL We 
shall meet this question again; But here it may be remarked^ 
that the expression ^ detxd in trespasses and sins " supports the 
notion, if not of radical badness in human nature, at least of 
radical defect ; and thus it supports some of the previous ar^ 
gument against the Uiiiversalist view. The word- dead is a 
strong woM even in a metaphor. The literal sense of Gkn. ii. 
17, is, I think, pretty fairly sustained. And though the view 
runs counter to the prevalent notions about the immortality of' 
the soul, the passage applies to the soul as naturally as to the 
body. And this literal and extended application is proven^ I 

♦ Prof. Hovey (State of the Impenitent Dead, § 5) takes no notice of 
tho authorities given in my book for the proleptic sense of Gren. ii. 17. Wa 
reader might think that I stand alone in my. exegesis. He argues against 
it on the ground that such a lively figure of speech would not suit the for- 
mal announcement of a law and its penalty. It might be so in modem 
legislation, made into a special branch of government and a special busi- 
ness of a deliberative assembly. But God's personal and earnest words 
to Adam required no forjoallty. Tbis: argument an^Wv^ q^<^ lAWanRa^ 
giTen bj Prof. H, aw fresJy sabmitt^ to thoBe who i^tA Vo\2i\ %\^^« 
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think, bj a few passages that speak of life as a thing to be 
chosen and gained, and of death as to be shunned. I will 
name two or three passages. One is in 

Ezek. xviii. 31, 32: "^ake jou a new heart and a new spirit; for 
why will je die, O house of Israel ? For I hare no pleasure in the death 
of him that dietb, saith the Lord God ; wherefore torn yourselves, and 
live ye." 

I think the whole chapter and the class of sins which it 

mentions, do not favor the refer^ce of this passage to the 

national life of the Jews as a people. It is remarkable as 

asserting and insisting on the personal acconntabilitj of each 

man for himself. ^ The soul that sinneth, it shall die," and not 

one for another's fault. Does the passage, then, refer to the 

prolonging of life in this world ?. It does, indeed, unless we 

suppose the Jews had such hopes of a future life in their own 

land, by a resurrection, that thej might well understand these 

words as applying thus. I will not positively affirm that they 

looked so far into the future, in EzekieFs time ; though they 

did afterwards. If they did then, the passage decidedly favors 

the future life of the righteous alone. If they understood it 

only of long life on earth, it has only a typical value in my 

argument, though that is something. 

Luke X. 25, 28 : " Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? . . . 
This do and thou shalt live." 

I do not now affirm that eternal or aionian life implies im- 
mortal life. But the phrase '< thou shalt live " naturally sug- 
gests the literal sense. If the aionian life, or life of the gospel 
era, was implied, still Christ must mean more than simply that 
the lawyer would live on and into the gospel age, by keeping 
the commandments. If the aionian life was a spiritual and 
higher life, still Christ's reply no less favors the idea that such 
would be the only continuing and immortal life. 

John xiv. 19 : ''Because I live, ye shall live also." 

This expression can not easily be referred to a moral or <ptV- 

iiiud life, as distinct from life in the literal sense. All the 

circumstances, as they appear in the previous context, seem to 

Jie^r the expresaion to the future destinatioii oC iIl^ disciples. 
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" I will not leave jou comfortless ; I will come to you. Yet a 
little while, and the world seeth me no more ; but je see me ; 
because I live, ye shall live also." The same literal interpre- 
tation is proven by the words of Christ in John vi. 39, 40, 49, 
54 : '' And this is the Father s will which hath sent me, that 
of all which he bath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day. And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son and beheveth 
on him may have everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at 
the last day. . . . Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead. . • . Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last 
day.'' 

Rev. ii. 10, 11 : "Be thou faithful unto death, and I will gire thee a 
crown of life. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the spirit saith 
unto the churclies. He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death." 

The phrase ** second death," which is here contrasted with "a 
crown of life," occurs in three other places in this book, where 
it is put in contrast with "resurrection," "book of life," and 
^ water of life." It was also common among the Jews, and the 
following examples go to show that it meant extinction of being: 
" Every idolater, who says that there is another God besides 
me, I will slay with the second death, from which no man can 
come to life again." (Pirke R. Elieser, c. 54.) " Let Reuben 
live, and not die the second death, by which the ungodly die in 
the world to come." (Targum of Jerusalem, on Deut xxxiii. 
6.; " This hath been decreed by the Lord, that this sin shall 
not be forgiven them, until they die the second death." (Tar- 
gum on Isa. xxiL 14.) I take this to be a periphrastic way of 
saying that the sin should never be forgiven. So Matt. xii. 31 : 
" It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come." David Kimchi, one of the ablest Jewish • 
doctors, says the Targumist means, in the ^bove expression, 
" the death of the soul in the world to come." Again : " They 
Bhall die the second death, and shall not live in tl\Q ^odd V^ 
come, saith the Lord. " (Targum on Jer. li. 89 .^ " T3tie^ ^Saa^ 
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die the second death, so as not to enter into the world to come." 
(lb. Jer. li. 57.) 

On the phrase " the world to come/* 1 shall speak again. I 
am aware that Dr. Hammond, who is quoted at length by Mr. 
Paige in his ^ Selections/' makes some application of the pas- 
sage in Rev. xx. 6, to the gospel dispensation. He speaks of 
^ the second death, into which they are said to go, that are 
never to appear in the church again." But this indicates no 
immortality of the wicked. And the above citations, I think, 
fully warrant the words of Dr. H. : " Whatsoever be signified 
by the world to come (the age of the Messias, in whatsoever 
Jewish notion of it), it seems to denote such a death from 
which there is no release. And according to this notion of it, 
as it reflects ^^ on the Jirst death (which is a destruction, bat 
such as is reparable by a rising or resurrection, but this past 
hopes, and exclusive of that), so will all the several places in 
which it is used be clearly interpreted. . . . And though, in these 
different matters, some difference there must needs be in the 
significations, yet in all of them the notion of lUter destruction^ 
final, irreparable excision, may very properly be retained and 
applied to each of them." 

Matt. 3(. 28 : ** Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell." Compare Luke xii. 5. 

I need not here debate the question whether the being here 
referred to as "able to destroy both soul and body" is God or 
Satan. It is supposed to be Satan by Maurice in his " Theologi- 
cal Essays," and also by Stier in his " Words of Jesus/* in a 
happy statement of the argument. This view likewise acconis 
with a remarkable passage of Amobius, in his work " Against 
the Gentiles/* (a.d. 303.) . " This is the real death of man 
which leaves him nothing. What we- see is but the separation 
of soul and body, not his utter destruction. This, I say, is the 
true death of man, when souls that know not Grod are consumed 
by long-continued torment, by a fierce fire into which certain 
cruel enemies shall cast them, who were unknown before Christ, 
and detected hj himself alone." (1. 2. c. 14.) Amobius evi- 
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dendy refers to the evil angels, whom^ m a cdleetiTe sense, Br. 
BusbneUr calls Satan. What Amobius sajs of ^long'Kiontinued 
torment/' or of injUction generally, belongs to his age. It con-* 
cems the ^rm of thought only, not its substance. 

That annihilation is the danger here deseiibed is coneeded 
by Dr. Ballon, who says : ^ We see no allusion, here, to the 
idea of endless mis^y, batf rather to that of annihilation. It 
was a kiUin^ of the seal as well as the body, a destir^ing 
of both soal and body ; and the literal impcHt at lei^t of both 
expressions is, that it was a destruction of the one in* the same 
sense as of the other*'* (Universalist Expositor, vol. !▼• pw 
I^ : See Faige, Selections^ in loco.) And Mr* Balfoup : ^Mea 
who are able to kill the bodv could not kill the whole man or 
person, for this would be to blot the maa for ever out of ^st* 
ence. God only was able to do this." ^ If Grehenna refers 
to punishment in a future state, the passage m question rather 
teaches &e doctrine of annihilation than endless mkery/' 
(First Inquiry, f^. 152, 156. See also Appendix, pp. 354> 
355.) These writers think there could be no aetual dspger of 
anitihUaiion, — or that, if God can thus destroy, it does not foU 
low that he vnUy — because those whom Christ addressed were 
in the divine favor and under the divine protection. Yeiy 
true ; but that does not destroy all practical meaning of the 
passage. It may still describe a danger from which the disci- 
ples were delivered by their faithful allegiance, and would be 
finally saved by ^ continuing unto the end;" and a danger to 
which those are still exposed who do not trust in God because 
they do not love him. 

Again, when one urges that the disciples were in no actual 
danger of annihilation, I reply, it is equally. true that they were 
in no aetual danger of antf other calamity which gehenna m&j 
be supposed to mean. But Universalists now contend that 
^ gehenna punishment," in some sense, is or has been actual^ 
suffered by ungodly men. And this is to admit that {/'destruc- 
tion of ^ both soul and body " meftns annihilation, that is an 
actual danger, to be averted only by repeiitaiie>e. C;W)&\'Dft'H%'& 
warns ag&iBst an unreal danger , 
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Now that the destniction of the hody here contemplated is 
literal, is admitted hj alL It remains to be shown that the 
contemplated destruction of the soul is not also literal ; or that 
the phrase ^^ destroy both soul and body in gehenna " admits 
the idea that the soul is indestructible, or never will in fact be 
destroyed. But the literal sense seems so obvious and inev- 
itable that some Universalists take the word ^ soul " (psyche), 
not in its modern sense, but in the sense of ^ life," comparing 
the passage with Isa. x. 18, and Mai. iv. 1. They take the 
phrase ^^ soul and body " to be proverbial, and the whole phrase 
in hand to denote an utter destruction, temporally. But in a 
Bible that says nothing about an immortal soul, this interpre- 
tation is quite formidable. Admitting the phrase to be prover- 
bial, it remains to be shown that the destruetion named spares 
a principle of immortality, of which the Scriptures say nothing. 
But the passage in Matt. x. 28, is of still further importance, 
because it contains a much disputed word, gehenna (hell). 
Universalist writers have shown with great learning and abil- 
ity that gehenna can not mean a place of eternal misery. It is 
taken from the valley of the son of Hinnomj or Tophet, and 
there was no eternal misery there. And because the punish- 
ment referred to in the twelve places in the New Testament 
where the word occurs, could not be executed in that valley, 
Universalists have also inferred that it might be something 
different from any punishment accomplished in that valley. 
Here two questions arise : What was the punishment of the 
literal Tophet ? and, What corresponds to it, in the penalty of 
gehenna ? 

In Mark ix. 43-48, the word gehenna thrice occurs, and as 
often the phrase, " Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 

. not quenched." This brings us at once to Isa. xlvi. 24, the 
only other place where the phrase is found. '^ They shall go 
£>rth, and shall look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me ; for their worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched ; and they shall be an abhorring 
UBto all fiesh." Here I do not see that it matters whether the 

/f/ace described is the valley betoie 3ex\)fist\&ia^ qx ^^ ^^^tia of 
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the ruin of Sennacberib's army, or of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Allowing aU this latitude, the words' still denote a 
proper destruction, the fire devouring what the worm does not 
consume. The orthodox view of eternal non-destruction as 
much favors the immortalitj of ^^ carcasses '* as of the lost 
souL The accompaniments of this scene of death are, the 
horror and infamy of dying unburied, the body being thrown 
into an accursed place once devoted to a hideous idol worship. 

Death, then, with all its degradations and corruptions fot 
^ an abhorring unto all flesh," was the literal significance of 
Tophet. Such was the type — what was the antitype ? 

Universalists maintain that the special punishment of ge- 
henna was accomplished in the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
fulfilment of the prophecies in Jer. vii. 31-34 ; xix. 6-13. 
(See Balfour, First Inquiry, pp. 123-128.) It seems to me 
difficult to refer to all the passages that contain the expression, 
particularly James iii. 6, to that particular event. Yet I am 
willing for argument's sake to suppose that they cefatsm no 
allusion to a punishment after death. It will still remain for 
the UniversaUst to show that the Jews who sufibred that pun- 
ishment have any resurrection either to ** everlasting life,*' or 
to immortality. This point will be examined soon. 

But suppose we take Schleusner's statement, that among the 
Jews ^^any severe punishment, especially a shameful kind of 
death, was denominated gehenna," And also that the phrase 
^soul and body" was a proverbial expression, as above named. 
Setting out from this view, we naturally inquire how the Jews 
themselves came to use the term gehenna. Its general import 
is likely to appear in their traditions, though in these traditions 
may be many things foolish and puerile. In this view I quote 
a few passages from the Targums and the Talmud, premising 
that the doctrine of annihilation ;p7as adverse to the philosophic 
doctrine of the "immortal soul" which had begun to affect 
the Jewish mind. And again, I think I shall show that the 
early Christians, no less than the Targumists and Talmudists, 
held the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked. 

In the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. uL %4)it Sam^x ^^'^^ 
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made gehemm; for the wieked, like a two^ged swc^, catting 
either way; and in the midst of it sparkQ and ooals, bnrning up 
ihd wicked/' In the Targum on Ps, xxxviii. 20 : ^ And they 
shall be consumed in: the smoke of gehenna«" 0% EiOcL yiii. 
10 : ^ They have gone to be consumed in gehenna,'' And oa 
Isa* xxxL 9y gehenna is spoken of as ^ a fire which goes forth 
ftom the bodies c^ the wicked and sets them on fire ; for it is 
saidt ^ Ye shall ooDceire chaffy and bring forth stubble ; your 
breatt^ as fire^ shall devQur you." This may illustrate the 
phisase in James^ iii. 6 : ^ set on fire of hell/' The writer of 
the apocryphal book, Ecdesiasticus, evidently alluding to ^ ge- 
henna punishment," says: ^* Humble thy spirit very mudi; 
for the vengeance on the fiesh of the ungodly is fire and 
worms" (vii. 19). And again: ^He that joineth himself to 
buids will be reckless. Rottenness and worms shall inherit 
llim ; and he shall be lifled up for a greater example ; and his 
80cd shall be taken away out of the number." (xix. 3.) The 
Jewish Talmud also says : ^ Those who sin and rebel greatly 
io Israel, as well as gentile sinners, shall descend into gehenna, 
axid there be judged during twelve months; at the end of 
which the body is consumed, the soul is burned up, and the 
spirit is scattered beneath the feet of the just, as it is said in 
Mai iv. 3." 

Whaty then> was *' gehenna punishment," even if we take 
the disputed woid as an adjective, signifying simply the severest 
judgment, as Universalist writers explain the words in Matt. 
▼•22? 

That <^ extermination is the greatest of all punishments" is 
a common remark of Maimonides, the *^ Eagle of the Jewish 
I>octars," aad of other Rabbles. One of these, speaking of the 
death of the soul, says this is ^ perfected punishment, and ex^ 
oision absolute, and perdition and corruption, which is never 
i^eversed, and is the greatest among all punishments." And 
we dismiss the passage in hand with the words of Dr. Bentley, 
partly as confirming our interpretation, partly as showing that 
the punishment may not be severe beyond aU reason or thought 
of maa : ^* Oh, dismal reward of Infidelity I at which Nature does 
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Shrink and shiver with horror. What some of the leamedest 
doctors among the Jews have esteemed the most dreadful of 
ail puaishments, and have assigned for the portion of the 
blackest criminals of the damned, — so interpreting Tophet, 
Abaddon, the Valley of Slaughter, and the like, for final ex- 
tinction and deprivation of being, — this atheism exhibits to us 
as an equivalent to heaven." (Boyle Lecture, Sermon I.) 

2 Pet. ii. 12 : " But these, a^ natural bruto beasts, made to be takea 
and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they understand not ; and 
Bhall utterly perish in their own coiTuption." 

Granting, for argument's sake, that this refers to a temporal 
destruction, it will reixiain for the Universalist to show that the 
phrase " shall utterly perish " allows a subsequent resurrection 
to immortality* It may also be compared with Acts iii. 23, 
where Peter quotes from* Deut. xviii. 19, and says: "Every 
soul which will not hear that Prophet shall be utterly destroyed 
(exolothreuthesetai) from among the people." This was the 
pqnishment of extirpation, and it is explained in the Mishna, 
the text or older ti'adition of the Talmud, as cutting off from 
the life of the oldm habbdy — a Hebrew phrase denoting the 
world or age which the Jews expected to inherit in the resur- 
rection of the dead, and which they expected would continue 
for ever. What the phrase means we are to decide. I will 
only say for the present that it seems connected not only with 
the phrases, " world to come ". (aion ho erchomenos^ Mark x. 
30; Luke xviii. 30, meUon atony Heb. vi. 5), and " that world" 
(aion ekeinos, Luke xx. 35), but also with the zoe eis ton 
aidna, and the zoe aionios which are the subject of our next 
inquiry ; and that it was a common expression in the Mishna 
that such an one is " worthy of the oldm hahhd " (see Schoett- 
gen. Horse Heb., in Luc. xx. 35). 

§ 5. Do the phrases zoe aionios, (rendered in our version 
"eternal" or "everlasting life/' by Dhiversalists, "age-last- 
ing " (7r " aionian life") and its equivalent zoe eis ton aidna, 
imply immortal life ? 

It it freely admitted that ciion and aiomos ar^i o^etk \x%^^ 'va. 
S 
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a limited sense. The former word does not necessarily mean 
eternity; nor the latter a duration strictly e<«ma/. The same 
is true of their English equivalents. The word ever is appa- 
rently derived from the Latin (Svum, which is the same as aion. 
When one says, " I have ever loved flowers," the phrase limits 
the term to a very few years. Yet, when it is asked whether 
the earth will endure ybr ever, we understand an absolute eter- 
nity. In the same way the phrase eis ton aidnoy like its He- 
brew equivalent, Voldm, may signify a duration without any 
limit, assigned or conceived. And the word aionios is doubt- 
less thus used. (Rom. xvi. 26 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18 ; v.* 1 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 16 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; Heb. v. 9 ; ix. 14, 15 ; 1 Pet. 
V. 10.) 

As already remarked, the phrase zoe aiomos is used forty- 
five times in the Bible, and in most instances partitively, or 
with reference to a class. It is therefore important to the Uni- 
versalist argument to show, if possible, that the phrase does 
not signify " eternal life," in the strict sense of that expression. 
Either the adjective aionios does not refer to duration at all, 
but signifies the nature or kind o£ life spoken of, or it refers 
simply to the future age or dispensation, as distinct from the 
expiring Jewish economy. The latter view, I think, is that 
preferred by Universalists. The phrase eis ton aiona would, 
of course, be taken in a similar sense. 

To the first view, — that zoe aionios denotes a gospel or 
spiritual life, derived from Christ, as the Lord of the gospel 
age, or (according to Maurice) a divine life, that relates us to 
the Eternal One, — I simply reply : Granting this as the |?n- 
mary sense of the word, then is not the endless continuance of 
the life implied as a secondary sense ; and if so, do not the 
'* perisiiing," "death," and "not seeing life," put in contrast 
with it, denote a falling short of immortal life ? 

To the second view I find several objections : 

1. The matters of contrast, and the connected and paralleled 
expressions, do not favor a reference merely to the gospel dis- 
pensation. Contrasted are the expressions, to " perish " (Johi^ 
111. 15, 16 (comp. vi. 27) ; x. 2B) ; " petsec\xt\oua in this time " 
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(Mark x. 30 ; Luke xviii. 30) ; « death " (John v. 24 ; Rom. 
V. 21 ; vi. 23) ; "abiding in death" (1 John iii. 14, 15) ; "cor- 
ruption'* (Gal. vi. 8). The following expressions are con- 
nected : " Ye judge yourselves unworthy of" (Acts xiii. 46) ; 
" As many as were ordained ^ " (ver. 48) ; " To those who by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor and 
immortality " (Rom. ii. 7) ; to " lay hold on " (1 Tim. vi. 12, 
19). The phrase " to live for ever " (eis ^on aiana) occurs in 
John vi. 51, 58, which should be compared with chajah Volam 
(Gen. iii. 22 ; Deut xxxii. 40 ; Ps. xxi. 26 ; xlix. 9). The 
following expressions are also important: "They [Christ's 
jQock^ shall never perish " (i^hall not perish eis ton aidnc^ John 
X. 28) ; " shall never die " (shall not die eis ton aidna, John 
xi. 26) ; " shall never see death " or " taste of death " (eis tan 
aiona, John viii. 51, 52) ; " shall never thirst" (eis ton aion^ 
John iv. 14) ; " He that doeth the will of God abideth for ever " 
^eis ton aiona, 1 John ii. 17). I also venture to name as 
parallel the phrase " neither can they die any more " (Luke 
XX. 36), because it stands in connection with the phrase " to 
obtain that world " (tou cdonos ekeinou, ver. 35). 

2. If the phrases in question are referred to the Christian 
dispensation, many of the passages where they occur will be 
hard to translate. The following are examples : " Shall not 
thirst during the Christian dispensation." " Shall not perish 
during the Christian era." " Shall not perish for the age to 
come, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand." 
" Shall live during (or into, eis) the future age." " Abideth 
during the Messianic kingdom." " God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
Xm him might not perish, but have life for the age." " Whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth on me shall not die during the aion. 
Believest thou this ? " 

I do not wonder that in the argument which confines these 
phrases to a dispensation, the terms " aionian life" and " aeonic 
life" are found so convenient and occur so often. But this is 
not to translate the words of life ; and we should not be con- 
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tent with a mere tnmrferj when a translation involres or 
betrajs no difficol^. 

3. It would follow that immortal life is one of the rarest 
things named in the Bible. It follows that he who '^ brought 
life and immortalitj to light," and who ''had the words of 
eternal life," spoke of immortal life in qbIj a single recorded 
instance. (Luke xz. 36.) In this view, aboat fift j passages are 
given np at once as bontaining no assurance wliatever against 
the final annihilation of all mankind. And the whole doctrine 
of immortalitjT, either for all men or for anj select class of 
men, rests npon half a dosen passages cht less^ For not only the 
fifty passages that speak of ** aionian " life will foil in this great 
argument, but all which speak merelj of ^ life" or of ''salva- 
tion ; " for life and salvation mig^t be onlj for a temporary 
existence. Bat if these words are supposed to imply immor- 
tality, then those who have not life or salvation, may have no 
immortality. 

And here, before proceeding to the few passages on which 
depends the last hope of imAortality, I must repeat the cau- 
tion against the caswnpiion of man's immortal nature, Mr. 
Balfour, in his " First Inquiry," has veiy properly remarked 
on this subject : " Is not the doctrine of the soul's immortality 
revealed in the New Testament? No; for if it was taught 
there, it would be no revelation from God to the world, for it 
was a popular doctrine among the heathen nations many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. With more propriety it might 
be said that the heathen revealed this doctrine to God than 
that Gcfd revealed it to them, Had the New Testament 
writers believed the soul to be immortal, why did they never 
speak of it as such ? " (Pp. 332, 333.) - 

The sum i^ this. The Scriptures reveal no " immortality of 
the soul." And they announce the " aionian " life, not of all 
mankind, but of those who through faith become righteous or 
good. If, now, "aionian" life does imply immortal life, the 
numerous passages in question teach most decidedly the immor- 
tality of a class. 
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§ 6. If ^^ aionian " life does not imph^ immortal life, then do 
any who fail of it finally attain immortal life f " 

This question is important in the^Universalist argument, 
and complicated generally. Important, because some Univer- 
salis t writers admit that a^in has been committed of which it 
is said there is never forgiveness, neither in this age {aidn)y 
nor in the age (aion) to come. (Madk iii. 29.) Mr. Balfour, 
treating on this ptissage, makes temporal death the irremissible 
penalty in either age. He says : " It is generally admitted 
that temporal death was the punishment of crimes under the 
old dispensation; and that temporal death was inflicted for 
crimes under the new, no. one will dispute; for Ananias and 
his wife, persons in the church at Corinth, are noted examples ; 
and John speaks of a sin unto death, for which even Christians 
were not to pray, 1 John v. 16, 17." (Second Inquiry, pp. 
279, 280.) Thus Mr. Balfour. It remains to be shown that 
Ananias and Sapphim, failing signally of '^ aionian " life, shall 
yet attain pai^don of soul, and immortal life. Is there a 
third dispensation, of forgiveness for sins unpardonable in the 
second? The language of the Epistle to the Hebrews I think 
hardly allows that. " For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the good 
word of Grod, and the powers of the age (aion) to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance ; 
seeing they cnicify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to an open shame" (vi. 4-6). "For if we sin wil- 
fully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, 

there remainetli no moi*e sacrifice for sins ; but a certain fear- 
- . . . . *^ 

ful looking fur of judgment, and of fiery indignation, which 

shall devour the adversaries" (x. 26, 27). Granting this 
"judgment and fiery indignation" to signify the destruction of 
Jerusalem, where is the *' sacrifice for sins " thereafter ? 

Mr. Paige endeavors to show that Mark iii. 29, does not 
preclude final forgiveness, with a noticeable remark : " If, by 
never forgiveness^ it be denoted, strictly speaking, that the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit shall never be giN^XL,\)ckesi\Js\RX'^ 

8* 
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Is a direct contradiction between this yerse and verse 28 ; iTor 
there it is positively asserted, without any limitation or excep- 
tion, that * all sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
hfasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme.' " (Comm. 
in loc.) This would be called by^ Coleridge an asthmatic 
exegesis. Need any one be told that the 29th verse t> the 
limitation and exception to the statement made in verse 28 ? 
This statement is in fact worse than nonsense without such a 
limitation. Aside from the qualifying exception, it is a procla- 
mation of unbounded license to sin and blasphemy. If any 
one doubts this, let him read the 28th verse without the 29th. 
And then, as he shudders at the repeal of all moral law which 
stares him in the face, let him ask what the 29th verse does 
mean. I do not see how one can then avoid the notion of an 
unpardonable sin. 

And if we take the whole expression as a strong, proverbial 
mode of speech, — as if it were said, " That is the blackest 
guilt of all ; God will forgive any thing else but it," — I do , 
not see how we can escape the same conclusion, that there may 
be a sin unforgiven in the age to come, whether that age or 
aion be temporary or eternal. 

And some of the expressions before cited show that the Jews 
regarded a certain guilt as finally unpardonable. ^^ Tiiis hath 
been decreed by the Lord, that this sin shall not be forgiven 
them until they die the second death." " They shall die the 
second death, and shall not live in the world to come, saith the 
Lord." 

But the question I have raised is also complicated. For it 
involves the whole doctrine of the Resurrection. Is this moral 
and spiritual, consisting in the conversion of the soul ? or, is it 
physical, initiating the immortal life ? Does it occur at the 
death of the body ? or is it an event yet future to the human 
race ? If future, is it simultaneous, and homogeneous for all ? 
or, is there a twofold resurrection, one to immortality, and 
another abortive, ending in a sleep that knows no waking ? 

I shall have neither time nor occasion to resolve all these 
oojnpJicatJdns. All these shades of opinion are found in almost 
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every denomination of Christians, atad only one of them is 
peculiar and essential to the Universalist view. I need only 
show that there is jiot a final resurrection of all to immortal 
life. The supposed proof of this rests upon two or three pas- 
sages, which must be the final resort of the Universalist feith. 
I have already alluded to them, and we will now examine 
them* ^ 4 

Luke XX. 34-38 ; " The children of this world (age, atonos) marry and 
are given in marriage. Bat they which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world (age, atonos), and the resurrection from the dead,neither 
marry nor are given in marriage ; neither can they die any more ; for 
th^ are eqoal unto the angels ; and are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses 
showed, at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of tlie living ; for all live unto him." 

Some have supposed that the expression, " a God of the 
liviqg," proves that the dead are now alive. But this would 
manifestly vacate the proof of a resurrection — the very thing 
that Christ was to show. What need of a resurrection for 
those who live? Thus Tyndale, answering the Platoiiic 
Thomas Moore, says : " Ye destroy the arguments wherewith 
Christ and Paul provo the resurrection^ ... If the souls be 
in heaven, tell me why they be not in as good case as the 
angels be ? And then what cause is there of the resurrec- 
tion ? " The sense is this : God is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, not because they were then alive, for the Jews 
never thought of them as such, but because they were to live, 
in the resurrection. Here is the figure of prolepsis, before 
noticed. God " calleth the things that are not [yet], as if they 
[already] were." The heirs of life belong to the living God ; 
they " live unto him " because his eye is upon^them, and no 
power can pluck them from his hands, but they shall be raised 
up at the last day. They have a life hid with Christ in God. 
But not so. the children of death. This explains an expres* 
sion already «ited from the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, ii. 23 : 
" By the envy of the 'devil death came into the world, and they 
foUotF bhn that are of hia side." 






li 
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But it 18 said, '^For ail live unto him*'' This expression is ]si 
important in the Universalist argument. But it proves nothing ; 
for the context naturally refers the ^ all " to the subjects of 
discourse, either the patriarchs just mentioned, or those *'ao i^ 
counted worthy to obtain that world," in ver. 35. Then it will fi 
be perfectly proper to i*ead, " For thetf all live unto him." Th0 
Greek always allows this whenever the context can suggest it; 
for the pronoun is implied or rather contained in the verb, and 
is never separately expressed when the context does suggest. 
iU And in the Syriac, as given us by Dr. Murdock, we acta- 
Mf have the translation I offer : '^ For they all live unto hinu" 

The same phrase is used in Bom. vi. 10, 11, and Gal. ii. 19, 
apparently with reference to the future and immortal liib. 
There is nothing in either context to suggest its appUcadon to 
the entire human race. 

This phrase has also a historical interest. It occurs twenty- 
four times in the " Book of the Shepherd," written by Hermas, 
about A.D. 140. Clement of Alexandria cit^ a passage from 
it as " divinely expressed." Origen thought the book " divinely 
inspired." Chevalier Bunsen calls it "one of those books 
which, like the Divina Commedia and the Pilgrim's Progress, 
captivate the mind by the united power of thought and fiction, 
both drawn from the genuine depths of the human soul." All 
these admirers of the book rank as Universalists. It was read 
by the churches of Greece as late as the time of Jerome, and 
was the great exponent of the religious mind of the second 
century. But this favorite phrase, " shall live unto God," is in ' 
every instance referred to a class and never to all mankind. 
As used by Hermas it seems to refer to the future and immor- 
tal life.. 

But it is sijjsed. Is not the resurrection here spoken of uni- 
versal ? This can not be inferred from the expression " the 
dead" (ver. 37) ; for the article does not, of course, make the 
expression universal, and in several of the like expressions 
in 1 Cor. xv. the article is omitted. Again, the expression 
la ver. 3d is peculiar. The " resuTx^lvoTv jVom (^Ic^ iVva dead" 
Is different from " the resurrecUoix of \\x^<ie»^r «xA^^^k.«^^ 
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Strong ireaSitiiiB'fbr referring the phrase to th^ so^ddl^ ''^snr- 
rection of the just," as if this were a resurrection from Wnumg 
the dead, either by priority in time, or by their prerogative as 
being worthy of life. In Luke xiv. 14, we read, *< Thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just/' In Acts iv. 2, 
we read of " the resurrection of Jesus from {etc) the dead," — 
the last phrase being the same with that under consideration. 
So likewise in Acts xxvi. 23, and Bom. i. 4. In Phil. iii. 10, 
11, Paul says : " That I may know him [Christ], and the pow- 
er of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death ; if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead." In this remarkable 
passage the term rendered rtswrtetXion in ver. 2, is itself pecu- 
liar. It is not anastcisis, but exancatfuis^ — an aut-risinff, or a 
fising up ftotm among the dead. Universalists think Paul can 
not here refer to a literal resuirrection, because he was sure of 
t^t, and because it would be absurd to say of it, '^ Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already perfect ** 
(Ver. 12). But there was reason why Paul should say this. 
There were those who said that the resurrection was past 
already, subverting the faith of some (1 Tim ii. 18). These 
were the spiritualists of that day, denying that Christ had come 
in the flesh, and affirming that the resurrection was rather an 
escape from the body or the '^ form," than a being clothed upon 
after the pattern of Christ's glorious body. Paul had, more- 
over, good examples to follow — some in that " great cloud of 
witnesses" — in striving after a resurrection. Women had 
reiS^Ted their dead raised to life again ; and others accepted 
not deliverance fi^m torture, "^ that they might obtain a better 
resurrection " (Heb. xi. 35). This could not have been con- 
version. Again, the phrase " were already perfect " evidently 
does not refer to moral perfection, or holiness, but recalls the 
expression in Heb. xii. 23 : " the spirits of just men made per- 
fect ; " and this apparently signifies the being made complete, 
in the resurrection state. It is in almost so many words, '' the 
resmreotion of the j»st." Again, to say that Paul was sure 
of a resurrection is not to touch the point m qiies^Ti* *^t^\s^ 
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6ure of an anastans, was not to be sure of the exaruutasU, In 
this might specially appear " the power of Christ's resurrec- 
tion," — in a " resurrection of life," clothing the heira of life 
with spiritual bodies, of whiclr his own risen form was the type 
and the assurance to all that " live and believe " on him, or 
have living faith in him, that they may " never die." Compare 
what is said in Bev. xx. 5, 6 : " This is the first resurrection. 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection ; 
on such the second death hath no power." This. might be 
emphatically the resurrection, compared with which that of 
'Hhe unjust" should be sometimes nameless or forgotten. Why, 
then, should Universalists dwell so much on ^' the resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and the unjust " (Acts xxiv. 15) 
as literal^ while they take as simply moral or spiritual the 
words in John v. 28, 29 ? " All that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation."* 

And once more. We have already remarked that the ex- 
pression " they which shall be accounted worthy," is, in form^ 
the description of a class of persons, and does not refer itidf to 
all mankind. The equivalent expression in ver. 36*, '* the 
children of God," also frequently occurs apparently denot- 
ing a class; e.g.: Matt. v. 9 ; John xi. 52 ; Rom. viii. 16, 21 ; 
ix. 8 (" They which are the children of the flesh, these are 
not the children of God"), 26; Gal. iii. 26; John iii. 10 
(<^In this the children of GU>d are manifest, and the children 
of the devil ") ; v. 2. It is sometimes urged that the phrase 
'' accounted worthy " does not denote moral fitness, but simply 
being thus ^^ honored." This I admit for argument's sake. 

* The words in ver. 21, certainly look to the literal sense. "As the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, <even so the son quick- 
eneth whom he will." Also ver. 20 : " Greater works than these, that 
ye may marvel." Christ had just healed the impotent man. The resur- 
rection of the son of the widow of Nain, and of Lazarus, occarred not 
long after. This may explain the expression in ver. 25 : '* The hoar is 
coming, and now is" which is not repeated in ver. 28 
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Still we read of those who '^judged themselves unworthy of 
eternal life " (Acts xiii. 46), and who were apparently taken 
at their word. 

And this suggests my closing remark on this passage. What 
was this eternal or '' aionian ** life, which Luke -records as hav- 
ing been rejected (Acts xiii. 46), if not the very life of which 
Christ is here speaking (Luke xt. 34-38)? The "that 
world " of which certain are " accounted worthy," is the aion^ 
precisely the age, dispensation, or whatever it be that is con- 
tained in the expressions "for ever" (eis ton aidna) and 
"world to come" (ho meUon aion), and which gives us the 
adjective aionios, so often rendered " eternal." It is the word 
used*in Mark iii. 29, where it is said that for a certain sin 
there is " never forgiveness." But Universalists confess that 
in such an aion the sin is unforgiven. Now these were not 
two distinct aions. The phrase " world (or aion) to come," 
often used in the New Testament, seems to have been also pro- 
verbial with the Jews, so Christ might speak of it as " that 
aion" If, then, the phrase '^hath never forgiveness " applied 
to this aion, admits an after forgiveness, why does not the 
phrase " neither can they die any more," admit a subsequent 
dying? The adverbs (oudepote, Mark iii. 29, and otik eti, 
Luke XX. 36) are equally strong. If the latter signifies im- 
mortal life for all, the former gives us contradiction* Who will 
tell us the way out of this dilemma ? It may be said there 
must be some distinction between the two aions » But the 
utmost I can conceive is, a difierence in form, leaving the aion 
single ; the aion of the church militant, and the aion of the 
church triumphant ; the kingdom on earth, and the kingdom 
in the heavens ; but each including the same persons, and 
leaving to those who hear the gospel the duty to " lay hold on 
eternal life " as if no other life were immortal. 

The next passage to be considered is, — 

I Cor. XT. 22 : " For as fh Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." 

Two questions arise here. 1st, i)oes the term ^^ all '' in each 
niember of the verse inplude the entire human xw^i^'i ^^^ 
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eo, does it preclude the distinction of a t#dfbl& i^saHrettiOQ, 
of the just and of the unjust, one class to life and the cither to 
condemnation ? 

1. There would be no exegetical violence whatever ill apply- 
ing the word " all," in each member of the verse, to the fiUt)- 
jects of discourse in the previous context. These Were, those 
who had " fallen asleep in Christ." It was doubt *especi*ing 
their destinj, that troubled the Corinthian Christians. The 
expression, " if in this life only we have hope, we are of all 
men most miserable," goes to make the case of believers, — 
who then found little good in life, and who were killed aU the 
daylong, — the burden of the argument Again, M^iere ottr 
translation speaks of " the dead," the article is coimnonfy 
omitted in the original. This is a matter of some tiGCoiint if 
the being " made alive " is taken as the " resurrection of Hfe." 
The article is found only in verses 29 (baptiised for the dead), 
85, 42, 52. Here the righteous dead, whether a part^ or ail 
mankind, are doubtless intended. But in every other instance 
(ver. 12 (twice), 13, 15, 20, .21, 82) the article is omitted. 
We may then translate, e.g. in ver. 16, " If dead persons ike 
not, then is Christ not raised." We are not iirarranted in 
saying that in these verses " the dead " means of course all the 
dead. For all these reasons I find no difficulty whatever in 
rendering ver. 22 with reference to Christians, designated in 
ver. 18, 19, 20 : "For as they all die in Adam, even so in Christ 
shall they all be made alive." The Greek admits this no less 
than in Luke xx. 38, where, as we have seen, the Syriiac 
requires it. The very common word "all," very na;tnrally 
used as I have taken it, does not require a sudden extension 
of the subject to embrace all mankind. 

Yet granting that the word " all " in the itirst j&etnibet of the 
verse applies to all the children of Adam, it may in the seoood 
member apply to all the " children of God " in C^risit, and to 
none others. Such a comparison of 'two families and of their 
respective heads would not be unnatural. I choose, however, 
not to argue this point, partly because this would require some 
apBxie, and partly because it is d^ne^ by diose in ilie ixrCbuidoK 
view, and ia less necessary for me. 
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2. But admitting that the word " all " applies in the second 
clause to the whole humanr race, we find in the next verse a 
distinction which may imply a resurrection of some " to con- 
demnation." " But every man in his own order ; Christ the 
first fruits, afterwards tJiey that cure Chrtsfs, at his coming.'* 
Here it seems to be implied that there are some who are not 
Christ's. After Christ, the first instalment of the resurrection 
is of a special "order" or company ; evidently the same with 
that spoken of in 1 Thes, iv. 14, 16, where Paul writes with 
much the same purpose (ver. 13) : " For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him. . . . The dead in Christ shall 
rise first." And tliis reminds us of the " first resurrection," on 
whose subjects " the second death hath no power " (Rev. xx. 5, 
6). And as we read on in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25, about " the end," 
and the ^* putting down all rule and all authority and power," 
and " putting all enemies under his feet," we find no warrant 
in inferring the conversion of these adverse forces. The same 
event seems to be predicted in Ps. ii. 8 : " Ask of me, and I 
shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the ut^ 
termost parts of the earth for thy possession." But the next 
verse indicates a severer conquest than conversion: "Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in 
pieces like a potter's vessel." And ver. 12: " Kiss the Son, 
lest he be angry, and j^e perish from the way." 

We have cited 1 Thes. iv. 14-16, which doubtless describes 
the same fact with 1 Cor. xv. 23. The passage in 2 Thes. i. 
5-11, apparently refers to the same period. Here Christians 
are spoken of as "counted worthy of the kingdom of Grod" 
(ver. 5), and Paul prays that " God may count you worthy of 
this calling " (ver. 11), using the same word that occurs in 
Luke XX. 35. But here wicked men are explicitly said to suf- 
fer a very grievous destruction. They "shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction, from the presence of the Lord^ and 
from the brightness of his power." This everlasting or " aio' 
nian condemnation, is apparently in or from the same at^ that 

is named in Luke xx. 35, and whicli is ftie ]^^x\q& qI Qqks.^^ 

9 
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kingdom. Grant, for argument's sake, that this coming of 
Christ was at the destrqction of Jenisalem* Still where is the 
proof that they who suffered the ^ destructioBi,'' and who aie 
60 plainly excepted from the ^ order " or companj named in 
1 Cor. XT. 23, are jet the heirs of immortalit j ? 

Passing on, to Terse 26 : ^The last enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed," this is good against the orthodox yiew of immortsl 
death. But it proves nothing against the yiew I hold, either 
in reason or interpretation. There is no inore death, when aU 
who live are immortal. So it is said in Kev. xxi. 4 : ^ And 
there shall be no more death." But it had been previously said 
(xx. 13, 14): '^ Death and Hades delivered up the dead which 
were in them ; and they were judged every man according to 
their works. And Death and Hades were cast into the lake 
of fire. This is the second death." That this ^second death" 
may have had power upon some, seems implied in ver. 6. Ihe 
resurrection which precedes it may be an after instalment, 
of another '^ order " or company of the dead, not particularly 
named in 1 Cor. xv. And that some may suffer the ^ second 
death " seems also implied in ch. ii. 11 : ^ He that overcconeth 
shall not be hurt of the second death." 

And the failure to name the secondary '^ order " of those 
raised up, agrees well with what I regard as the scope jof the 
chapter. This was to comfort ther doubts of the Corinthian 
Christians respecting their deceased brethren, and to meet 
certain difficulties respecting the possibility or the nature of a 
resurrection. In this view the closing argument of the chapta: 
is plain enough, without supposing any allusion to the ungodly. 
As the immortal life was to be in a spiritual body, Paul might 
speak to those who professed to be spiritual, and with reference 
to such only. ^ He that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit 
reap life everlasting." ^ To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace*" But the early Christians seem to have regarded the 
ungodly as having a soul without the spiritual nature, a view 
which agrees with the proper sense of Jude ver. 19 : ^ Soul- 
ual (or psychical, psuchtkoiy, not having spirit." And. Paul 
draws iis ^ionpMS argux^ent to it$ close, npt. with any rapttg:^ 
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k behalf of all mankind^ but using such narrow proaoons at 
might make the glories of this resurrection the special privilege 
of those that ^ by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
gloiy and honor and immortality " (or incorruption, the cpA* 
iharsioy of ys. 42, 50, 53, 54). He sajs : <' We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall aU be changed" (ver. 51). <^ Thanks be to 
Giod which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
oaovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord" (vs« 
57, 58). And he next speaks about a ^'collection for the 
aainta." (xvL 1.)* * 

Bom. ▼. 18 : ** Therelbre) as by tbe offenco of one judgment came npon 
all mea to oondomDation, OT«n so by the nghteoasn^ss of one tbe fre«' 
^th came npoQ all men unto jostificatkm of life/' 

It is m this one verse of the whole passage (vs. 12-21) that 
the- word ^' all " is used in the seeond member of the compari«> 
icm. And It is used with the word ^ men." This apparently 
denotes all mankind, i&d their salvation. It seems to me the 
strongest passage that is or can be adduced in support of that 
view. And if this interpretation at all agreed with the general 
ftmtf of scriptural language, if it were not an apparent excep- 
tion from the usual style of the Bible, I should joyfully and 
without hesitation accept it as proving the final holiness and 
h lca s e dness of all. 

But die very frequent distinotion made between the ^ saved" 
and the ^k»t" compels me to hesitate and examine the pa&- 
sftge more narrowly. And I can not rest so fond a hope upon 
it for the following reasons : — 

1« The passage is indisputably valid against all theories of a 

* I should here say .that while I regard the resurrection as yet future, I 
do not regard it as bringing back the identical dying body. '* That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be/* The immortal 
life is in a ** spiritual body ; " not pure spirit, but an embodiment suited 
to the h%her nature of ^trit {pneuma) as compared with soul (psuche)* 
Of the inUrval between death and the resurrection die Scriptnr«s say little. 
Xbs early Christians spoke of it as a ** detention." 
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limited atonement. And even more ; it seems to assert 
in Christ's name the sentence of death for sin is annulled in be- 
half of all. *^ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them " (2 Cor. y. 19). 
In this view the relation of persons unconverted to God is this: 
thej have not to ask for the pardon of past sins, so much as to 
accept the pardon already made out. But this is all I can 
prove from the passage in hand. Comparing it with passages 
parallel, I at once find a plain distinction between pardon 
granted, and pardon accepted and received. In ch. i. 16, 1 
read of the gospel as " the po^er of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth," Jew or Greek. In ch. iii. 22, I 
read of God's righteousness, or plan of justification, which is 
'< by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them that 
believe," Jew or Gentile. Here the distinction seems to be 
fairly made by two prepositions, " unto " (m), and ^ upon " 
(epi). In the passage in hand the first of these only is used. 
The phrase might therefore be rendered, '^ by the righteousness 
of one the free gifl came unto (eis) all men, unto justification 
of life." In this view all men are virtuaUy jusdfied or pitf- 
doned, though by unbelief they may not be actuaUy saved. 

But it will be said the same preposition is used in the first 
dausQ, '^upon (or unto, eis) all men to condemnation ; " and if 
all actually die, why are not all actually saved ? I answer, the 
sentence of physical death, even,^is only virtual, not actual 
against all. Bnocli and Elijah did not die. And Paul be- 
lieved and taught that a whole generation of Christians would 
never die, but be " bhanged," at Christ's coming. All these are 
bom mortal as others ; the sentence was " upon " or against 
(eis) them, but it fails to reach them. So there may be those 
within the range and reach of the great salvation, who yet fail 
of it 

2. In ver* 17, it is said, " they which i-eceive abundance of 
grace, etc., shall reign in life." ' But the word rendered " re- 
ceive" (lambanantes) is slightly ambiguous. It may also 
mean accept or embrace. It is of^en used in the active sense, 
as well as in the passive sense. Its original^ sense is to take, 
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• 

it is used in the common phrase " respect of persons " or 
}iance of persons. It is also the root of the word used 
'im. vi. 12, 10, " lay hold on (epilahau) eternal life,** 
13. In vs. 14, 15, 16, 19, the distinction is made, not between 
" as dead and alive again, but between "many" and 
Imany." The main argument may then rest on the compar- 
>n of the children of Adam with the children of Grod in 
irist, which agrees so well with the general tenor of Scrip- 
ire, and with which the 18 th verse, as above explained, does 
liiot at all conflict. 

4. The whole passage shows that what is gained in Christ 
has once been lost. This is something more than bodily im- 
mortality. It is salvation, in the broadest sense of the word. 
And the ^^ free gift " or gratuity is said to superabound, or to 
cover more space tlian the condemnation could, not because it 
gives more than was lost, but because one divine act of justifi- 
cation avails against ^^ many offences." Thus salvation is ex- 
ceedingly gratuitous. 

But it inevitably follows that the salvation has been once 
forfeit. In other words, eternal death was not an unjust sen- 
tence to be pronounced upon sin ; and Adam might have per- 
ished, and the whole race in and with him, without wrong to 
man. The passage confirms what I have before remarked, — 
that annihilation has been invited and confronted. That God 
interposes to save is doubtless in keeping with His nature as 
Love. We may even say that in saving man God is simply 
just to Himself. But to man he is more than just. It is 
strictly true : " By gr<zce are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gratuity of God." ^ The wages of 
sin is death ; but the amnesty of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." • f 

I dismiss this passage by remarking that Tholuck, a leameJ 
Restoration ist, of whom hereafter, in his Commentaiy on thf 
Epistle, finds no proof here of the final salvation of all. f 

There are several other passages on which Universaliil 
more or less rely, all of which I have not time to examidf 
Of the whole class given at the close of my ^ (^exiet^i Asosstlf 

1 
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Scriptural language," I will say that while they show a final 

uniTersality of holiness and blessedness, or an end of evil, and 

are thus valid against *the orthodox view, very few can even 

be offeired as applying to all individual beings now living. 

And one or two might be applied to all brute creatures, as well 

as to all^ human beings (Rev. v. 13). I may hereafter con>- 

aider such as my affable opponent shall offer. But I will here 

3ay a word respecting two or three. 

Acts xxiv. 15 : "And have hope toward <3od, which tliey themMlves 

also allow, that there sliall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the jost 

and unjust/' 

• 

The word ^ hope " here used is frequently insisted on as 

ahowing that the resurrection of ^ the unjust " is a blessing 

a resurrection of salvation. But I think this does not follow 

for three reasons : -^ 

1. It was 'natural that Paul, quoting that Jewish faith 
which he accepted, should name the wkoie of it ; and that he 
should name it as his hope, if it were on the wh(Ae desitaible. 
Now Christ very strongly asserted some sort of twofold resur- 
rection, — of well doers to life, and of evil doers to condemna- 
tion. Does the latter sound like a thing desirable ? No more 
so than a thousand calamitous events that have actually occurred. 
I should never have hoped for the Lisbon earthquake. Yet it 
did happen, and the existence of' ail Portugal was desirable 
nevertheless. So the complex resurrectioii Clmst named was 
desirable ; and no less to be hoped for was that which Paul 
named, though it were the same ; especially if it ends in an 
immortality of goodness, and a universality of .righteousness. 

2. The Scriptures elsewhere speak of things partly good 
and partly evil as matter of thanks. There is an apparent 
instance in Bom. vi. 17 : '^ Grod be thanked, that ye were the 
servants of sin ; but ye have obeyed from the heart that form 
of doctrine which was delivered you." A plainer example 
occurs in the 136th Psalm : '^ Oh, give thanks ... to him that 
smote Egypt in their first-bom ; . . . and slew famous kings ; 
for his mercy endureth for ever." Such thanksgiving seems at 

Jea3^ ss misanthropic as Paul's ^^ bo^" m question. Yet the 
wlioJe Psalm means doubtless well enoug)\. "ftvit 
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3. ^the resurrection of tlie unjust, tbougliit be unto con- 
ciemnatioii, and to the *^ second death/* yet may not be Jar that 
purpose, as if God w^e vindictive, or^ as if the claiiA of his 
law for so much penal suffering were inexorable. The Or- 
thodox, regarding annihihition as better than the lost deserve, 
sometimes represent it as a ^ coup de grace '* to end their woes. 
Not thus do I ^ hope " for it. But if their resurrection be 
itself the overflowing of the fountain of life, if they who " will 
not coine to Christ that they may have life " do yet in spite of 
themselves get more than they wish, so that they die by instal- 
ments and even die liard, I can rejoice in all the preternatural 
life they have-. In all God's realm no vitality is wholly lost 
that is lived, though it come to an end. So 1 can very com- 
fortably ^ hope " as t think Paul did. 

I Tim. iv. 10 : ** The living God, who is the Savior of all men, 
(Bpeciali|r of those that believe." 

it is noticeable that the only instance in which God is said 
in 80 mwiy words to be ^ the Savior of all ^ is with such an 
immediate qu^itication. I simply remark : 1. In the UniVer- 
salLst view, of the final fa'th and salvation of all, the more 
natural {)hra8eology would have been, ^ especially whin, they 
believe." 2. This is one of the few instances in which God is 
called a Savior, rather than Christ. The word (Soter) has in 
the classic Greek the more general sense also of Preserver^ 
which it may have here, in obvious harmony with the specifi- 
cation named 3. IVaiving this, the distinction between salva- 
tion* in the reach of all, and salvation ^Maid hold on" by all, 
will allow the especial deliverance here indicated. 

§ 7. The Two Theodore^. Change for AtUhoriUes. 

In the late discussion between Ay opponent and the Rev. 
Dr. Adams, the concession of the Rev. Theodore Parker that 
the Seriptures teach the doctrine of eternal punishment was 
adduced, against which was ofiset the Rev. Theodore Clapp's 
recantation of that view afler an independent examination. In 
a grave question of this kind no one should, or honestly can, 
rest his behef on any other man'3 opmvoTi. 1&<^\^<&X T^x. k» 
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nor Rev. Mr. C. wished the names they respectively gave to 
turn the scales of judgment m any man's mind. That would 
not be a Protestant wish. Yet both those names were pro- 
perly offered, because men must respedt the honest opinions 
of learned and thinking men. They have their weight, their 
importance, and their office, to command attention, and invite 
people to ponder a subject for themselves. 

Partly for this purpose I shall offer a few names from my 
corner of the triangle, in my next chapter. But I may here 
offer one or two names in the question between my respected 
friends, which may command the attention of them both. 
And it is specially proper for me thus to offer names to gentle- 
men both right and both wrong in my opinion. 

The first name is that of Augustus Tholuck. A few of your 
readers may need to be informed that he is the man who has 
done more than any other in Germany to secure a hearty love 
of the Scriptures, opposing at once the rationalism and the dead 
orthodoxy which are their equal foes. He is master of more 
languages than almost any other living man, especially of those 
which contribute to a right understanding of the inspired Word. 
Nor is he a mere bookworm, with more of uncommon than of 
common sense. " He spends a large part of his time in walks 
and entertaining conversations with students in the University, 
and in visits and varied correspondence. He is one of the 
tnost eloquent pulpit orators of Germany. He is an admirable 
teacher and lecturer, fresh and suggestive, with none of the 
pedantry or false profundity of German scholarship. 

He has written commentaries on the Gospel of John,* the 
Epistles to the Eomans and to the Hebrews, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Psalms. Most of these have been republished 
in English translations. Dr. Schaff tells us : " As a theologi- 
cal writer, Tholuck has dented his best hours to biblical exe- 
gesis. Here he has achieved his most enduring meribj." 

Now Tholuck is both orthodox and Universalist. He was 
one of those who in the World's Evangelical Alliance opposed 
the article on future punishment. His attitude on this subject 
is indicated by the following conversation between him and Dr. 
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Sears of this country, held in London some years since. I take 
the account from Prof. Crosby's ^Appeal to the American 
Tract Society," pp. 49, 50. 

^ Hiohick. I suppose my American brethren would consider 
me orthodox in general, except in my Universalism. 

- " S. Where did you find this doctrine — in the Bible, or in 
your philosophy ? 

" T. In both. 

" S. What are the passages of Scripture on which you 
principally rely ? 

^ T. My main passage is 1 Cor. xv. 28. . . . Also Bom. 
xi. 36. . . . Another passage is Phil. ii. 10. [His argument 
may be considered in the sequel.] 

*' S, Do yon find no passcages of Scripture which positively 
assert the everlasting punishment of the wicked ? 

** T, Yes : Matt xxv. 46, and others like it. 

^ S, Can those passages which you think favor Universalism 
be unilerstood in any other sense without violating the funda^ 
mental laws of interpretation ? 

^ T. Yes, they c<m, but the construction would not be so 
easy and natural. 

" S. Can the other passages, which speak of endless pun- 
ishment, pomUy bear any other construction ? 

"71 I do not see how they can. 

" S. Well, what are you going to do with them ? 

« T. That is my only difficulty." ... 

The remainder of the conversation I can jaot quote. But it 
sustidns the following statement by Tholuck, made in 1837, of 
what he had said in 1834 : " Dogmatically, Le. as a theologian, 
I feel myself drawn toward this opinion [the Universalist] ; 
but exegetically, i.e. as an interpreter, I do not know how. to 
justify it." (Selections from German Literature, by Edwards 
and Park, p. 215.) 

I wiU close with a passage from one of the best biblical 
scholars in this country. Dr. G. R. Noyes, Professor in Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. He is a Restorationist. In his re- 
view of Maurice's " Theological Essays" (^ChristicKa 'Eofmixmy 
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Mar^ 185S, pp. ^4^ 295,) he fiays: ^IRretk m ibe writua^ 
of Paul, who is Tsrj strong' in denoonciE^ puBisbmeBt against 
the wicked, there are passages in which he iqpeaks of the pnr* 
poses <vf God, and ctf the ridies of his graee, ia snch a manner 
as to make it diffioDlt to helieve dntt he •eontemplaled the strietlj 
eternal pomdnent of all who die in ob. We refer to tiie 
manner in which he speaks of the salvation of aU Xsxael ia 
Romans xi., and the patting down of all enemies to the king- 
dom of Christ in 1 Goriiithiaiis KV.Sd-*2B. We ^ean noiy indeed, 
find an express declaraiian in ike Scriptures of Ute final to&w- 
Udn f)f off flieit. Enemies jnay he pat trader one's feet bj 
OQQ&iement in a place of pcmishment, as well as by being con- 
verted into friends. Bat the -(^srit of these passages, whieh 
makes -so nmch to depend on the means which the wisdom and 
mercy of Grod have, as it were, in aneserre, is .mt Terj favorable 
to the doctrine of the en^Bess nuserj of All who are leaving the 
worid wifii a sinM choraeter, or who Inve \!dk it alnce the 
Creadon ^ man. The thought iof Eaid bgicaUy carried out 
leads to a very different conclnsion, and -awakens tiie meet 
dieering hopes.^ He adds in a note: ^The impailial and 
sharp-sighted De Wette finds still more actualfy expressed ta 
1 Cot. XV. 28, than we oan." 

This passage is very good axgomest agwnet the t>rthodaz 
view. But the words I have italicized would reduce the Uni- 
versalist view very nearly to an arcanum. These words are 
the more noteworthy as the writer was in ao dose neighbor- 
hood to verse 22, whidi Umvecsalisls ^regard as Bb faMy stadng 
their view. But in the view ^Aat «il who live jfor e>ve3: wOl be 
holy we find a i^stitutioa of all tfaiags, aod a uhiver&al do- 
minion of Ohrist ; and ^^ the thought of Paul .logioaU|r earned 
oat ^ in^Eiy prove no more tiban this. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HISTOBICAXi ABGUMENT. 

Ixr the words and bj the work of Christ ^ Life and Lnmor^ 
tality were iMrought to light" But that light, either for iti 
original obscurity. Or hj its passage through the clouds and 
shadows of eighteen centuries, has come to have three widelj 
different interpretations, of which one only can be true. How 
fihall we select this and correct the errors of the remaining 
two ? 

Besides the ezaminatioa of the Scriptuzes themselves, an- 
other method is perfeedy legidmate. We may also inquire. 
What tight was needed when Christ came? What light seemed 
to be immediately contributed by his coming ? or, How did the 
«ariy Christians understand his words? And again: What 
effect had philosophy when aflerwards added to the gospel ? 
In reply to these questions I propose to show — 

1. That Christ came at a time of general despondency and 
despair respecting idl future li^s. 

2. 31iat the early Christians understood his wcffds as assur-- 
iug immortal life to be received by fiuth in him. 

3. That tbe subsequenily added doctrine of &e soul's proper 
immortality was the common occasion, first of the orthodox and 
then of the Testoxatiooist view. 

§ 1. There wm d^lorcible need of Hffht on the suhfeet of %m» 

mortcditif tohen Christ came. 

Because man was jnade for immoartality, there had ev^ 
been, both among Jews and Grentiles, many thoughts about it. 
There oould have been no welcome of the c(Mning light if 
there had been no tiioughts -r- even an^dous thou^ts— -on thus 
tobject But notwithstanding the natiic^\\nx]!)6B!^^ 
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a future life, and even the strong desire for it, the opinions of 
men just before Christ came indicate a growing, often an utter, 
despair. Among the Hebrews, it has been questioned whether 
the Scriptures taught, or were designed to teach, any thing clear 
on the subject. Certain it is, that the Sadducees, denying all 
resurrection and spiritual existence, formed a most respectable 
party among the Jews, being sometimes represented in the 
Sanhedrim and in the priesthood. They to whom were in- 
trusted the oracles of God, in which sixne ^ thought tlicy bad 
eternal life" (John v. 29), were in need of light. 

Much more the Grentiles. If among tke Jews, by various 
culture and intercourse with other peoples and influence from 
their opinions, there had been progress^ in the doctrine of an 
after life, on the other hand there was among the Greeks and 
the Romans a great and manifest decline of faith. The immor- 
taU^ of the soul was as old as Hon)er. It was older. Herod- 
otus said that the Egyptians were '^ the first of mankind who 
defended the immortality of the soul." But the Hindoos, prob- 
ably, had it quite as old, and the Persians not much younger. 
Yet, in the very form in which it was held by the Hindoos, 
and afterwards by the Pythagoreans and the Platonists, we dii»- 
cover the need of a revelation, and some cause of the doubts 
that followed. The Bhagavad Gita, which contained the es- 
sence of the Brahminical philosophy, asserted that the soul is 
not only immortal, but eternal. This waS the doctrine of Phe- 
recydes, the Assyrian, the hearing of which omverted Pythag- 
oras from a wrestler into a philosopher. 

I need not follow the Greek philosophy on this subject 
through its forms and changes. The decline of faith which I 
assert is apparent in Socrates' time. He calls the souFs immor- 
tality an " old doctrine, long ago shadowed forth by the founders 
of the mysteries," and appeals to antiquity in support of his own 
view of the spiritual, undying nature of the soul, against the 
scepticism of his age. ^^ Can the soul," he asks, " which goes 
to the presence of a good and wise God (whither, if God will, 
my soul will shortly go)— can this soul of ours, when separated 
Jhmt the body, be inunediately diBpetsed and destroyed^ c»>noi< 
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men assert f " Aristotle, it is now generally conceded, neither 
taaght nor held an after life, but the opposite.* The famous 
argument of Cicero, who so greatly admired Plato, does not 
even pretend to prove the doctrine in question, as its very name 
imports (^ De ContemnendaMorte," on the Contempt of Death). 
He labors to show that death is not an evil, because, if it is an 
eternal sleep, we shall not suffer during its continuance. This 
explains the passage in which his pupil wishes that, if the birds 
of prey should come for his body, he might have a stick to 
drive them away. And all are familiar with the expression 
about the Phsedo of Plato : " I have read it, over and over 
again ; but, I know not why it is, while I read I give my as- 
sent ; but when I have laid the book down and begin to think 
on the subject myself, aU that persuasion glides away." And 
this is said by one who ^ would rather err with Plato than think 
the truth with those contemptible philosophers " who denied a 
future life. And the familiar letters of Cicero, in which he 
would most naturally express his real sentiments, show no 
hope beyond the grave. To one friend he says : '^ Even we 
who are happy should despise death, since we shall have no 
sense nor feeling beyond it." And Seneca, whose '^Morals" 
are thought by modem pantheists about as good as those of 
the Bible, writes to one bereaved : ^ Death is the release and 
end of all pain, beyond which our evils do not pass. It restores 
us to the same tr^quillity in which we were before our birth." 
And in one of his poems he says ; 

" Chaos and hungry Time devour us all. 
Inevitable Death the body kills. 
Nor spares the soul." 



* Mr. Landis (Immortality of the Soul, p. 98, note) claims Aristotle as 
holding immortality ; taking no notice, however, of my quotation from 
Bitter and my citation of Pomponatins and Mosheim to the contrary. 
(Debt and Grace, p. 275, note.) Even Cndworth says : " It must needs be 
left donbtfol whether he acknowledged any thing incorporeal and immor- 
tal at all in OS." (Intell. System, I. 97, Harrison's ed.) See^ also, Wm 
Archor Butler, History of Ancient Philosophy, II. 42&-42.^. 
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Epictetufl is another mondist of that age for vrhoim some would 
dispense with the gospel light. ^' Whither do joa go ? '^ he asks. 
*^ Nowhere to your hurt ; you return ^m whenoe you came,-^ 
to a friendly -cotisodation with your Idndred dements, yfhai 
there was of the nature <)£ fire in your composidon returns to the 
element of fire ; what there was of ^earth, to eartli ; what of air, 
to air ; and of water, to water." And the elder Pliny : '^ The 
vanity of man, and his insatiable longing' a^r existence, have 
led hkn to dream of a life after death. A being fall of contra* 
diotkms, he is the most wretched of creatures, since the other 
ereatures have no wants transcending the bounds of their 
nature. Man is foil of desires and wants tliat reach to infinity, 
and can never be satisfied. His nature is a lie^-^-uBiiing the 
greatest poverty wi^ the gceatest pride. A^nong these .so 
great evils, the best thing Ood has bestowed on man is the 
power of taking his own life." 

Such were the doubts and despair of men, waiting in the 
gloom of the shadow of death for the true life and light. And 
wh^i the Life-giver came, how natural, if nil mankind wero 
the appointed subjects of immortal li£e, that this :should appear 
in the ordinary speech of him who ^^hod thg woids of eternal 
lile.'" How strange that he and the aposUes who heralded all 
through the Eoman Empire what they called a gospel, 'ShooM 
only speak of a certam ^-aionian " lile, wad ev«n of that amr 
biguous duration as if it were t lie prerogative of a i^cialckissj 
to be had by striving for it ; leaving the gre^t and long-debated 
question of immortality in as great obscurity as it was before. 
Truly, if man is at all immortal, his immortality was not then 
at all brought to light. It was not revealied in that phrase, 
"the resurrection, both of the just and of the unjust ;" for this 
was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul made appeal on a 
certain occasion of self-defence. If this was the revelation, it 
came not so much from Christ as by Uiose of whom* he said. 
Beware ! ,For the doubts which Christ found prevailing, there 
were, as I have intimated, various causes. The philosophers 
had tried to prove too much; not only that all souls are im- 
mortal, but that the sool is eternal. And the new revelations 



on ihe subject would have to etuxwat&r men's pibilon^y. 
How natoral, if man has knmoFtalitj in anjr formj that he who 
eontrfbdted the great light on the subject should have some* 
how recognised the essential feet ; so llult one thing at least 
should be settled. 

Does the objected anticipate the varjiog opinions of the 
second oentmy, and b&j that nothing was settled hj (Prist's 
revelation? I answer, one thing was settled, so as to be never 
mee disputed as a Ohrisfian trulb. And ^bai is, Whoever 
shall have Lifs — whatever the word means — has It througii 
Christ ; and by Faith — whatever that word meass "•*4oed he 
accept and receive ^e life. 

If this is a Universttlist formula, I 3^ietd the argument* 
Wliether anything eke was settled on ^eside4»f universai 
fmmo^rtality, we are next to •examine. 

§ 2. JLi the 4^ly Ohriiiians were not ^^ ofdkodosc,'' so they were 

not UniverMists, 

An orthodox writer, in a late work, says ^4t is to be lamented 
^mt they \jStie apostolical Fathers] eil^i^ wrote >ery little, or 
-else their writings have, for the most part, perished." (Hovey, 
State of the Impenitent Dead, p. 1^1). I think I have else- 
where shown: that there is reason for such regret as respects 
^the orthodox argument ; or that the efiu*ly Christian writings 
tk> not support that view, but rather the view I ofier. I wiH 
now cite a few espressions to show that they were not Univer* 
salists. 

The so-caSed apostoHcal Fathers were Barnabas, Clement 
a^ Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Hermas. The epistle as* 
cribed to Barnabas is probably not genuine, though of a very 
early date. The writings now extant under the other names 
tune partly genuine and partly spurious. I will quote from the 
former, making allusion to the latter only as indicating Uie sen- 
timent of the age in which they were written. 

Bunsen assigns the so-called epistle of Bcunabas tathe reign 
of Domitian, in the first century. The phrase ** eternal death," 
not eceoirm^ m the.SimptureSy is bere &uii9L) \u l3ix<^ ^^si^^Na^ 
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pasBage : ^' The way of darkness is crooked and full of cursing 
(or, whoUj accursed). For it b the way of eternal death, 
with punishment ; in which they that walk meet those things 
that destroy their own souls ** (c 20). 

The whole expression, '< eternal death, with punishment," 
which some might take as supporting the orthodox view, seems 
to be otherwise explained by the following expressions in the 
Homilies ascribed to Clement : ^ They wholly perish after 
punishment" (Horn. iii. c. 59). '^£y the greatest punishment 
they shall be utterly extinguished," (Hom. vii. c. 7.'^ee also 
Horn. xvi. c 10.) 

In the same chapter of -the epistle it is said: '< He that 
chooses the"' other part shall be destroyed, together with his 
works. For this cause there shall be both -a resurrection and 
a retribution." Again : " They that put their trust in him 
shall live for ever " (eis ton aiona, c. 8). " Who is there that 
would live for ever ? {eis ton aidna;) let him hear the voice of 
thy Son " (c. 9). 

The phrase eis ton aiona is rendered in the Latin in ater' 
num and in perpetuum, by Gotelerius. It was undoubtedly 
xised by the early Christians to denote an eternal duititipn, and 
we shall therefore accept the ^common rendering, ^ for ever." 

One epistle of Clement to the Corinthians was publicly used 
in many of the churches. Mosheim and Neander think it in- 
terpolated in some passages ; yet Bunsen regards it as of great 
impdrtance, ^* historically, constitutionally, and doctrinally." 

The author, speaking of the ^^ condemnation to come," asks, 
*^ What world shall receive any of those who run away irom 
Him?" (c. 28.) Again: ** Wherefore we being the portion 
of the Holy One, let us do all those things that pertain unto 
holiness" (c. 30). '^How blessed and wonderful, belov^ ai*e 
the gifU of God ! life in immortality ! brightness in righteous- 
ness ! truth in full assurance ! faith in confidence ! temperance in 
holiness!" (c. 35.) "By him would God have us taste the 
knowledge o£ immortality" (c. 36). 
Of tie eight epiatles ascribed to Ignatvaa, xVxe^ ^x^ ^^^tel^ 
genuine. The following e^preaaioiift faVAy m^w»x.% \j^% ^m-^v; 
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'^Be vigilant^ as God's athlete. The meed is incomiptibil- 
ity, and life eternal" (Pol^carp, c. 2). " Those that corrupt 
families by adultery shall not inherit the kingdom of God " 
(Ephesians, c. 16). " For this cause the tord suffered the omt- 
ment to be poured upon his head* that he might breathe immor- 
tality into his church " (lb. c. 17). "I seek the bread of Grod 
which is the body of Christ ; and his blood, which is love in- 
corruptible and perpetual life " (Romans c. 7). 

The views of Polycarp appear in the following passages or 
his epistle to the Philippians : " To whom [Christ] all things 
are made subject, both that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth ; whom every living creature shall worship ; who shall 
come to be the judge of the quick and dead ; whose blood God 
shall require of them that believe not in him. But he that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also raise up us in like 
manner, if we do his will and walk according to his command- 
ments, and love those things which he loved " (c. 2). " Whom 
if we please in this present world (aion), we shall also be made 
partakers of that which is to come ; according as he has 
proQ^ised us, that he will raise us from tlie dead ; and that if 
we shall walk worthy of Iiim, we shall also reign together with 
him, if we believe. . . . And neither fornicators, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God ; nor they who do such things as are unbecom- 
ing" (c. 5). The Lord "grant you a lot and portion among 
his saints ; mid us with you, and to all that are under the 
heavens who shall believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in his 
Father who raised him from the dead" (c. 12). This epistle 
was read in some of the churches as late as Jerome's time. 

The " Shepherd " of Hermas has been already cited for the 
•phrase " to live unj^ God." I Avill here add the following ex- 
pressions : " They who are of this kind shall prevail against all 
impiety, and continue unto life eternal. Happy are they that 
do righteousness ; they shall not perish for ever " (Vision ii. 3). 
" Fear God and thou shalt live ; and whosoever shall fear him, 

and keep his commands, their life is witli iW lj«t^\ \;pafcl 
10* 
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dball live for ever. Drusil;"] but theyvrho keep them not, 
there is no life in them," (Command vii.) ^Thej that are 
sulyect unto evil desires shall die for ever ** (Command xii. 2). 
^ The trees which are green and righteous shall possess the 
world to come. . . . The wicked, like the trees which thou 
sawest drj, shall as sudi^be found dry and without fruit in that 
other world. And like dry wood they shall be burned." (Siin- 
^tude iv.) ^They who have known the Lord, and have seen 
his wonderful works, if they shall live wickedly, shall be 
doubly punished, and shall die for ever " (Similitude ix. 18). 

I might cite another document belonging to this age, a part 
of the so-called ^^Apostolical Constitutions," which Bunsen caUs 
the ^ Church and House Book," as further showing that there 
were as yet no traces or indications of Universalist faith. Bat 
I do not know that I need have cited a single word. I do not 
know that any Universalist expressions or writers are claimed 
before Clement of Alexandria, about a.d. 200, with one ex- 
ception to be noticed presently. I find some traces of such 
views also in Athenagoras, who preceded Clement by a few 
years, and will grant him to the Universalists, tl^ugh they 
have not claimed him. 

Here, then, we oome to a very critical question : — 

§ 3. Whence did Universaiist views take their rise f 

And I propose to show that not the Scriptures alone, but 
Platonic additions to scriptural doctrine, were the occasion, 
first of Orthodoxy, and then of Universalism. 

The ortiiodox view requires three conditions : a doctrine of 
indefeasible immortality ; a doctrine of salvation conditioned 
within certain limits of time ; and such fiery heat as shall fuse 
these together into the faith of men. The^ can never be first 
combined in calm deliberation, however coldly they may be re- 
ceived as a tradition. 

The conditions I have named were brought together in 
Rome, about the year 138. The bloody hand of the imperial 
power was invoked to revenge the lust of a heathen husband 
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Upon A Christian itrrf^. Her teacber in the faith of Christ is 
aecnsed, and* martyred. Two other persons, remonstrating 
against such flagrant wrong, are devoted to death. 

The fierce fire of such persecution ofiered to combine the 
requisite doctrinal elements, and the inaterials were not want- 
ing. Justin, surnamed ''the Philosopher" and afterwards 
* Martyr," was a recent convert from Platonism to Christianity. 
Of a warm and generous nature, he Was moved to addfess to 
the emperor his first "Apology" or defence of the proscribed 
faith* That Apology I believe to be the oldest "orthodox" 
book. Now Justin brought, along with the name of Philoso- . 
pher, much Plattmic faith. He claimed for many doctrined of 
Philosophy and Christianity a common origin in an original 
revelation* Hie philosophers, he thought, had borrowed some 
things from the Bebif^w prophets* And though he does not 
speak in distinct terms of the soul as immortal, there is very 
little in this book to indicate any opinion that the toul can die, 
but much to suggest the Contrary. • 

On the other side, there is nothing in his book Of in ouf his^ 
tory thus#ir, to indicate any opinion among the Christians of 
the final salvation of all. He regarded man as on probation 
during life, awaiting a judgment after the resurrection. " Plato," 
he says, " held that the wicked will stand before Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, to be punished by them. Vfe^ hold the same 
event, but before Christ as judge ; that they may be punii^hed 
in their re€mbodied souls, not a thousand years, as Plato said, 
but eternally. If any one thinlcs this incredible or impossible, 
the error is of little account so long as we are not convicted of 
any evil conduct" (c. 8). 

This is very mildly said, and with a protest of the paramount 
importance of pracfice over belief. The severe faith, however, 
was a burden to Justin's own mind. Yet the opinion being 
once expressed, in an hour of darkness and in a book of phi- 
losophy to make it respectable, was able to hold its way in the 
church. 

Justin, I laid, does not put the soul's immoilality into a 
foimizJ^ He uses one expression in t\A& N^t^'Wi^ '*^fC^^ 
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might indicate an acquaintance with another Tiew. ^ We have 
learned/' he says, ^' that they only are made immortal who live 
piously and virtuously before God" (c. 21). Other passages 
will hardly allow this to be strictly taken. But as I have 
shown this to be the prevailing faith until his time, I may here 
add a very important fact confirmatory of my history. 

One of the earliest questions in Christian philosophy, was 
that respecting the nature of the soul. Is it naturally mortal, 
or immortal? All the gentile philosophers who had at all 
asserted a future life, — excepting a few of the Stoic school, — 
and all the native pride of man, had said, ^'immortal." But 
the Christians said otherwise. And their almost uniform view 
on this question of nature is the more remarkable, because it 
is given by those who differed most widely in the question of 
fact, whether the soul would die. The following quotidons 
will show their opinion : 

Tatian, a disciple of Justin Martyr, says : ^^ The soul b not 
in its own nature immortal, O Greeks ! but mortal. Yet it is 
able not to die. For it does die, and is dissolved with the 
body, if ignorant of the truth ; but it rises again wjf^ the body 
at the end of the world, receiving death in immortality for its 
punishment.* Whereas the soul that receives the knowledge 
of God, though dissolved for a time, does not die." (Oratio 
ad GrsBCOs, c 13.) 

Theophilus of Antioch, who also belonged to the school 
of Justin, says : ^' Some««one will ask, Was Adam by nature 
mortal ? By no means. Immortal ? Not thus, either. What 
then — nothing at all ? I answer, neither mortal nor immortal; 
for if the Creator had made him from the first immortal, he 
would ^ have made him a god. If mortal, then God would 
appear as the author of death. He madO' him, then, capable 

*Prof. Hovey (p. 140) speaks of Tatian as teaching "the Jinal ex- 
tinction of the wicked." That the above expression gives his real view — 
of temporary extinction followed by eternal suffering — is believed by 
Morell, Dacseas, Oporinus, Teller, Dodwell, Daniel, and Redepenning, 
cited by Otto in his edition. The notion of a temporary esLtinction was 
the heresy of the sect of Arabians. 
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of becoming dther ; so that by keeping the command of God 
he might attain immortality as his reward, and become a god. 
But if he should turn to mortal things, and di^bej God, he 
would be himself the author of his own death. For God made 
man free and with power of self-control" (Ad Autoljcnm, 
L 2, c 37). He elsewhere calls man mesas, ** intermediate.** 
He seems to have held the orthodox view. 

Lactantitus, *' the Christian Gcero," (about a.d. 800,) was 
doubtless orthodox. But he aajs : *^ There would be no differ- 
ence between the just and the unjust, if every man that is 
bom were made immortal. Immortality, therefore, is not a 
law of our own nature, but the wages and reward of virtue. . . . 
For this reason God seeks to be worshipped by man as Father, 
Uiat he may attain virtue and wisdom, which alone impart im- 
mortality." (Instt. Div. 1. 7, c. 5.) . 

These expressions of three different writers, and the last 
remark cited from Justin, are obviously inconsistent with their 
doctrine of immortal misery. And I have sometimes queried 
whether tlis apparent inconsistency might not be due in part 
to corraptipns of the text Indeed, Cotelerius, the editor of 
the apostolic Fathers, including the Clementine Homilies, re- 
marks on those passages that plainly teach the immortality of 
the righteous only, that they disagree with other passages as- 
serting tbe eternal suffering of the wicked, so that ^ the Pseudo- 
Clement must have written inconsistently, or must have been 
here interpolated." I find but one passage in the Homilies 
plainly asserting immortal woe; hence I should suspect the 
interpolation to be not ^^ here " but there. But waiving this 
question of genuineness to the profounder critics, I proceed 
with my citations. 

Augustine, the great light of orthodoxy, applies the same 
view to man's bodily nature : ^ Before man's sin the body 
might be called mortal in one respect and immortid in another ; 
that is, mortal because it was capable of dying; immortal 
because it was able not to die." (De Genesi ad literam, 1. 6, 
c 25.) His view of the soui^s immortality is Platonic enough, 
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mid hiB argumeii^tft for it are worthy of the Schoolmen and of 
Samuel Drew. 

And Justin Mai*tjr bimaelf, in his later work, the 'l>ia]ogue 
with the Jew Trjpho, says; "I neither regard Flato nor 
Pythagoras, nor any of their way of thinkisg* • « • The soul 
either has life in itself, or it reQeives it from something else. . • . 
But the soul partakes of life, because God wills it to live ; and 
just so too it will no longer partake of life, whenever He does 
not desire it to live. For it can not live of itself, as God does* 
But as the personal man does not always exist, and body and 
soul mre not ever conjoined ; bat, whenever this harmony most 
be dissolved, the squI leaves the body Sind the man is no more ; 
so likewise whenever it is necessary that the soul should no 
longer be, the vital spirit leaver it, and ike soul is no more, 
but itself returns again thithei>i whence it was taken." (c. 4.) 
Me never spoke of the soul as absolutely immortal, and in 
one or two ei;pressions of thta dialqgue> he distinetly with* 
holds such an adjective. * 

The settled opinion of Athanasius, the " Father^ Qrtho* 
doxy," oh the main question, I think can not be proven. 
On the question of man's nature^ he says : ^^ God desired man 
to continue in incorruption. But nwi, neglecting and departing 

* Professor Hovey, in bis " State of the Impenitent Dead," quoting a 
passage fVom Justin^s Exhortation to the Greeks, says : " Mr. Hudson 
refers to the above, in proof, it wouM seem, of the ft>Ilewnig statement ; 
'in tiie same treati«e he names as truths held in^commu^ by the philoso* 
phers and the Chvistiansjt the doctrines Qf the div!we erigin of the world 
and creation of man, of the soul's immortality, ai^d of judgment after 
this life.' " (P. 137.) Again he remarks : " * In the system of Athena- 
goras,' says Mr. Hudson, ' the immortality of the soul is certainly of 
nature. ' " (P. 139.) 

I am much surprised that my learned friend shovld die ra« thos^ as if 
these were either conoe^ions^ or indftcaitions ef the Cht^lstien doctrine of 
the age ; making no a^llusion to my many quotations showing that the 
singly expression of Justin about immortality did not represent the com- 
mon sentiment, nor the maturer opinion of Justin himself; and giving 
bis reader no intimation that I regard Athenagoras as leading off a dis- 
sent fiwa the common opink>n, and preparing the way fer the Bestonir 
tionism of the Alexandrian school. ( See Rejoinder, p. 423 . ) 



fym tbe knowledge of God, and devitdng «nd v^gai^eding tbat 
wlucb wa£^ eyil| incurred the threatened coodemnatK^n of 
4eath- • • • By IransgressiQn thej reverted to their mitive cqii* 
$tioii;, BO ihaty.as from non^xi^ten^^e tbej be^^ to he, they 
mkst iu>w in due time ^^ffer the. loss and destructi^o of their 
b^iig, ^ • . For mm i^ by nature mortal, e^ing he was created 
from ]]on4>di)g. Tet, as m^tde in the liken^^s of the true 
Beings to be preserved by the knowledge of hiob he might have 
escaped the force of eorryption and remained immortal*" (De 
lacarnation^ Verhi, c. 4.) 

Xn the fifth century, Nemesius, a Neoplat^ist, became a 
CfaristiaB and bishop of Emesai^ He is a Bestor^^ionist. But 
he says : ^ Since the soul is not yet known in its essence, it 13 
liQt suitable to detepaine respecting its energy. The Hebrews 
say that originsdly man was maie evidently neither mortal nor 
inmortal, but 01^ the copfine^ of eithw nature ; so. that, if he 
shoiild yiehj to the bodily a^^ictions, he would share also the 
changea of the body ; but if he should prefer the nobler a0ec- 
tapQ3 of tiie soul,^ he shoukl be deemed worthy c¥f Inmq^rtaUty /' 
(De ]!^atur& Hominis, c, 1.) 

I would call special attention to this passage, both a«i testi- 
mony of H^^w doclrane needing special explanati^^ in the 
New Testament if it wa& not to be strictly takfsu, a^dt al^ 
a^ opoiiiig from; a Bestoratio^t. 

^ij^las of ])iJ(ethQne, of the twelfth century, is regarded by 
Neander a^ the most leairned theologpiaii of hii age. Se saye : 
'^ It is not every soul that neither perishes nor dies, but o<l^ 
the ratioqial, trufy spiritual, and divine soul, which is made 
peir&ct Uorough virtue by participating in the grace of GUmI/' 
(See Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 174.) I do not 
know t^ ogpinioa on the main q|uestioB. 

Deferring the opinions of Irenseus and of Arnobius for a 
npment, I come back to Atheuegoras, the first of the post- 
ajposto^e Fathers who does not recognise the intermediate nar 
tai:e of man. We know little of his. history, but we ^e told 
hi^waa a. catechist at Ales^ndria, before Cle^aent. Xn the 
stX^gdl oC tu« eipressioQS) tbOH^; 1^ ia th^ &^c2^sse^<s);, h^ 
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makes very free of immortality, and be presses his argument 
ibr the resurrection as completing the being of man Whose seal 
is immortal. The body, he says, was made ori^nally immor- 
tal, yet continuing by the sole will of the Creator. But man 
has an unchangeable continuance with respect to the soul. (De 
Resur. Mort. c. 16.) .1 can not ^ve all my reasons for calling 
him a Restorationist. Some of his expressions might be taken 
as orthodox. Professor Hovey claims him as such. But he 
cites no expression strong enough, I think, to overrule the gen- 
eral tenor of his doctrine of man, and especially his argument 
that as man is an end in and to himself, no reason can ever 
occur why he should cease to be. (c. 12.) No orthodox view 
of the economy of eternal woe is at all admissible by the side 
of this statement. It is all that any Universalist can ask, un- 
qualified as it is lefl. HenceW conclude that if Athenagoras 
was not consciously a Restorationist, he at least laid broad the 
foundations for the restorationism of the Alexandrian School. 

I have spoken of a claim made by Universalists that there 
was restorationism before the time of Clement. This is done 
by Dr. Ballou, in the Expositor, May, 1834, p. 189, where he 
cites a passage in the second book of the Sibylline Oracles, of 
which, however, he makes little accoudl. Dr. B. relies upon 
the date which had been usually assigned to this work; namely, 
the middle of the second century. But the critical labors of 
Friedlieb, who has edited the work, give the following results : 
Of the twelve books of these Oracles, the oldest was written 
'about the year 160 before Christ; the latest towards the year 
300 of the Christian era. The second is assigned to the begin- 
ning of the third century. Alexandre, another editor, agrees 
with Friedlieb in the main. My information is derived from 
a very able article on the subject in the Methodist Quarterb/, 
1855, pp. 510, 512. 

The restorationism of Clement is not very explicit, though in- 
dubitable. He does not call the soul immortal, perhaps because 
this was a Gnostic style of speech, of which the Christians were 
somewhat shy. In one instance 'he speaks of the soul as saved, 
bf present grief, from *^ eternal death \'* WVi Vk^ \)l«^ the word 
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*' eternal "much as Maurice takes it, — as referring, not to da« 
ration, but to kind ; death in sin and ignorance. He held all 
punishment to be chastening and reformatory, and speaks of a 
certain " discreet fire," or tgnts sapiens, in a style suggesting 
the notion of purgatory, which was now taking its rise. 

I need not tell my Universalist friends tliat Origen, " the 
Adamantine," was one of themselves. And I freely concede 
he was as adamantine for his virtues as for the power of his 
learning. I only ask that some regard should be had to all his 
opinions bearing on the question in hand. Neander speaks of 
him as attaching great importance to the natural immortality 
of the soul, as related ff^ God. He is well known also to have 
held its preexistence. He made much of the doctrine of free 
will, supposing that not only the lost, including Satan, might be 
6aved, but that the saved might be lost again ; in other words, 
he made" evil an etenial vicissitude. A passage cited by 
Tholuck on Rom. v. 18, confirms the common belief that he 
regarded the doctrine of universal salvation as an arcanum, 
not to be generally published. And a passage in what may be 
called his Confession of Faith is remarkable for two reasons : 
it is the first in which the nature and destiny of the soul are 
told in extra-scriptural language ; and it is hypotheticia.lly or- 
thodox. He says : ^' Now that the soul hath its own substance 
and life, it shall receive according to its merits when it departs 
from this world ; to possess eternal life and blessedness, if 
its deeds have secured this inheritance, or to be given over to 
eternal fire and punishments, if the guilt of its sins shall bring 
it to this doom." (De Frindpiis, Prsef. apud Rufinutn.) 

Of his allegorical method of interpretation I shall 'say noth- 
ing. He thought and spoke very much as I might have done, 
holding in one hand the doctrine of an indefeasible immortality 
and in the other a Bible very infallibly true, and as of very 
elastic interpretation. 

Origen lived about a.d. 225. His Universalism, with all 
its modifications, was obviously a late and incomplete develop- 
ment of the doctrine if true. I think the history shows what 
I proposed, — that it was due more to P\a\AtU!(^^\s&si^^^ '^Q^ke^ 
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to exegwb ; or to the doctrin^ of tbe wnV* immwMitj soper* 
added to the.Bcriptores. 

I need not trace its history further. Some of my orthodox 
friends may need to know that m^e than half the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church were Bestorationists ; and Gieseier tells us 
that ^ the belief in the unalienable power of ameodioent in all 
intelligent beings, and in the limited dnnttion of futare punish- 
ment, was so general even in the West, and among the oppo- 
nents of Origen, that it seemed entirely independent of his. 
system, to which, doQ.btless, its Origin mnst be traced." I need 
only show, in conclusion, that besides the orthodox opposition, 
two strong protects were made from the posit]<m I hold ; one 
durii^ the process of the change, and the other at a later date. 

Irenaens, bishop of Lyons, was a disciple of Folycarp, who 
had personally known the beloye4 disciple, John. He suffered 
martyrdom in a.d. 202. His principal work is a refutation 
of existing heresies, principally the Gnostic ; and with Gnostic 
views the soul's strict immortality is associated in his book. 
Of his general merits of character the Bestorationist Eosebios 
shall be our witness. Irenasus says : The Scripture ^ saith o; 
the salvation of man, < He asked of thee life, and thoa gavest 
him length of days for ever and ever ; " the Father of all 
making a grant of continuance for ever and ever to those who 
are saved. For life is not of ourselves, nor of onr own nature, 
but a gift of God's favor. And therefore he who preserves 
the grant of life, and renders thanks to Him wlio bestows it, 
shall receive length of days for ever and ever. But be who 
rejects it, and proves unthankful to his Maker for creating him, 
and will not know Him who bestows it, deprives himself of the 
gift of dttration to all eternity. And therefore the Lord speaks 
thift to saeh ungiateful perscMxs: 'If you have not been 
faithful in that which is least, who will commit much unto 
you ? ' — signifying that they who are unthankful to Him for 
this short temp<»»l life, whi(ih is His gift, shall justly fml to 
receive fh)m Him length of days for ever and ever. • . • Sools 
therefore receive their lifb and their perpetual duration as a 
domiire from Qodj continniiig in beu\% itcn& iMMsir^iEiflteilce 
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se God wiik them tcrexist imd to snVsist. For the wffl 
»d should have rule and lordship in all things $ all else 
I yield and be Bifbservieat thereto. And of the creatioB 
Lin-ation of the soul let so tnuch be said." {Adv* Hflsr. 
5. 84, «§ 3, 4.)* 

le second protestant was Arnobios, a.i>» 303. He had 
a rbetoriciaa of Sicca, to Nuinidia, cmd so bitterly opposed 
3 Christian faith that the sincerity of his conrersion w«b 

rof. HoTejr (p, 141) raises a doubt whether Irenaeus really iield the 
»n for which this passage is offered, and cites two authorities. I 
not in my book ignored this doubt. But I hare found the same 

respecting Amobiu« by one of his editors, which is as plausible ai 
ha4 said that daylight is green. I have found oim editor of Iren«ua 
kimg that such a passage favors ** the error of Amobias." Coteloo 
Uso, encountering the same ' '* error " in the Clementines, says it is 
xplained by the passages in Justin, Irenieus, and Amobius. And I 
met a very intelligent member of the Catholic clergy who remarked 
renteus bad been criticized for the view. I may at some time ptB» 
more fhlly the expiMsions of Ireaasus and the opinions of fehe erities* 
e two writers referred to by Prof. H., one takes no notice of § S, 

quoted ; and the other — and he not alone — takes the significant 
ssions in the entire passage as meaning " eternal happiness,'' but 
ut argument. 
»f. H. closes hts "stn^ey " with the foUowitig italicised statement : 

records ^ the primitive church, prior to a.d. 200, aj^hrd no nvidmeo 
bdiefin the endless existence of the soul wets brought over from pagan 
ophjf into the creed of the church.** In his " survey " he ignores the 

history of opinion respecting man's intermediate nature, which 
lagoras alone did not hold. He ignores the suspicions of Justin*)! 
3oxy. He negarda Tatiati, wliom nobody wants, as the first aiid 
uinihilattonist ; though I must think his orthodox expression «vea 
Dt note or comment stronger than that of Athenagoras, which he 
s. And he says nothing of the tiiird century, in which was ripened 
ed sown in the second. 

re I am tempted to add a word from Ilagenbach, who, after stating 
)inions of the soul's intermediate nature in the second century, says : 
the contrary, Tertullian and Origen, whose views differed on other 
:t8, agreed in this one point, that they, in accordance with their 
ar notions concerning the nature of the soul, looked upon immor- 
as essential to it." (Hist, of Doctrines, 4 58). Tertullian was the 
defender of the' orthodox view, as Origea was distinguished for 
^torationiet view. 
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at first doubted. He therefore prepared bis book, which ended 
the doubt Neander says: ^'His work does not show the 
novice, who was a catechumen, but a man already mature in 
his convictions, if he was not orthodox according to the views 
of the church." The same historian speaks of the '' free, inde- 
pendent manner in which he seems to have come to Christi- 
anity, through the reading of the New Testament, especially 
the Gospels." 

Amobius argues very fully the intermediate nature of man. 
His rhetoric is strong, but he shows a warm heart. He says : 
" Souls were formed not far from the yawning jaws of death, yet 
Buch that they might become long-lived by the gift and benefi- 
cence of the Sovereign Ruler, if they but endeavor and strive 
to know Him. For the knowledge of Him is, as it were, the 
leaven of life, preservative against dissolution." (Adv. Crentes, 
1. 2, c. 32.) " Wherefore we should not be deceived or deluded 
with ^AiQ hopes, by that which a new class of men, elated with 
an extravagant opinion of themselves, tell us : that souls are 
immortal, next in rank of dignity to the Supreme God, derived 
from him as Creator and Father, divine, wise, inspired with 
knowledge, and free from stain of gross matter." (1. 2, cc. 14, 
15.) ^ This we do hold and know ; on this one clear and 
manifest truth do we take our stand, — that all the gifts of Grod 
are for the benefit and happiness of all ; most full of delight, 
love, joy, and gladness ; yielding pleasures incorruptible and 
ever-during ; freely offered to the wishes and earnest efforts 
of all ; and to be excluded from them is destruction and death." 
(L 2, c. 65.) 



CHAPTER V. 

DOES THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITT OF A CLASS 
ACCORD WITH A JUST PHILOSOPHY AND WITH 
THE SENTIMENTS OP HUMANITY ? 

The present and conclading chapter of myprolongued arga- 

I ment must be somewhat miscellaneoos. I must touch briefly 

the supposed metaphysical proofs of man's immortality ; a the« 

' obgical argument or the doctrine of salvation ; the supposed 

reformatory design of all punishment ; and the questions, What 

is benoTolent to man ? and, What is worthy of God ? 

§ 1. The Ontohgical Proof of a Future lAfe. 

The metaphysical argument for the soul's immortality is 
the lineal descendant of the Grecian philosophy, particularly 
Uie Platonic ; though it is older than Grecian thought, as ap- 
pears from Cicero's statements- and from some of the Hindoo 
books. It is found most at length and in the most scholastio 
form in the early Christian literature, in Augustine. In modem 
times it is considerably broken down under the subtleties which 
the schoolmen have heaped upon it, and generally, abandoned 
as unsatisfactory. Yet there is a very frequent presumption 
that the Scriptures teach or imply it, and that, therefore, we do 
well to prop it up, for the benefit of sceptics, by the support of 
pure reason. 

The commonest rational argument is based on the immate- 
rial nature of the soul. It is uncompounded — not made up of 
parts, and so can not fall in pieces. Or, it is a spiritual sub- 
stance, suffering no change or decay from physical causes and 
agencies. And, in obscure agreement with the latter view, it 
is oflen remarked that mjoral causes can not change or affect the 
substance or being of the soul. . 
11* 
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I grant tbe immaterial nature of the soul ; for I do not make e< 
the mind out of the braih, however dependent it maj be, in the ^^ 
present economy, on cerebral action ; rather, I regard the brain 
and all organism as produced by vital forces. And all life, 
animal and vegetable, as well as spiritual, seems a higher sort 
of life than the mechanical or chemical properties of atoms, or 
even the so-called imponderable agents — heat, light, and the 
electric^ magn^|M>( and galvaale currents. When we have passed 
these limits, we find ourselves in a world of n»yriad forms of 
life, some of which trench very close upon the human, so that 
the higher examples of brute lifb compete with the lower ex- 
amples of human life, and even bear away the palm. For dig- 
nity ef nature, perhaps Bucephalus imes as worthy of a dtj 
fbr a monument, and as worthy ef immortali^, as a good many 
men have bees. The rational distinction between the human 
soul and the brute soul is not yery well settled yet ; and the 
fact reflects no great credit on our sagacity, or boasted superi- 
ority. And in the question of moral capacity, some dogs seem 
to have as tender a conscience as some men ever had. 

I say these things, not to jostle the human race into rank 
with the brutes, — for I am as proud as any one of my humanity, 
though sometimes very much ashamed of it, — but to raise the 
question whether diiO^ences of character may not be even more 
important than difib^renees of race, in this question of (he im- 
mortality of souls, whereof the Seri^ptures say naught. Many 
good men *— Duns Scotus, Ramsay, Dean, Wesley, Clarke, Ten- 
ny8<m, Theodore Parker, Agassiz — have held or allowed the 
immortality of brutes ; and Bishop Butler and Isaac Taylor 
have remarked that the metaphysical arguments for our immor- 
tality are about as good for the immortal life of our four-footed 
and our footless neighbors. There is something in them besides 
atomic pieces of matter. And that something else, it seems to 
me, may be vital, spiritual substance — a great deal more 
manifold in its kind than atoms arc, of which we have found 
about seventy sorts — gold, silver, copper, nickel, and so on 
down. There is a common notion that all spiritual substance 
IS homogeneous ; whence it is infenedL iVaI Gt^ and we are 
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made of the same stuff. So the Platoni^ts believed, with inev- 
itable eonsistency, thi^ the soul is immortal because eternal and 
diviiie« I reject the conclusion, becaude I deny the premise ; 
and I reject the premise, also, because I deny the conclusion. 
And if we once admit that spiritual substance is heterogeneous, 
we may, perhaps we must, allow that no kind of created spirit 
is absolutely imperishable ; and the greater frailty of one kind 
may denote at least a measure of frailty in another kind. In 
God we live, and move, and have our being — not in ourselves. 
And whether we shaU \\yq in Him and with Him eternally, may 
depend on our observance of the precept, " Be strong ; quit you 
like men." 

If I am asked how the soul, as a spiritual substance, can 
perish from being, I will reply by asking how it comes into 
being. Or, rather, — not to debate the question whether it is 
created or propagated, — does the soul grow? and if so, how ? 
Is the substance of the infant soul as entire and complete as 
that of the matured and full-grown intellect, master of a hun- 
dred ai'ts and sciences ? Is the quantity of being the same in 
the one case as in the other? I do not ask if the one weighs 
as many ounces or measures as many inches ; but is there, for 
substance and amount, as much soul in the one case as in the 
other ? If so, tiien arc all souls equal in quantity of being ? 
and if thus equals whence the manifest and striking differences 
in their original and native power and capacity? If the brain 
and the material organism make all these differences, then do 
disembodied souls retain any of these differences, or any differ- 
ences of constitutional habit or quality, intellectual or moral ? 
If two souls in very different bodies should make an exchange, 
would they at once CKchange characters ? and if not, why ? 
Again, if there is acquired power or habit of the soul, is that a 
development of wluit was in the soul at the outset, or is it some- 
thing superadded to its nature or being? 

I ask these questions for information. I can not answer them 
my4elt\ And until they are answered, I think we should not 
hold, with any dogmatism, that idea of the soul which makes it 
a pure enteledby-— a logical entity or substaaioe^m^m^s^a^^^ab 
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tratli itself, and which must be precisely similar in aU individ- 
uals. But if there are real differences in human souls, and 
real processes of growth, howcTer unlike the growths of mat- 
ter, then all argument for its proper immortality is at an end. 
Aside from revelation, we might suppose that the soul has 
a certain and fixed period of growth, maturity, and decay ; a 
period much longer, possibly, than the three thousand years of 
the cedar, yet strictly a period beyond which it could not live. 
And vnth the revelation, I find nothing to oppose this view : 
viz., that even without a natural and necessary period of life, 
the soul may sufier in its very being by all that wars against its 
well-being. The disregarded laws of its life may become the 
laws of its death. If it may thrive, it may languish ; if it may 
wax stronger, it may grow weaker ; if it may become more, it 
may become les$. If the tine, the beautiful, and the good are 
for " the soul's health," the false, the gross, and the evil may 
give it ill health. If purity may adorn it, vice may contami- 
nate it. If virtue and love may give it power, sin may give it 
disease. Sin is the transgression of law ; and if the *' wages 
of sin is death," that death may be something more than a 
metaphor, and the disease which causes it may be mortal dis- 
ease — a sin unto death. I have abeady remarked that death 
^ in trespasses and sins " probably signifies a sentence of death 
yet future. And I find nothing in the proper nature of the soul 
to rescue it from the analogies which make disease the symptom 
of decay and the pathway of death. 

Here I meet the objection that moral causes do not directly 
produce physical effects. But I am not so sure of this. The 
indirect physical effects <5f moral causes ai'e legion. The world 
is full of the produce of mind. We can not glance amiss to see 
what thought has done. But by what intermediate stages has 
all the work of the human race grown out of its mind ? It 
has not been by magic, as if we had the lamp of Aladdin ; nor 
has it been done by Leibnitz's rule of preestablished harmony, 
which grew out of the notion that spiritual forces could not be 
harnessed to work in matter. Pyramids, temples, cities, steam- 
MpSj and railroads have not sprung inlo e^sA^i^xvi^^ \^^<^\iae men 
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have dreamed or wished them, nor merely because men taught 
them out. They are the product of thought applied ; and ap- 
plied with many zealous passions of the human soul, and with 
much labor of brain and muscle, with sweat and toil. At every 
inch of surface the spiritual force has touched and shaped the 
material effect. 

And has the spiritual force itself been unaffected, unchanged ? 
Many a human body has been killed by a blow of joy or grief 
struck through the human soul. The pang was first felt within. 
The outward death came of the inward agony. There are, 
indeed, trials by which, ^ though the outward man perish, yet 
the inner man is renewed day by day." But this is because the 
soul is wrought into harmony with a higher nature, or is made 
more completely a " partaker of the divine Mature ; " — is regen- 
erated of an '< incorruptible seed, which liveth and abideth for 
ever.** And by the same reason, if worse and baser passions 
sway the soul, they may bring it down toward a real death. 
The decay of the faculties by vicious habits of thoughts — the 
deterioration and mental and moral disease so often observed — 
who shall say, in the assumption of an unrevealed immortal 
nature, that these are not incipient stages of dissolution, in 
which, unarrested, the soul itself may become extinct ? 

The argument may be more plainly stated in its stronger 
form. The material produce of mind is the effect of an unlike 
cause. This is the marvel and the inscrutable mystery. But 
mind is like itself^nd though the soul's substance is not itself 
thought, -feeling, and purpose, yet it is far more like them than 
matter is. The soul's substance is the physical medium, as it 
Were, by which thought, feeling, and purpose, have reached the 
outer world. The material produce is both unlike, and at 
second hand. So much the more may these spiritual agencies 
work changes in the being of spirit, as kindred substance, close 
at hand as substance to its attribute. 

Another form of the metaphysical or psychological argument 
should be glanced a|| I oflen hear persons say that they are 
eon9ciou$ of immortality. Well, they have a higher power of 
eonseiottsnesf than I have ; yet 1 will ooniesa no inf«rio4^ ^ 
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them. To be ctmseuma of imniortalitj is to be oonscioas of 
being alWe to*morroir, asd a billion years hence, and every 
moment between. My friends do not mean that. They 
simply mean that they are conscious of a longing and atpifxtUoa 
after immortality ; and so am I. And this proves — indirectly, 
as we presume that Grod is too good to tantalize apd trifle with 
us — ^^that we were mtadiA for immortality. But then the ail- 
ment comes to the same fuotiBg wiAh other longings and aspirs^ 
tioRs, which are Talid according as they are noble and good. 
It is strictly a moral argument ; and its yahie is settled, I be* 
lieve, by St Paul, thus : <^To those who by patient contian- 
anee in well-doing seek for glory and honor and ia^oiortAlity, 
eternal lifb." 

§ 2. The Theology of SeUvaiion, 

In treating the question of universal saliratioDi we should 
inqiHre how the term salvation is used and applied in the 
Scriptures, and also what it implies. For it is an essential 
part of the doctrine of ^^rgiveness, involving the question 
whether we are saved by justice or by grace. 

The Greek w<Hrd for salvation (sd&erioy toterion) aud the eor- 
responding verb (s&zo) are used in the New Testament, with 
apparent reference to a final destiny, one hundred times. I 
may overcount a little ; but I may safely say that if the word 
does not refer to man's final destiny in tnoH of these mstanoes,, 
it does in none of them, and it assures thAtemal life oi no 
man. It is aiso worthy of remark that in the Syriac versicm it 
IB rendered Hfe, and the giving of Ufa. 

And of the hundred ipstanoes all except twelve apply the 
salvation to a class of men. Some of them do so vaiy stroQg^y« 
Thus Luke xiii. S3, 24 : ^'Are there few duit be save4^ • • • 
Strive to enter in at the straight gate; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able." Phil. L 28 : 
^An evidence to them of perdition, but to you of salvgtiiH)} and 
that of God." 2 Tim. ii. 10: "^ I eadfps all thh^ for the 
elect's safces, that they may also obtain the sal^ati^ whaeh \n 
is dntt JoMs wjlh atasud gloEjr;' 
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■ Some of the instances jiot obviously iiaitittve wffl be claimed 
by my opponent as implying a general salvation. Thus John 
iiL 17 : ^^ God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved." (Comp. 
ch. ziii. 47.) But here the previous verses make £uth the 
condition of salvation, even while they commend the divine 
love : " God so loved the world, that whosoever believeth," etc. 
And " the world " may easily signify all nations as compared 
with the Jews, who were claiming a monopoly of salvation. 
Thus, in another of the passages my opponent may claim, Acts 
adii. 46, 47 : " Seeing ye • . . judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath thjB 
Ijord eemmanded us, saying, I have set thee, to be a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation to the ends of 
the earth.'* The passage in John iiL 17, seems to me no mora 
to prove the salvation of every human individual than Hie ex- 
pression in ver. 26, ^ all come to him," shows that every Jew 
was baptized of John. When the Pharisees said of Christ, ^ If 
we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him" (ch. xi. 48) , 
and again, ^^ Behold, the world is gone after him" (ch. xii. 19), 
we do not suppose they meant every individual human being ; 
yet in the last expression they use the same word which Christ 
used (ko$mas, the world). Christ's promise mig^ be as large^ 
even lai^er than Uie Pharisees' complaint, and yet there b9 
many unbeUeving, and unsaved. 

And when Christ says ^^ the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost" (Matt, xviii. 11 ; Luke xix. 10), the context 
will show a comparison made between the self-righteous Jewf 
and those whom they hated and desfused as having no inherit*, 
ance with Abraham. Christ caqae to call not the righteous, or 
self-righteous, but sinners, to repentance. The poor in spirit, 
and the meek and lowly, were the true Israel. The passage 
indicates (he non-salvation of those who rested securely and 
proudly in carnal hopes, Le., ia their Jewish blood, as much aA 
it indicates any thing. 

So much for the extent of salvation as revealed in the Scrip* 
tw^ JM, qow ftr the nat^re of it. Uoi^ec«9UftU.hiky« vreU 
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and truly insisted that Christ came "to save his people from 
their sins ; " that salvation from sinfalness is more important 
than salvation from punishment — for sin is worse than pain; 
and that' the doctrine of salvation from punishment, aside from 
the other salvation, is very pernicious, though there is too 
much of it in the world. 

• Here I may suggest to my orthodox friends that the doctrine 
of endless and infinite pain as the result of sin naturally tends 
to the evil just named. The self-love of man is in advance of 
the moral sense. And when he is told that he is in danger of 
imdying agony, we may say what we will about his deserving 
it, still he will care more for the danger than for the guilt. 
The "great salvation" he will think of as the deliverance from 
the infinite peril ; the deliverance from sinful bondage will be 
Comparatively a slight thing. And this will explain the crouch- 
ing and cringing attitude of some professedly christian minds 
Before God, and the professed feeling of some — we trust 
unreal -— that if annihilation were the end of sin, they would 
Bojonger fear Gk)d or serve him. 

Here I also recognize the Universalist opinion of salvation 
£x>m this and that sinful habit as a real doctrine of salvation, 
though not the whole doctrine nor the true doctrine. It seems 
to me a subordinate sense of the term ; though I am very glad 
if any hate sin enough to prize such a salvation very highly, 
and I am sorry if any can not get any sense or meaning from 
the idea. 

' Yet a great question remains respecting the doctrine of sal- 
vation. Are we saved by grace, or by justice ? Is there 
Strictly any remission of the penalty of sin, or is there none ? 

I know that the doctrine of remitted penalty is liable Xo 
abuse ; that corrupt human nature is willing enough to sin and 
then try to get rid of punishment — and that does not speak 
well or honorably for human nature. And I thank Universal- 
ists and Unitarians for insisting, very correctly, that certain 
bad omsequences of sin are always inevitable ; that it brings 
tt bad and unhealthy condition of the soul^ which no A>rgiveBess 
or act of pardon can remedy at onc^ *, WoiX ^^ ^&c<«% ^^ ^sqsl 
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moral constitution, like all the laws of nature, are so wisely 
appointed that even Sovereign grace still respects them ; and 
so when we sin we must suffer. 

But here we come at the gist of our question : If a bad ^ 
condition of the soul, that is, sickness and disease, be the 
punishment of sin, how long must it last ? what is its natural 
termination ? and may recovery be retarded by unforgiveness, 
or hastened and even secured by a work of pardon ? 

And here T think I find the common objection to Universal- 
ism well founded ; viz., that in respect to penalty it has no doc- 
trine of salvation. One can not be saved from what he was 
never exposed to ; nor can one be saved from what he actually 
suffers. The Universalist, denying both the orthodox and the 
destructionist view of penaltj', finds no salvation in that direc- 
tion. And the only penalty in which he does believe is always 
suffered in full tale. Thus, between what is unjust and what 
is inevitable, there is no salvation. 

This result is expressly admitted by Dr. T. S. Smith, in his 
** Illustrations of the Divine Government." He says : " The 
advocates for the corrective nature of punishment do not be- 
lieve that all men will be saved, but that, sinners having been 
reclaimed by the discipline through which they will be made 
to pass, all men will ultimately be rendered pure and happy." 
Again: "It is true, that all who suffer future punishment endure 
the penalty of the law, and therefore, in a popular sense, can 
not be said to be forgiven." (Part 11. c. 3.) 

The obvious conclusion is that we are saved not by grace, 
but by justice, if we are saved at all. Dr. S. endeavors to turn 
the edge of this objection by saying that penalty itself is mer- 
ciful and gracious, of which hereafter. But regarding penalty 
in the light of justice, wliich Dr. S. himself must in some sense 
allow, I can offer no better comment than in the words of Dr. 
Bushnell : 

"In tHe school of modern Unitarianism, it is held that God 
can not deliver us of the just penalty of our sins at all ; that 
we must bear it ia the full and exact xnL^ajsvxT^ o^ '-^xy^^^sfc^^si.^ 
hat oar only bops i% to wear a paa«ag|^ ticfl»vx^«£^'^ ^«fc\.^x» 

12 
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deliveranee, hj the patient process of exhaustion. The argti- 
raent is, that as God is just, his character requires him to do 
justice ; that he is immutable and can not reverse his decreed 
penalties ; and especially that we are all under the penalty of 
justice now, in so far as we transgress ; the penalty being exe- 
cuted in us by a necessary law of nature, which, as Grod caa 
not change it without a miracle, must pour its currents upon 
us, till we become good enough to go clear, under the same 
retributive laws of cause and effect, which grates in misery and 
bondage on our bad experience. There is no possibility of a 
sudden remission, apprehended by faith and sealed by a new 
spiritual birth. We must begin to grow better, by a regular 
process of culture and amendment, and we must go on till we 
run out the flow of penal consequence, and get the laws of 
retribution on our side." This view ^^ wholly displaces the gos- 
pel, as a message of good news from heaven ; denying even 
the possibility of pardon or remission, in any sense that gives 
it an effective value. Nothing can be said of pardon, save that 
it signifies a forgiving feeling in God to the penitent. It is 
that feeling, nothing more." (Christ in Theology, pp. 271- 
273.) 

And the denial of salvation fi*om penalty vitiates the doctrine 
of salvation from sin itself. For punishment certainly does not 
save from the sin already committed. Even if we admit the 
notion of expiation or compensation, — so much pain paying 
for so much sin, — that is not salvation, but a compounding of 
losses. And there still remains the bad effect of the sin in the 

I mental , and moral habitude. The Universalist theory is that 
penal^- is designed as a tonic to correct this, and so save from 
future sin. But this view formally rejects the notion of '' re* 
mission of sins that are past " (Rom. iii. 25), and involves 
another serious difficulty. Punishment is no longer a thing of 
justice in any sense ; it is not even just, but becomes a sheer 
experipent of discipline. Thus Dr. Smith says : ^' Punish- 
ment is not retrospective, but prospective. You are to be 

puaiabed, not becsMse jrou have yielded io aii ^VA >i^>C\QiCL)\s«:k\. 

^^^uUjroa mAjrjrSeU to aa evil voUkAoa uo iaoc^«' ^«x\> V\ ^^ 
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Tbat My eae is to he punkhed at a Yentore for sins that maj 
never be eomiokted ! The only escape from this absurdity is 
in another; viz., that guilt is ill-deserving not intrinsically but 
only because penalty is annexed ; or that the punishment oon- 
Btitotes the crime. This I have endeavored to deduce in 
treating the difficulties both of the orthodox and the Universal* 
iat views on this subject. (Debt and Grace, c. x. §§ 5, 6.) 

We come round again to the question, Is the disease of sin 
in the sonl healed by forgiveness? I think the affirmative 
answer avoids all the difficulties I have alluded to. But this 
supposes that the moral disease, unhealed,, is mortal. For, if 
a personal immortality remains, that uapiies a continuance of 
all the faculties of pentonal and responsible being, ineludiog 
free agency, and involving tbe power of self-recovery ; and 
then forgiveness is not needed. But if tbe disease is threaten* 
ing^ or if ^ the wages of sin is death," then forgiveness as a 
healing grace and power is legitimate. There is then ^ remis- 
^on of sins that are past," for their penalty is revoked and 
their power is broken in j(Jae same work of the soul's recovery. 
Jostificadon — or pardon — and sanctification are not divorced, 
bat become inseparable. . Mercy and truth are met tc^ther. 
Grace. — or gratuitous favor and amnesty — is no repetd of 
law, but its reenaetment^ in the returning strength and life of 
<me who was sinking into the outlawry of deatli. 

Here I may remark that all the scriptural language whiQh 
T&pveaeiiia sm as disease and our Savior as a Physician, is 
specially pertinent to this view. The governmental system of 
the -Roman Empire has, I think, made our theology iQO foren- 
*«ie, and the Schoolmen have made it too dialectic. Has it not 
yet to beeome, as it were, more therapeutic? And when we 
*make it such, shall we not '' hold fast the form of sound words" 
and of '* sound doctrine " {hy^mnouses didaskalias, healthy 
instruction, 1 Tim. L 10 ; vi. 3 ; 2 Tim. i. 13 ; iv. 3 ; Tit. i. 9, 
13; ii.1, 2)? 

§ B. The NcUure and Design of PumihmeiaU 
A doetume of jHuushment has ^ztoAsl^j^^ 'gsl^^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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mucli like this : that crime and sin are infringements of law, 
upon which the law, or the majesty of the law-power, requires 
penal retribution, for which the severe name is vengeance. 
The law, it is commonly said, has been violated, ^' broken.'' 
And to " repair " this damage there is a demand for suffering, 
expiation, satisfaction. 

The false element in this theory is indicated by the results to 
which it has been carried in views of the Atonement. The re- 
demptive work of Christ has been regarded as a compensation, 
a payment of debt in the sinner's behalf, valid upon the sinner's 
acceptance of the substitute. That this idea does away, with 
free grace on the part of Grod is confessed by one author who 
says : '^ Sure I am, that debt can never be forgiven which is 
paidJ* The difficulties of the theory are also betrayed by the 
connected question respecting the extent of the Atonement. 

The Universalist theory of punishment as solely corrective 
and reformatory seems to me an extreme reaction from the 
above view. It has been favored also by the modem reform 
in criminal codes and prison disc^^^e, and by the discovery 
that a humane ministry of penalty may reform, where rigorous 
and unmixed punishment only hardens. This view, however, 
may easily be carried to an extreme and false result The 
transgressor of law may be regarded as simply unfortunate, and 
not as guilty ; that which he needs may exclude all notion of 
what he deserves ; he may be treated not as deserving any 
penalty, but as having special claims and rights, and as deserv- 
ing to be reformed. 

We need some view of the subject which shall avoid each 
extreme. And such a view I think is suggested by the Econ- 
omy of Pain. To what purpose are the pangs and sighs and 
woes of which the world is so full ? Are they all purely vin- 
dictive ? Or, are they all reformatory ? Neither the one nor 
the other. But they grow out of a natural system of penalty, 
very wise and merciful, yet no less just, which is exemplified on 
a large scale in the nervous system. The design of the nerves 
of sensation, with their exquisite Buscepl\\AYiVj o^ ^«Mi, \s» \\\ft 
protQetiou of limb, life, and health. T«S» omX ^^ TwstN^^ Iswa. 
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ie body, and it might be maimed or destroyed without one s 
ipiowing it. They are the eyea and ears of the system, pro- 
iecting it by their constant watch and their thousand alarms, 
jprost and cold are so fearful because they hurt so little, — be- 
iliumbing and stealing away the senses, and taking the life 
.^unwarned.. These ti'oublesome nerves, with their ma^cazine of 
I pangs so. like Pandora's box of all human ills, are the outposts 
r- and sharp sentinels that warn us of danger. They are all de^ 
\ signed for our good. I thank God, therefore, for all the minis- 
tries of Pain. We could not live without them ; and many 
would live longer and better if they had more of them. 

At the bottom of Pandora's box, in the fable, was Hope. 
But do we find hope at the end of all human pains ? I find 
this — that many men push against the terrible dangers of 
which their kind nerves admonish them, and make a complete 
sacrifice of health, or limb, or life. And this is done not by 
holy martyrs only, dying under some lower law, that they may 
live up to a Higher Law, but by men of the lowest aims, rush- 
ing upon ruin in defiance of all law. Men do this sometimes 
for lucre. They do it oftener ipv lust ; gratifying their queasy 
or their vicious appetites, purposely " living fast " and slipping 
rapidly and painfully down into their graves. They do it to 
glut their revenge ; pursuing a foe to the ends of the earth, 
willing enough to die when he is dead. 

In all these cases the punishing nerves demand and receive 
their dues. But what is the result ? They were all designed 
to reform and save. In the general economy, their pains were 
salutary and healing, but instead of that they have only killed. 
In short, they who disregard the lesson of penalty, perish un- 
der it, and with it. The pains are sharp and very torturing, 
because they were set to guard a precious treasure of life ; | 
and the beneficence which ordained their sharpness, holds out 
to the end, and lets them die out with the life. They are, like ' 
the gospel itself, a sweet savor — of life unto life, or of dea||^ f 
unto death, according as they are used or (iSaxx^'i^* "V^>\\.>^iw<^ 
beneGcence goes on no farther than dealAi, ^V\<Wi SX^*^ X\^^j 

12* 
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tiirown sway, the slighted taercj is not bound to restore tbd 
injected boon. Why should it? 

An old writer has laid down the principle thus : — 

" Omnes poenae non exterminantes sant refoiinantes." 

All punishments reform — when they do not exterminate. And 
our question now is, — Is this true of all kinds of penalty, or 
of the physical only ? 

I reply, the examples I have offered have all the force of 
the argument from analogy. And the argument is made very 
strong by the immense number of the instances, and by the 
fact that we observe no contrary instances. So far as I know, 
in every department of nature, persistent action against the 
laws of being tends to deteriorate the nature and destroy the 
being itself. Real law can never be " broken ; " it vindicates 
itself as immutable and sovereign, by breaking and crushing 
all that will oppose it. 

But strong as the argument from analogy is, and much as it 
seems like a reason and nature of things, I doubt whether we 
are left to it alone. There are some things in the action of 
Conscience that suggest the same law as applying to man's 
moral nature. When its admonitions are disregarded, it be- 
comes blunted. If one w^ill do what he knows is wrong, his 
feelings of misgiving gradually die out ; the twinges of con- 
science subside into a dull and dead pain ; regret and remorse 
often give way to hard-hearted indifference ; the distinctions 
of right and wrong are confused and obliterated. The tal- 
ent disused wastes away. Capacity becomes incapacity. The 
whole doctrine of judicial blindness, wliich we discover in the 
Scriptures, may be a verification in the conscience of the rule : 
" He that hath, to him shall be given ; and from him that hath 
not shall be taken that which lie seemeth to have /' * 



* Dr. Bushnell gives, among his " Sermons for the New Life," one on 
passage which so far suggests the thought of annihilation that he 
considers the doctrine and gives his reasons foT \h\xxk\.tk\v Uiat conelusion 
can not be reached. It slioald be compared vjvOa som^i ^^v^^iSKtfycaNjxyv^ 
Visconrse on ''Endless Life." ' 
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But the conscience is, as it were, the nervous system of the 
tool. If it is not its vticJ faculty, —- the very life o{ tlie moral 
and s]»rittxal heing,-^it is at least the regulative faculty. 
When it is dead, the feelings and will may get a litUe remain- 
ing control from obvious convenience, or from conventional 
usage, or from the force of old habit ; but there is nothing else 
to save one from ruin and death. And these mechanical 
forces can not renew the spiritual life. That can come only 
from God; and by the supposition the holiness, the purity, 
the self-sacrificing love of God as exam pled in Christ, have 
been declined. The economy of grace and truth which gave 
man a conscience is not bound to reinstate and renew it when 
man has dethroned and stifled it. That may be a sin unto 
dioath. And the natural penalty of the souFs death may be 
equally merciful and just. 

Here, if I have named the true doctrine of natural punish- 
Hi^At, I may suggest a view of artificiai^ or special and. enacted 
penalty, for consideration. Is it not anticiptdwe^-^B, hast- 
ening of painful results of transgression, to bring them into 
elearer view ? a make-weight to get the warning of nature felt 
and heard? When the reformation of the individual is hopeless* 
the punishment is justified as protecting the society, and its 
measure to'be determined by the wise discretion of the society. 
The natural law of punishment still remains, as a divine law ; 
the final execution of which may be the " vengeance '' as- 
cribed to God (Rom. xiL 19). 

§ 4. is the Immortality of a Class unkind to Man ? 

Here I must meet a very common objection based on the 
parental feeling, and will close with one or two direct argu- 
mentc. 

1. Jt is not a hardship that one shotdd fail to he a parent of 

immortality. Many persons, as deserving and as aifectionate 

as the average, are never parents at all, and never will be 

unless there is m&rri&ge m the heavenly slale. Gt^ot^^'^^&W 

ington was the father of a country, but h^n^t qS. ^ OcSl^. ^ 

? not eaaential, then, to the blessednesa oS iVvfe sKS^^>ifiL\.'s^«1 
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should be able to claim certain ones as their offspring. You 
may saj that childless saints will be strangers to certain feel- 
ings of celestial joy ; perhaps they will ; yet in the resources 
of the celestial kingdom they shall lack no supply for any 
noble and holy capacity of their being; the Lord is their 
Shepherd, they shall not want. 

But to be childless, says one, is not so hard as bereavement, 
and los^of children. And here I encounter the whole force 
of the Universalist sentiment : A parent would not let a child 
suffer or die, if he could prevent it. If the heavenly Father, 
who loves us better than we love our children, allows suffering 
and death, it must be because he has something better in store 
to prove his love. 

Such is the argument, offered to show that each human 
family must find all its members in the heavenly mansions. 
It seems to me inadequate, for the following reasons : — 

(1.) Parental affection is commonly a modification of self- 
love. The child is a second self. That is why one cares more 
for his own child than for his neighbor's. But one's desire for 
a child's immortality should be of as high a moral type as the 
desire for personal immortality. The promise is' no less rigid 
to the child than to the parent ; ** To those who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor, and immortal- 
ity." If, then, the pai^ental feeling, and I may add, the feelings 
that lead to parentage, — which, like other qualities, may be 
inherited, — if these are subordinate to the sentiment of piety, 
I do not know but one may have high hopes of reunion with 
the child. Something like this may be implied in 1 Cor. vii. 
14. At least there is a " christian nurture " which may devote 
and train the child for the higher life from its earliest infancy. 

But if the parental regard is worldly, and the child is from 
the first devoted to and trained for the world, one can not com- 
plain if it avails no further. And even if the parent shall 
rise to nobler aims, and shall deplore the fruits of past ungod- 
liness, He who is " able of the stones to raise up children to 
Abraham " may grant other consoVaVVow \\v»». ^tl \«&swfeftsx 
^miJjr circle in the kingdom o£ eleruaX \Vi^» To \ife\iX^^ 
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parent of immortality is exalted honor. Is there unkindness 
if one is not more ? 

(2.) Although God is not hound, against the perversion of 
free win, to make each man's existence on the whole a blessing, 
still as matter of fact those who finally perish may have much 
to be thankful for. Most human beings seem to enjoy more 
than they suffer. And this may be true even if existence is 
finally lost. It may be almost a law of life that the pains of 
its decay should not outweigh the joys it brings. It may still 
be true that the &iilure of immortal life shall make it morally 
better that one had never been bom. And they who perish 
may feel this on the satne principle that disappointed lovers 
80 often think life a" curse — only with a million-fold more 
reason. 

I have used the phrase " parent of immortality," but only 
for argument's sake. The Scriptures, I think, teach a higher 
parentage than human, for the immortal life. They who have 
" power to become the sons of Grod," are " bom not of flesh, 
nor of blood, nor of the will of man, but of Grod." God is 
the ^ Father of spirits," and the distinction between soul and 
spirit may apply in this argument. 

2. Th& power of evil habit and of memory may renden im^ 
mcrtaUty hurdensome. The time has been when death was 
deemed an emancipation from all earthly habits and minor dif- 
ferences of character. The good, it was thought, would be 
perfectly blessed as soon as they were dead, and the bad per- 
fectly wretched. And all the good and all the bad were re- 
fi^ctively put on nearly the same leveL In accordance with 
this philosophy, or lack of philosophy, some of the early 
Universalists regarded death as putting an end to ail distinc- 
tions of character. Sin came of the body ; and to be out of it 
was to be in holiness and in heaven. 

Maturer thought has changed all that. The soul, we now 
think, has its own law&, as every other real thing must have; 
and all its chkngea and improvements must o\)^etN^ ^Qefo\K<H^« 
De/ub 13 no longer the panacea for all ite i\\a. T\ife o'Cwet ^^^A. 
Bar be very unlike the present ; yet it may Xiewc «Nxwi^«M^ 
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gies. Fatal as its atmosphet^ tnaj be to tlipse who have re- 
jected its life, its gentle zephyrs may not at onee fa«al all the 
soul's ills. Though Grpd wcH'ks miracles at sandry times in his 
teaching and training of the human raoe^ we maj doubt whether 
there are miracles in the general economy Of man's destiny. 
The result is, we must have some apprehensioiis, lest the laws 
of our physical and moral being may, even beyond the tomb, 
make oeath better than life. 

In bodily sickness death is often preferred to the pajns and 
weariness of slow convalescence. Just so evil liabtts of 
thought, feeling, and action, may requrre so long and weary a 
purgation on the other side, and may put oae so far behind his 
companions in the heavenly race, that he would prefer not to 
tax their kindness, or seek, their company. One may be so 
imbruted by habits of unbelief that the capacity for iaith in 
tlisintereated kindness shall be gone. Camiing pfaiksof^rs 
have doubted every such thing here ; — who shall say they may 
not doubt there? Unhappy personal relations may fatally^ 
threaten all future happiness. The seducer may prefer never 
to meet the victim, all whose hopes he has sacrificed for lust. 
The murderer may decline the courtesies, of heaven with one 
for .whom he could find no room on earth. And if, as some 
have thought, the memory retains all one's past history, how 
many may be so burdened at)d stung with poignant recollee- 
tions that even the fi*eeness and largeness of divine mercy can 
not give them rest ? I believe in Grod's infinite poWer. But 
infinite power can not work contradictions ; and it will not di^ 
regard the laws of created being, or of man's moral natiireh 
And if God sliould administer the cup of Lethe to any, and so 
destroy or change a part of their personal being, out of khoA- 
ness, he may also, for aught we know, kindly let them die, and 
may fill his universal dpmain with those who have earlier and 
more fully consecrated themselves to goodness* 

3. Many persarHj not the worst of nttn, hmfe no deitre jfor 
immarialiiif. This desire has beea called natural and iostlDe- 
tive; and we bear of the inextmgma\vab\e\fiv^^\w«oi%. ^Si«N^ 
^maiiug that tbia is the rale, and t\iat Vt iprw<» Vt«i «fc>»«^ ^^ 
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iMitalitj of ih<»6 t^ho lightly eherish it, there lire exoeptioiss 
«0 marked as to claim attention^ if oot^to limit the argument. 
And for examples I will not name those who have doubted 
immortality becanse they have nerer distinctly heard or 
thoaght of it, but those who hare lived in the ^dst of the 
sentiment. 

If I mistake not, Joseph Barker, well known as having re- 
nounced Christianity, eschews all faith in an afler life, and, 
apparently, all desire therefor. I do not think him an immoral 
man, though he has shared as a '^ reprobate " in the honors 
ef a book-dedicadon. I would not judge him, or say a word 
against him. I do not devote him to death. But I name him 
as one who has been an able preacher of the gospel ; was 
iqpecially likely to fall in love with immortality ; and is too 
acute to be necessarily prejudiced against it by what others say 
or think about it. He now thinks this life and its comforts are 
as much as any of us ought to wish or care for. I am very 
sure if he should die out with the rest of us, he would be the 
last man to oompkunk And I verily believe if he should be 
called to die only with a few followers, he would not wish to be 
disappointed, but would bear his peculiar fate as proudly as a 
hero. I may be mistaken in my man ; but are there not such? 

A more noted example is David F. Strauss, the author of 
^The Life of Jesus," which has made such a stir with its mythi- 
cal theory. His acquaintance with the doctrine of immortality 
la etFen larger than that 'of Barker; but he rejects it all. In 
Us later work, entitled " Glaubenslehre," or the Doctrine of 
FUth, he concludes : '^ The idea of a future world is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and, if possi- 
ble, to overcome." 

He, certainly* will not complain of death. I do not say how 
nmch such opinions may prove in the question of what will be ; 
but in the present question we must consult the choice and prefer- 
ence of men as they are — espedally if they be able men, who 
may speak for them^lves. And upon Uievc te%\\t(Msa^\ ^\i^sa2k>^ 
whether the doctrme I bold, which is inftidlAy \»\X«iX ^Cb«sl V^tft^ 
^^Mes^ if Ml all mmerdful 
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§ 5. Is the SeUcHon of a Class to LnmortcMty worthy of God^ 

I have freely admitted' that God would not be just to him- 
self if he were simply just to his creatures. True to his nature 
as love, he must bestow upon men more and better than they 
deserve. #And because Grod is not only love, but infinite love, 
my opponent may think the conclusion direct and inevitable 
that God must bestow upon each moral creature the infinite 
boon of immortal life, for which his moral constitution adapts 
him. 

From this conclusion I dissent, for several reasons. 

1. All analogy favors the idea of a sifling of the human 
species, and a conservation of the best, or of the individuals 
that mature. I have not time to array the facts in this analogy, 
but may refer to what I have said elsewhere on the subject, 
and quote as follows : '^ A true analogy would make the proba- 
tion of mankind not an exception to the rule, but the highest 
example of it. The law of selection in the case of man is dif- 
ferent ; the end is the same. The vegetable lifeling is the sport of 
chance. The animal, with its spontaneity, can help and provide 
for itself — subject, however, to many dangers which it can not 
avert, and to man's dominion. Man, by his free will, is ele- 
vated to a higher rank — beyond the reach of fate, but not of 
hazard. Indeed, the nations of men that have not heard the 
Woi*d of Life are scarcely beyond the reach of fate ; though 
strictly, as moral beings, they are salvable, and perish through 
unbelief in Him who is * not far from every one of them.' 
Those who dwell in Christendom stand higher than they, and 
may fall further. Yet the design of the species is accomplished 
in those who are perfected, and who shall never perish, because 
moral perfectness is an end in itself, and when attained, may be 
ever maintained. Man, as a race, is still subject to the sifUng 
analogies that underlie him. As free, he is called upon to 
choose for himself; to make his calling and election sure ; to 
acquit himself as a man. Failing of this, he is rejected, or 
reprobate^ as refuse and wortTaVesa. H.e Va V^«cvft^\ft \axfta ; to 
the useless produce of the fisher'a n^l", lo l^vft^^^^\sr«!w. «bl\ 
stones, whose end is to be buraed- Coitid«m»«^ «^ twyroas^ 



.|U¥!i^Oitl|j, his reprol^i^tioii . I^as a. higher ethical sigolficancey 
vWhile its Ut?^, import remans." (Debt and. Grace, pp» 239, 
,U(X.) ' ' 

,2. .lY]^ul€^ jGrod is bound, in justice or equity, not to make ex- 
, istence a curse, he is not bound to make it a blessing. That 
th^ , is f uch an obligation is very stroQgly asserted by Mr. 
3^pu, i^.his " piyine Character Vindicated," where he, thinks 
j^t ^Vh^man exigtence, if enforced at all«. should be, to each 
^d ,eii?pry findiyi^lualj when, taken as a whole, a goodj^ and not 
.aaevil :—. a blessing, apd not a curse." (P. 122.) 

fXhis .would, be true if man had no moral freedom, and were 
,wt .ca,pable of ^dpser^ing eyil as well as good. But ^his fact 
. ;9eeii|s I to , ,me ..entirely overlooked in Mr. B/s. statement. But 
: if .01^ fl[>ay ,dfi;serye evil at all, he may deserve evil on the 
,$p^gje; ^d tliough.his continuance in a sinful and evil inmior- 
; {ali^y wou|d,,be.pa^t all reason, yet there may be thebe^t reason 
-rjfpi; Jiis iailyire of immortality. Apd pne ; niay £fo fail ., that his 
...]bjrief .existcpce. shaU. be a loss rather than, a. gain. , We may 
r. well 3np|)Qse. that this was the case with Judas. '^Woe unto 
..l^,]^y ,whpm the Son of man is betrayed. Better \vpre it for 
r4^t jpi^n if he had never been born." 

But if the individual man may deserve a balance of , finite 
eyil, much more may he forfeit an infinite good. The infinite 
boon may be infinitely desii-able ; and because we would like 
to have it, we m^y persuade ourselves that we have some claim, 
to it, or that it is not faklywithholdcjn from us. But if be- 
stowed, it is and ever will be an infinite gratuity. 

3. In the economy of Gpd's empire of holy blessedness, a 
comparative ^imof one individual may be overruled by the 
higher claim of another. In point of right, I must yield to any 
one who can fill my place in the universe better than I can. 
Even in propriety and beneKplence, I jinight wish to yield my 
place to such an one, fpr the. general good. And if I have im- 
paired my capacity. of usefu^ess,:it .is :not for me to say that 
infinite power, and wisdom^.iuid. goodness, too, can not replace 

/-#«i 4^«aPW2e^ jol recovery, v^j \)e slc^^asA.^^^^^ 

1.3 



4. Virtae is hennc. And it maj be worthy of God to se! 
and to electi those who are morallj heroic, for the inherii 
of immortality. The forms of heroism may he as various 
- the christian virtues and graces ; yet it may be one esseni 
element of all christian virtue. Self-sacrifice, self-deniaV is 
essentially and peculiarly christian. ^ If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, — yea, and -his own life also, he can not 
be my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and 
come after me, can not be my disciple.'^ Though we may not 
take those words of Christ literally, they will contain the prin- 
ciple I have named. Grod has a right to be choice respecting 
the members of his family, and to require of those who aspire 
to that honor the most strenuous efforts to prove worthy of it 
With all their differences, a close resemblance has been ob- 
served between the stoic and the christian systems of morals. 
And the stoics held the immortality of a class. Christ, teach- 
ing a higher virtue, and ofl^ring a higher glory, may bestoir 
such immortality by a higher right. The christian race differs 
from the Grecian games, as it has more crowns than one; 
yet we must strive, if we would triumph. It is a true hjnin 
that says : — 

" Awake my soul, stretch every nenre, . 
And press with vigor on ; 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal. 
And an immortal crown. 

" 'T is God's all-animating voice 
That calls thee from on high ; 
'T is his own hand presents the prize 
To thine aspiring eye. 

" A dond of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey ; 
Forget the steps already trod. 
And onward ntge thy way/' 



Mjr xx^ament has already been ^saNm ou\. Vk> ^sc^BJuot Uti<^ 
tiaa was antidp&tedj eitheir l>y ^7 warVft«wia oY^wftfexft. ot tss|- 
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A few points that might be toached mast be passed bj. 
elements of truth, on which mj opponent maj insist, I 
not recognized as fuUj as I shall be happj to do, though 
to carrj them to his results. I do not offer mj argument 
rfect, or free from flaws. I never jet saw such an argu- 
t on a theme so extended and so complex. I shall be 
P7 to see all mj errors corrected, whether essential or 
Irial. Of their importance, the reader will judge. I have 
ed to make as few as possible ; and if mj humble effort shall 
Ip any one to think out for himself a solid, scriptural, and 
e opinion respecting our relations to the endless life, I shall 
ot haye written in vain. With sincere thanks to the editor 
[and his readers for their liberal hearing of views &om which 
thej so much dissent, I bid jou, for the present, fiurewelL 



J 



DISGUSSION OE EJMM DESTINY. 



QUESTION. 

)6 reason : and tfas Seriptiireft- taaoh this ■ otter' eaetinctioi^of raa ..imre- 
AKte-'pordoii of haman beings, .instead. of^ th^. final salratioai of all ? 



THK NEGATIVE ARGUMEfNTL 

^Te shall not be guided by the method of our opponent^ ia 
lest' t6 tbe cxrcter in: which we abftll discuss theser^icd topics 
• review the several argumemtd; which he has introduced^ 
has marked out fbr himself ^nd followed the method wfaieir 
eared to him most convenient for doing the' work which 
iFQposed to aecompjlish ; and so shall we devise, and order 
awn plan of procedure: on our part. We shall n<^oe^ all 
pOBitions and argnments, mid even his* incidl^ntal thoughts 
eh seem to have any essential bearing, direct or remote, on 
great question ; but we shall not commence operation upon 
outermost twigs of the Bohon-Upas, to destroy it, — nor of 

Tree of Life, to cause its growth and fruitfulnessi We 
pose first: to establish the great and fundamental principles 
tmthi and eradicate the ground principles of error, and 
»ep in the train the incidental and inferential matters. Mot 
suiceyMt, Hudsoff devotes his Chapter 1. U> \^^ ^tv\xisi^et«£iss&^ 

BfyUemeBt of seven of what he cegjBirda «iA ^^T«sxssi«fiiX 

wmoi tber Umversaliat Faitlu** Att tiEX«»b ^* d»SL ^sfie*. 

13* 
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I 
I 

notice, — but not primarilj, and in onr first Chapter, as he has 
introduced them, because none of them are primarj causes of 
the Universalist faith. We shall show them all to be beautiiiil 
confirmations of our faith, and shall concede that one and 
another of those considerations have invited or impelled per- 
sons, some one and some another, to the course of study which 
has led to Universalism. But our particular notice of them 
will be the most appropriate and instructive, when we shall 
have established those great positive principles which alone can 
induct and establish the mind in the Universalist faith. 
^ There i^ one thing which we will brieflj notice here, sug- 
gested by the following remarks in our opponent's ^ Intro- 
duction : " — 

^ For several generations past the great controversy in the 
Christian Church has turned on the question of a supposed 
eternal misery of the wicked, and a supposed eternal evil in 
the universe of God. Two parties have been arrayed against 
each other, separated by a twice infinite difierence of opinion, 
inasmuch. as endless bliss and endless woe are each infinitely 
removed, and in opposite directions, from man's original noth- 
ingness. 

^^Paradoxical though it may seem, their twice infinite difier- 
ence has turned on one point of agreement. They have held 
alike and in common the actual immortality of all human 
souls. The paradox vanishes at a single thotight, and appears 
an essential and explanatory fact. For only as imniortal 
beings can sinful men be eternally blessed or endlessly wretched. 

*' But this common opinion of a general immortality is latelj, 
more than for several centuries past, challenged and denied. 
It is claimed, by respectable and growing numbers, that man's 
immortality is not absolute, but dependent on personal goodn 
neSs and virtue of character." 

These remarks ingenuously recognize the fact that the 

scheme of substituting, to a corresponding extent and on the 

same conditions, annihilation for endless positive punishment, 

is a device of recent date. ' Our opponent shows in the fourth 

chapter of his affirmative part of iVna d\&iQ.\i^\Qn<,that the theory 

was held, in some form, by numibeta c^ \)afe «ncM ^^'cv^^^fiSB.v 

aiter the apostolic age. The beana^ o^ i\i»X. iwii i^a %.\aaxssc« 
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argomenl, we shall examine with much pleasure, and profit to 
the cause of truth, when we come to a particular review of 
that chapter. But as it respects the late and present subsiding 
of Christian people into that theory, we must be permitted, 
without subjection to the charge of discourtesy, to speak our 
mind as frankly as our friend has offered his speculations on the 
** Prominent Occasions of the Universalist Faith." 

In our opinion Destructionism is a reaction or revulsion from 
Orthodoxy, and not a positive principle, or a result of positive 
principles, attained to by a cfe novo study of philosophy or Scrip- 
ture. It appears to us, we say it with respect, that men do not 
Walk into it, but they back into it from the repulsive force 
of the theory of endless punishment. Sick, and faint at h^art, 
from contemplating the great Father as busying himself to a,ll 
eternity in torturing his children, and yet retaining the same 
general theory of Scriptural interpretation in respect to a final 
simultaneous bodily resurrection, and day of final judgment 
^eceeding, tiiey find a little relief from changing the definition 
of the eternal punishment from endless torture to eternal non- 
existence. It is less appalling to believe that the great Father 
will kill off, a second time and finally, those of his children* 
whom he cannot manage consistently with the laws of his moral 
kingdom, than to believe that he will hold them up in endless 
being for the sake of their endless suffering. 

But, as we may say, it is^ a poor relief. And it is only by 
entering it from that direction, backing down out of Orthodoxy, 
that it is any relief at all, that it is not a source of positive suf- 
fering. Take a man from the other direction, say an atheist 
or deist, who has no hope of a future life, believing that all men 
die as the beasts die, and, as the French infidels inscribed on 
the gates of their cemeteries, " Death is an eternal sleep." 
And, for the^4est we are about to introduce, we will take, not 
a sensuial and vicious infidel, who might dread to think of a 
future life from selfish personal considerations, but a high- 
minded man, (for there are such infidels,) benevolewl, <s5xiaaXfe^ 
tmthful, just, and upright, bating vice in ail ita ?otTSi^\— *»\» ^'Q^^ 
% one go and offer for his consolation ttie B^alxuc^aJaatfS^ ^"^^ 
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position for a future endless life, — a life to be earned bj 
right faith and right condact, the precise quantum of the 
right to constitute the claim being known only to the infinite 
Judge himself, — the theory of this uncertain and anxiously 
toiled for immortal life c^ good being inseparably connected 
*with the position that a greater portion of our friends and our 
race will rise to another life to languish and die again in kilUng 
pain, to live no more, to be seen by their friends rio more for- 
ever ; — if the yes or no of that high-minded infidel could 
decide the truth or falsehood of the whole proposition, the 
theory of a future life with such ccmcomitants, he would spurn 
' it from him, body, soul, and spirit. To the humane-hearted 
atheist, no revelation of the being of an intelligent, creating, 
and governing God, but that of one who is the father and 
friend of universal man, — or of a future life, but a higher and 
better life for our race, could be received as gospel, or good 
and hopeful tidings. 

I have endeavored to analyze my own feelings, selfish, social, 
and moral, and to distinguish what is most honorable and praise- 
worthy therein ; and I say decidedly and ingenuously, "that if 
I am called upon to decide which view would afford me the 
least anxious sufiering, and enable me to share the greater pure 
enjoyment in this brief life with all my friends, the doctrine 
that death is an eternal sleep to man as a species, — or that 
which offers me the possibility of earning an immortal existence, 
-from which my children, after perhaps being aroused from 
death's quiet slumber, and in great agony dying off again 
before my sight, should be forever after missing, — I will say 
with the emphasis of settled meaning, the former. 

No, we are confident that the theory of Destructionism is 
not even a 'j^oor relief to its believer's mind, but as it is taken 
as a choice of the lesser of two great evils, or a secessicm from 
Orthodoxy. 

But we are not presuming to settle the great question before 
us bjr these considerations. "We axe c«\Vj «^Q.\vaxv^ing work 
rritb our friend who has devoted a CVva^V^x \o ^^<y3QLW>:Ysv^ *tfst 
revAiling tendencies to tlMveraaiiam. ^m\. ^V^Vtot ^'c^^Va. 
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bstantial ground for the theory which in this discossion 
ose, is a question to be settled, not by assumptions, nor 
to sympathy, but by candid and thorough argument from 
I and the. Scriptures. With a full purpose of heart to 
all thingsSand hold &si that which is good, upon this 
jnt'we will enter in our next. 

Qwhile^we suggest to the reader a question for prepara- 
nsideration, growing out of the following words of our 
ill's latcoduGlaon. Speaking, of the final destruction of 
aer as self-destruction, he says : ^^ This self-destruction 
>t be complete in the death of the body, but in the second 
ent of death;" and add»: ^The doctdnectf an int^eme- 
tate without change, and of an appointed luxdit of pre*- 
on either sidie of Uie interval between d«alh; atid' tho- 
iction, may still be true.** The quesdon pcovsoked hf- 
iguage h, if man has- no soul which survives: the dealk 
body, and no future life but by a< resqrreetos ci the- 
lOW is there an ihtennedlate state of exiatence' witJioutl 
change between death and the reBuneetiioQ ? But moNr 
in its place. 



CHAPTER I. • 

THB RELATION OF CHARACTER TO PERSONAL EXISTENCE. 

Section I. Human JSxistenee is not the Ptoduet of Human 

Character. 

It may seem to the reader an act of supererogation to argue 
this position, or even to state it. Nevertheless, the tenacity of 
speculatists for their favorite theories does sometimes impel 
them to such extremes in support of a position, that it becomes 
necessaiy to lay the old foundation over again, and to recognize 
the rudimental facts of being. The positions and arguments 
of mj opponent impose on me a thorough course of studj into 
the relation of character to existence, and I deem it expedient 
to commence at the alpha and canvass ^to the omega of the 
subject 

I begin, then, with the assumption, to which I shall not prob- 
ably find an opponent, that human existence is not the product 
of human character, Man could have no character until he 
had a being, and of course his acquired and practical character 
did not produce his being. This was the product of the crea- 
tive act of God. When Grod had created the world and its 
furniture, and the fishes, and fowls, and beasts of the earth, his 
love prompted, his wisdom devised, and his omniflc power exe- 
cuted the creation of a higher order of beings. '< And God 
said. Let us make man in our image, afler our likeness." (I 
will turn aside here to observe, that the plural form of the first 
person in this case is no proof of a trinity of Gods, or three 
persons in the Grodhead. It has been, in all ages, the style of 
royaHtj to use the plural pronoun, we^ instead of the singular, 
-^ And DOW, though ours is a very \\\ax«X wA ^^tq^^ ^^^^^ 
little a^Iton u$e the Mine ttylc. Bvit t\i% «si\^^ ^dixwc^^V^ 
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be writes as we and us, has no apprehension of being under- 
stood as claiming to be several persons in one. The language 
just quoted is equivalent to saying, ^' I will now make man in 
my image, after my likeness,") " So God created man in his 
own image ; in the im^e of God created he him ; male and 
female created he them. And God blessed them." What is 
comprehended in the image of Grod and in this blessing, we 
shall see hei'eafter. 

So, then, the personal existence of man is a product of God's 
free, spontaneous, self-moved act of creation. "It is he that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his people, and 
the sheep of his pasture." " Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power ; for thou hast created all 
things, and for tTiy pleasure they are and were created." 

Sectiok II. Tke Dissolution of Physical NatureyOnd Termir 

nation of the Earthly Life, i^ not the Product, Resvit, 

or Recompense of Human Character. 

This proposition does not ignore the fact that character 
affects the condition of human life. This is granted, and not 
only granted, but affirmed with emphasis, as a fundamental 
Bible and Universalist sentiment. Nor does the present propo- 
sition overlook the tendency of certain vices to hasten physical 
dissolution. But they hasten dissolution only by quickening 
the law of decay. The vices referred to do not incorporate 
into the human system the law of decay. But as man inherits 
naturally a mortal constitution, involving the law of growth 
and decay, of formation and dissolution, certain vices will 
hasten dissolution by quickening the action of that physical 
law. So will many other causes hasten this result — among 
which is the temperature and quality of climate. But the 
result must come, at length, by the natural operatioh of the 
constitutional law aforesaid, let the moral character be ever so 
pure and good. Innocent children, and those denominated, by 
w^jr of distinction with reference to prevavYva^ ^^^^^rXk^^'^^^ 
Tjjffhteoas, are all alike subject to corporea\ 9Lfc^\!fcu ^o^'^^^i 
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physical death, as a universal fact in the economy of human 
being, is not the product of character. 

1. We will elaborate this subject physiologically. Man in 
his physical system, is kindred to other animals, and, as it re- 
spects the law of growth and decay, to the vegetable world. 
Like them, he is formed of dust, or of the aliments which come | 
of the ground, and is constitutionally mortal. Viewing him aa ' 
a subject of the ordinary, and not a continuous, miraculous 
providence, whcrther he is honest or dishonest, virtuous or 
sinful, the fall of a tree upon his body, or the fall of his body 
from a building, a horse or a carriage, is just as likely to bruise 
his flesh or break his head or his bones, as the same casualty 
to a brute creature. And in all that appertains to his rise in 
life, and his fall in due time back into dust, he is subject to the 
same physical laws as all the animal creation. 

Sonie of the older Orthodox theologians, seeing this kindred 
of the animal nature of man with other animal corporealities, 
and at the same time being wedded to a theory of belief which 
made the physical death of man to be comprehended in the 
penalty propounded in Gen. ii. 17, strove to maintain consist- 
ency by asserting that the sin of man caused all pain and death 
in the animal creation. That eminent Orthodox commentator, 
Dr. Thomas Scott, on the language of the dth of Romans, in re- 
lation to the creature being made subject to vanity,* and the 
whole creation gi<oaning and travailing in pain, says, — ** Every 
thing seems perverted from its intended use." " The animal 
tribes are subject to pain and death through man's sin." 

Such ideas presented to the people in the name of reli- 
gious instruction, even before the late discoveries ot* geological 
research, must have gained access to the mind by stultifying 
the intellect. No wonder that the fathering upon the Bible of 
such monstrous incongruities and prima facta falsehoods by the 
rabbies of the church, should beget in thinkers and scholars a 
distaste for Bible reading. Who could expect to be rationally 
interested and instructed in the perusal of a book, which begins 
wjth Ignoring reason, and proceeds mt\\ mw^^rj o1 ^^smxoRicv 
sense? To the student of zoology, compawiXx^^ «aa^\ttY>«iA 
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general physiology, is that theology or that book placed in this 
ridiculous attitude, which is made to assert that the sin of 
Adam is the cause of all disease, decay, and death, in the 
animal creation. 

But the recent revealraents of science, or of geological re- 
search, put an utter extinguisher upon the hypothesis that 
human sin is the cause of all physical death. The fossil animal 
remains, found in earlier formations and deeper strata of the 
eiulh, demonstrate that numerous generations of animals, of 
» various species, had generated, lived, and died, ages on ages 
before there was a man on the earth. 

Hugh Miller, in his " Testimony of the Rocks," and '* P^)pu- 
lar Geology," finds eight great periods prior to the iuti*oduc- 
tion of man, indicated by so many formations each of which 
must have occupied long successive ages, and in which there 
are fossil remains of animals of rising grades. In subsequent 
remarks on statistical facts, he says : " One other remark ere 
I conclude. In the history of the earth which we inhabit, 
molluscs, fishes, reptiles, mammals, had each in succession their 
periods of vast dui-ation ; and then the human period began, — 
the period of fellow worker with God, created in God's own 
image." (Testimony of the Rocks, p. 178.) 

And now it is seen to be, most decidedly, an unconstitutional 
piece of ex post facto theological conjuration, which accounts the 
sin of Adam as the cause of all that decay and death, which re- 
solved back to dust those generations of brute creatures in the 
pre-Adamite ages. And as the sin of man did,wo^ " subject the 
animal tribes to pain and death," so it did not subject man 
himself to physical dissolution. For nothing is more clear and 
determined to the student of anatomy and physiology, than the 
kindred nature of man's corporeal system with that of the 
animal creation throughout, and its subjection to the same 
general laws of growth, health, decay, and death. 

Again, this determination of the question before us is con- 
firmed by correct reasoning from the nalwi^ o^ \Xi\\i^^ <^>t \.\na 
properties involved in the mortal and immoxV^X. "^-^ ^>^^wnkv2>5C.'^ 
treatment of the subject, from bepnmaft Xo enSi, ^'i^saa \» ^^J^^ 
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erate all radical and oonstitational distinction between the mor* 
tal and immortal. It appears to make the immortal to be a 
mere extension of the mortal by a continuous miracle of Divine 
power, — ^and the mortal to be a cutting short of the immortal 
bj the same interposition. • 

We use words primarily, for the expression of given ideas ; 
and if we ignore the ideas we may as well drop the words. 
The idea properly expressed by the term immortality, is incor- 
ruptibility, indissolubility, constitutional and necessary freedom 
from decay, or liability to decay and death. Deny to any sub- 
ject this quality, and you deny its immortality. Then if Adam ■ 
and Eve were introduced upon this earthly stage of being in an 
immortal physical constitution, they could never have failed 
and died. For, to say that it is possible and natural for incor- 
ruptibility to corrupt, and for immortality to die, is simply to 
talk insanity. 

But my learned friend on the " affirmative " of the Destruc- 
tionist theory, though not clear on this point, seems rather to 
commit himself to the medium ground, making man to have 
been constituted, originally, neither mortal nor immortal. In 
his Chap. iii. § 2, — commenting on the Divine image in man 
denoted by Paul, Eph. iv. 24, he says, " Character cannot be 
created by another. Rather, I should take it^ man was made 
with a capacity and design for godttness, or godlikeness, and 
thus for immortality. Now that which is moral is primary and 
ruling ; that which is physical is subordinate. If the godlike- 
ness fails, the immortality may follow." 

This sentence is somewhat ambiguous. If, by the primacy 
of the moral compared with the physical, he refers to its dig- 
nity and worth in relation to the highest purpose and truest 
good of life, the idea is a truthful one. But with this construc- 
tion the sentence is not german to the subject. The subject is 
the relation of character to the fact of personal existence. And 
to say that the moral character, in order of time, or in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, has the priority of physical existence, 
IS to say what cannot be true. TVve txiot^X ^Yv^c^'cier is a 
quality of the person. But the existexvce o^ >Xi^^^T^wv\si\>sx\fc 
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prior to his development of qualitj. And the constituent pro- 
perties of the personal being, and his acquired moral qualities, 
are radically dijQTerent matters. The constituent properties of 
the person as a sentient being, are created, for they are the 
being ; ndiereas the moral character is acquired by subsequent 
education and action. And the direct question before us re- 
lates to the essential properties of man as a created entity, an 
organic personality. Is he mortal, or inmiortal ? We refer, of 
course, to his primitive state, before he had acquired a moral 
character as a subject of law. My friend seems to decide him 
to be neither, but a candidate for both or either. 

To this hypothesis, making man ^ intermediate," he quotes, 
apparently with approbation, the following from Theophilua 
of Antioch : — 

" Some one will ask. Was Adam by nature mortal ? By no 
means. Immortal ? Not thus, either. What then — nothing 
at all ? I answer, neither mortal nor immortal ; for if the 
Creator had made him from the first immortal, he would have 
made him a god. If mortal, then God would appear as the 
author of death. He made him, then, capable of becoming 
either ; so that by keeping the command of God he might 
attain immortality as his reward, and become a god. But if 
he should turn to mortal things, and disobey Grod, he would be 
himself the author of his own death. For Grod made man 
free and with power of self-control." 

That Theophilus of Antioch, who, from the philosophies of 
heathenism, was bound to form a system under the Christian 
name which should eventuate to his mind, however he might 
torture reason on his way, — that he, I say, should confound 
the essential constituents of personal being with the moral 
qualities of the person, we may not marvel. But I do wonder 
that the capacious and cultivated intellect of my opponent 
should commit itself even to a seeming espousal %f so radical 
an absurdity. 

To say that man in his primitive state was neither mortal 
nor immortal, is indeed, as TheophWus a«kW \3fcL'3X\C\^VjV^'^'^^ 
weuld import to bu readers, to say that \ift ^w^ tw^^^wU ^ ^' 
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If lie was to be neither mortal nor imit^drtal until he shosld 
have determined which hj his aots^ then he was not to have a 
personal being until, as a nonentity, he should have determined 
how, or in what constitution, he should be created. For when 
created, he was one or the other. If there was, in his corpo- 
real system, the law of decay, he was mortied. If not, if his 
body was coilipoded of indestructible materials, and: combined 
in an organic structure upon principles rendering them ihsep 
arable and indissoliible, then he was immoi^L But it was 
not so; He was mortal, because he was subject to decay and 
death. 

And with regard to man's primitive moral nAint^i though the 
{^articular discussion of this will be reserved to another stage 
of our labor, I will turn aside here to remark, that there is no 
reason foT -supposing that it was different fi-om the moral nature 
of man in the present age. He was a child of mature growth, 
with intellectual, social, and moral powers, but without a positive 
moral character, until he formed one in active life. As chil- 
dren now, he was innocent until he had sinned; And, aa Dr. 
Priestley well remarks^ tiemptation had the same effect on them 
that it has on their posterity, from which we reasonably infer 
that human nature was in them the same. 

2; We will elaborate the important question before us, 
Scripturcdly, 

The great question which leads this discussion, which was 
framed by my opponent himself, makes appeal to ^Reason and 
the ScriptmreB,*^ We have heard the voice of Iteasan on the 
question whether human opinion and character gav^ man a 
mortal constitution ; or in other words, whether physical deaifeit 
is th!e penalty of din. And now, as fk^ienob of the Bible and 
€hriiHiail)ity, if we have been isompelled, for the sake of a 
darling theory, to assume a hypothesis which challenges 
Reason, we^ust not rashly press the Bible into om* diffieul" 
ties by forced constructions. It is clear to the reader's humble 
servant, that an easy, natural, and exegetical study and inter- 
pretMian of the Scriptdres, will ]^re8«nX tVieir \ftAx^(^sv^^m'^efi<^ 
Act iatibojfjr #i(ji Ae^ j^uieiioteh^ o£ B^mnqv ^ ivc m ^^ba 
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• ^^ 

discoveries of Reason can go in its study of man, and of the 
fitness and relations of things. 

We will commence our examination with the record of the 
first transgression, to which my opponent has made reference. 
" And the Lord commanded the man, saying. Of every tree of 
the garden thou mayest freely eat : but of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 

Such is the legal prohibition, and the penalty. We will 
presently read the succeeding record of the trial, conviction, 
and sentence of the Court, upon the first transgression, from 
which we shall obtain decisive information. But we will tarry 
here a moment, and study the language of the statutory record. 
Were we to admit, which we do not, that the expression, shalt 
die, refers to "physical death, it would not be admitting that 
man's body was to be constituted mortal by his sin, or that 
physical death would not have ensued in due tim^, from the 
constitution of things. It could only mean that if he should 
sin, death should be executed upon him immediately, and in a 
summary manner. He should not live out the long series of 
yeai's which the laws of his natural constitution would wear if 
he lived in innocency. We have yet the death penalty attach- 
ed to some of our State laws. But this penalty is provided 
for mortal beings ; it could not be adapted to any others. It 
provides for a speedy termination of its subject's mortal life, 
by a specified process. If our Legislature should come to be- 
lieve with the Spiritualists, that immortal angelic beings are 
making themselves, familiar with human afiairs, and, seeing 
what mischiefs they are working, in breaking up good fami- 
lies and converting even once amfable Christian ministers 
into shameless libertines, were to enact the death penalty 
against these intrusive immortals, the act would be ridiculous 
in another essential respect besides the difficulty of arresting 
them. You couldn't kill immortals. 

No, even if the death enunciated iu Gerv. \\. IT^'^^x'^ <iR»\>^^- 
real death, it could not be fairly construed, to %\^\^^ ^^ \\sJ^nr-- 
tlon of death on immortals in any xfespe^it m ^XaOo. \JciS?J ^^^^ 
14* 
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immortal, nor to iavolve the absurdity that immortalitj shoald 
become mortal. Such a conclusion from such a premise would 
be a non sequitur. It could only mean tbat the earth life of 
mortal man should be cut short, by an immediate execution of 
death. 

But I can find no good reason for such a definition of the 
term death, or the phrase, shak surely die, in this place. Phy- 
sical death was not executed on our first parents in any such 
summary manner. It appears from the record that they lived 
out the full period of natural life, dying by the natural ex- 
haustion of their physical functions upon the full performance 
of their mission, which, in that primitive period of atmospheric 
purity, was at the good old age of nine hundred and thirty 
years. 

There is a force in the expression, ^^ In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die," denoting an intimate connection 
between sin and its proper death, which the ingenious argument 
of my opponent, Chap. iii. § 4, fails to overcome. The prolepsts, 
in all tlie Scripture cases he has quoted, brings the condition 
and result, or cause and predicted efiect, in close proximity and 
unbroken connection, if not always within the same literal day. 
When the Egyptians, on seeing the marvellous death of their 
first born, cried out, " We be all dead men," and when the - 
Israelites seeing the destruction of Korah and his troop by a 
stroke of divine vengeance, exclaimed, " We all perish,*' — they 
tneant what their language naturally imports, a quick and in- 
evitable destruction. And when Pharaoh said to Moses, " For 
in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die," he intended to 
execute upon him speedy destruction on the condition pro- 
posed. And so in the warning of God to Adam, — the term 
day in the Scriptures is used so indefinitely for time or period 
of time compassing a certain purpose and mission, that I would 
not tenaciously argue from it the occurrence of the resuTt be- 
tween the rising and setting of the same sun, — but the expres- 
sion, taken in a natural and familiar way, denotes an intimate 
connection between sin and its evil. ^ucV\ \s. Oaa Y^tsa. v?\\\rK 
the language plainly and persistently expteaaea, »S\ftx ^ SX^a. 
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efforts of abstruse theorists, bj far-fetched interpretations^ to 
torture it out of its propriety, have become exhausted. 

One thought more, before I proceed to the record of the con- 
.yiction and sentence of the culprits, in the Supreme Court of 
Eden, before referred to. The theory which makes the death 
threatened in Gen. ii. 17, to be the subjection of man as a spe- 
cies to physical death, or the making of him mortal, shuts up 
the use and application of that original law and penalty to the 
first single transgression of the first pair, leaving it in no force 
of adaptation to mankind of succeeding generations. It would 
be utter nonsense for the parent to say to his child now, ^ In 
the day that thou sinnest thou shalt surely become mortal." 
For the little prattler knows that he is mortal now, and that his 
infant sister in the cradle is as mortal as he. Artificial theolo- 
gies are of dubious use in practical application. But we shall 
shortly see that, in the light of a legitimate exegesis, this prim- 
itive law to primitive man, with all its penal sanction, is in full 
force, and unvarying practical adaptedness, in relation to you 
and me, to all men, as subjects of God's moral government. 
We believe that the subject will be brought to appear to our 
readers in such a light, that we, that all religious teachers will 
clearly stand authorized to proclaim to all the people, in the 
language of the original admonition, and in all its primitive 
significance, " In the day (in the time, in the sphere) in which 
thou sinnest, thou shalt surely die." 

But the first pair committed transgression, and incurred the 
appointed penalty. They were forthwith arraigned, examined, 
convicted, and sentenced, by the Supreme Judge, who was the 
Lawgiver himself. The sentence of the Judge in this case, may 
of course be regarded as an exposition of the penalty. In this 
light is the judgment of courts always regarded, in the adjudi- 
cation and enforcement of penal statutes. Therefore we will 
read the report of this case with deferential care and atten- 
tion, because the decision of the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge 
on the question before us, the penalty of sin enunciated in 
Gen. JL 17, ia worth more than that o£ leu xSaswaasA^^^^^!^ 
ical spcculatiats. 
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And het*e it is. The primitive htiman pair tranisgredsed tbe 
law of their Maker. Before Him they" were called t6 account, 
and confessed their fault, attempting' a palliation of it with 
some foolish apologies. The Judge proceeded to deliver the. 
sentence to the several parties. To the serpent, which, what- 
ever it was, is introduced into this allegorical account as the se- 
ductive cause of this transgression, is doomed to utter contempt' 
in its course, crawling in the dust, and at length to be anni- 
hilated, having its head crushed by the Seed of the woman; 
The woman is subjected to multiplied sorrows in her peculiar 
sphere of life; and oh, how often have later mothers realized- 
this fruit of sin, — not of grandmother Eve's sin, but their 
own ! And lastly, to Adam, whose responsibility was great^st^ , 
the Judge says : " Because thou hast barkened unto the voice 
of. thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded 
thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it : Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field : in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground: for out of it 
wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return." 

And this is all. The punishment of their sin was to be 
found in the sorrows which it occasioned their lives. Adam 
was not told that he had made himself mortal and perishable 
by his sin, and that he should return unto the ground in con- 
sequence of it. But the reverse is decisively implied. In 
consequence of his sin he should find his couree beset with 
thorns, and suffer certain discomforts, till he should return tmto 
the ground. If a father says to an offending child, " Because 
you have done this, you shall suffer certain privations tiH 
night," that would not be saying that night should come in con- 
sequence of the child's misbehavior. The night is referred to 
as a naturally marked period, to which the father limits the 
jDunishment. Just so in the sentence of the Judge in the case 
of Adam. Because of transgression \ie Yiaa lo ^xsS^t ^:^t\slydl 
troablea till he should return unio tfcc ground ; XJoaa ^^saa^aa^ 



^jAtatrey^Qty: QOt .as -ocodsioned by 6iny>but-^AS an event before 
.|HroYided f or in the order pfiMture^ and r^rredto as the lunit 
i-0f!8m!s evils. 

i&nd) then,-«aore determinately to .settle the question in the 
!iiegati^,''whether the event of, returning to the ground, — that 
is, the ^vent of corporeal death, or physical dissolution, were 
tke penalty of sin, Grod the Judge proceeds to explain the prin- 
ciple on which man should return to the ground, in these words : 
'^ For. out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dost Shalt thou return." This is a divine testimony to the 
same principle which came so clearly out of our physiological 
Mcanyaas. The assurance that man, in his animal constitution, 
: ahould be iresolved again into dust, is predicated on the fact 
that he 'is of the dust, ^< of the earth, earthy." By the laws 
: of ^is .physical economy, his sphere of animal life was a deter- 
: Q^Qfttely limited sphere, whi^h lact is clearly implied in the 
r-fifst words of God to A^am in the capacity of Judge, •! — 
-^MCimed is t^eground fior thy sake ; in sorrow shfdt thou : eat 
TOf -it al^ tie: ^ella^s of ihy Ufa, " This ioiiplies that his earthly life 
:was/jciatfirally limited,not' by the act pf Adam then on trial, 
but by a previous constitution ;of things. Jt is referred. to, as a 
; fimedrdata, for defiuiing the extent of sin's evils. Human char- 
rracter.^ects the conditum of humaa existence^ but, as ageneral 
economy, it neither creates nor destroys the fact of personal 
existence itself. 

In relation to the saying in this connection, that Grod drove 
man out of Eden, lest he should put forth his hand, and take 
and eat of the tree of life, and live forever, I will notice it 
more particularly hereafler. Suffice it now to say, that this 
whole account of the garden of Eden and its transactions is 
evidently allegorical. I am not able to conceive how any man 
can understand it otherwise. If any one adopts it as a literal 
geographical history, I will ask him, where is that garden now ? 
Where is the prohibited tree ? Where the tree of life ? and 
where the cheTuhim with a flaming byiotW kx^ ^"^^ \^r5«. 
which that story of the garden waa desv^^^ \o x^^^^ «Kd^- 
lAtedP X? tier© no prohibited fhutnoYJ? la^w^xio^'ec^^ 
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now with a flaming sword to prohibit polluted hands from tak- 
ing of the tree of life ? Verilj, all these facts are now realities, 
as much as in the morn of human existence. Tlhough we have 
no sketch of travel, from the oldest time, from which it appears 
that such a garden was ever discovered, or such a cherubim 
confronted, jet, in a moral point of view, all the facts and prin- 
ciples represented here are found to be sober realities. The 
law of right, the serpent tempter, the fruit of evil mixed with 
good, the lacerating thorns in sin's delusive ways, and the re- 
pulse of moral uncleanness from access to the tree of life, — 
all are sober, practical realities. And all these realities are 
beautifully represented in the Mosaic account before us, when 
we receive it as a divine allegory. As such, I say, it is beau- 
tiful. But taken as a literal history, it is ridiculous. What 
could be more repulsive to common sense, than the idea that 
the first human transgression was induced by a colloquy of a 
snake with the woman ? Away with such abuse of the Scrip- 
tures. But as the serpent, in all ages, has been employed as 
an emblem of low cunning, this ^^ beast of the field " appears 
beautifully appropriate in an allegory, which was probably 
recorded at first in hieroglyphics. 

We are prepared now for a more critical and extended in- 
vestigation of the nature of the death which is the fruit of sin. 



CHAPTER IL 

HUMAN CHABACTEK AFFECTS HUMAN CONDITION. 

The Death of Sin. 

** In the daj thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Gen. 
ii. 17. "The wages of sin is death." Rom. Ti. 23. 

In the preceding chapter I treated the relation hetween 
human character and the fact of human personal existence. It 
was found that, so far as the present life is concerned, the ex- 
istence of man was not produced bj his moral character, seeing 
that he must have had an existence before he could have 
formed a moral character. And it was seen to be scarcely less 
obvious that moral character is not the cause of man's subjec- 
tion to physical dissolution. It was conceded that sin, in some 
of its forms, is sometimes the means of hastening corporeal 
death ; and that it is sometimes made the occasion of the 
occurrence and the execution of such death, in a special and 
violent manner. But it is a mortal constitution only that is 
thus subject to hastened decay and violent dissolution. * Every 
child who is old enough to understand the meaning of words 
and the nature of given qualities, feels that he is reading prima 
facte truth when he reads a statement like this. And when he 
looks back, by a physiological ken, through the line of genea- 
logical retrocession, from himself to his great-grandparents in 
Eden, he knows as well as he knows any thing of the past, that 
they were subject to the same law of gravitation that we are ; 
that if they had lost their balance on a house-frame or scaffold 
in the air, they would as certainly have fallen to the ground at 
the cost of broken bones ; and that if thek \iOX]A^ V^ \s2&&^ 
£re and burned down before their escape, tkcj ^cwX'i ^a ^^^"^ 

tainJjrMre been burned to death ; and «ai \Jkl% \i^toc^ ^'s^ 

te of the forbidden feiit. 
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But I will not repeat. I onlj designed to start on the in- 
quiry of the present chapter with the presence in the mind of a 
clear view of the fact brought out in the preceding one ; viz.) 
that man was originallj constituted for the earth life, mortal, 
with the same dependence on perishable aliment for sustenance 
and growth, and the same ever operative law of decaj,' which 
in due time must result in physical dissolution, as other species 
of the animal creation. Accordingly, natural death, as a uni- 
versal fact, is not the product of sip. And this has been shown 
to be as decisively settled by the exposition of the Supreme 
Lawgiver and Judge, on the trial and sentence of the culprits 
for the first transgression, as by the physiological and analogical 
argument. I shall proceed on the ground that it is a settled 
point. 

So, then, the question recurs, Wkca is the death, of sinf 
. And here, before entering upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion, I deem it proper to repeat what I said in the beginning, 
that I shall not follow my Opponent in the method which he has 
chosen .in respect to order for conducting the present discussion. 
I intend, before I close, to notice all his points, and each class of 
his arguments, but not in the order in which he, has presented 
theni. In his long chapter which is devoted to the Bible argu- 
ment, and comprises his principal affirmative arguments for his 
distinguishing theory, (I refer to his chap, iil.,) he introduces, 
intermixedly and interchangeably, all the following topics of 
discussion, — the immoi*tality of the soul, in the Orthodox tech- 
nical sense ; human mortality and corporeal death as the product 
of sin ; Itfe, and aionian life, as the reward offiaith and virtue, 
and as the immortal existence ; a nondescript yfe beyond phys- 
ical death, which shall die out again as a second instalment of 
death ; the resurrection of the dead; the general Universalist 
Scriptural argument, etc., etc. He followed the dictsUes of his 
own judgment in pursuance of his own plan in this order of 
arrangement, and we have no fault to find with his method. 
But though all these topics may have a remote relation to each 
other, yet in the most essential xes^pecXa ii>aK^ Yisct^ x^s^iii;:^^^ 
so distinct and unique sigui&caiice, t^aaX. n«^ c8ftR3iiaXjv\«A.\ft 
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^fnm^^ ^ eleAv imd fiiiilifoetoiy oad^rdtan^g of 1&4S tir&ois^ 
%jr liiv«8fig«kfltig, iti c<»i8eoiitiv6 order, each bj itself. We bave 
-my f^^to itit^estigiite fteeiif iwd ailnoaiice our concluoioiui fhllj 
o^ ode pointy lest such a dedsion should run us into trouble 
wHIi some other point to be subsequently considered. All 
-triiiht harindnize. And we are sure that if we come to a 
eot^eet underslaiiding of one point, all other points, when 
w yreedjr nndei^teiod, will be seen to Ml into the Hne of perfei^ 
'aigfeemeBt; 

Ob^ Mxig mom we may as well saj at this stage <^ the dis- 
euesi^fli i that isy that Pfof. Hudson has devoted considerable 
9paee to f&e eontroversy on the immortality of the soul as a 
distinct entity or separate person in man, and on the silence of 
the Bibte in t^peet to the proper immortality of man as at 
presient constituted, which would be in place in a diacossioa 
^kli ii r^^isentative of Orthodoxy, but has no use in a discu»> 
iofim between him aihd mu There is no principle of Univer- 
siidSifnv whtdf is susp^ded on a metaphysical determination of 
this qti^isiion. We have no occasion for subjecting the soul to 
aaly (^femi^^ analysis to test its constituent properties ; nor 
liave W(S a dassect&g knile by which to separate, for distinct 
hle^cdtMi, soul l^em body, and spirit from soul. We shall, 
•4ftei? tUm msnin^r af the Bcripiures, treist man of mora, possessed 
-4f a oobtl^nnd nature^ in his higher nature made after the 
^iiii^^ of €rod^ n^w in a moi*tal state wad constitution, and to 
»be raiied hs t» immortal state and oonstitntion. Mr. Hudson's 
eiMicedsion' that ^^ man is made fw immortality," is sufGlcient for 
lis ; f6t otit of it we can show all the prea^it inmiortality in 
our f*^ that is essential to our faith, and he and I wall vdifier 
omilf OH the questibn whether man will prov^ to be that for 
w^ilf^h 1^ was made, or wlK^hier oreation wi^ prove a &ilttre. 

Okie otheif matter among the preliminaries I must state 

-^Mnotly, ui this stqpe of the work before nte ; to wit, that I 

must meet my opponent on some definite position, in order to 

dfiKHrs» the main quesdon understandiugty) axui \i(^ \\^ \fi&fiss^\. 

«/* Omj^eM^r, On tame pomts he a;ppeaxs \oA^ xa^sc iob^s^- 

miteik'^ieh I ascribe tol the&ct tlMit\md\M»tnKJi%«aa.^a^^ 

15 
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iF»t6d mind recoils fn>in the gross materlalisin- of the advocates 
of Destructionism generally, and yet that he cannot wholly rid 
himself of that materialism without ignoring the Destructioa- 
ist theory. For instance, with regard to natural death, he 
seems at times to regard it as the utter extinction of the whole 
being, as death is commcmly regarded to the brute creatures. 
This, I believe, is the Destructioniat theory, as it is usuallj 
held. I have before me a verbatim report of the discussion 
of last winter, between Be v. Dr. Litch, Presbyterian, of Piiila- 
-delphia, and £lder Miles Grant, of Boston, Destructionist, in 
which the latter labors to g^at extent to prove that man has 
no soul but the blood, which is the life ; and no spirit but the 
breath, which is wind. * 

. It will shortly be in place for us to expose the fauU in this 
scheme of Scripture exposition — the tying up of a word to the 
same shade of meaning throughout the Scriptures, without 
reference to the occasion of its use. We refer to the case 
now, in explanation of the necessity whi^h we feel to press 
upon us, to locate our opponent somewhere <m this point. He 
appears at times, as we have said, to occupy this pqfiijtiQn of his 
school. He says, Chap. iii. § 4, ^' I take the meaning of Geif. 
ii. 17, to be, then, that life was forfeit by transgression* ^d 
this might be the life of the soul no leas than of the body ; nay, 
it must appear so if there were no clear intimation that the soul 
'Was spared.'* And, in the way of confirming his own opinion 
by that of others, he quotes in this immediate connection from 
a Jewish rabbi of the tenth century : — ^ The wicked in thou: 
lifetime are called dead, and their soul is to be destroyed with 
the ignominy of the body, and will not have immortality or 
eternal life." And it is to this view of what we call physi&l 
death, which he ascribes, errcmeously, as I have Bhown, to sin 
as its cause, that my exponent quotes larg^y, and refers much 
more largely, to the Scriptures which speak of death, destruc- 
tion, etc., as the fruits of sin. 
Let tins be distinctly borne ixt mindi then, by the reader : that 
JDjr opponent has assodiated witk na\»xfi\ ^«a£ickWK^ \«iBi;iR8»l 
destruction, as if essentially urrolv©^ l\i»tfe\tt,^^ W^a^.^^ ^^ 
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loss of ftU existence by forfeiture, even subjecUon to eternal 
nothingness. I am confident that this will be seen to be an 
utterly gratuitous assumption, without the authority of the in« 
spired Word. "When the terms, to die and deathj are used to 
denote physical dissolution, we shall find them in the Scrip- 
tares to refer to that simple event merely, without any refer- 
ence to the question of a future life. They mean in the Scrip- 
tore^ just what they mean in our common usage, the termina-^ 
tion of this earthly form of life, — no more implying that those 
to whom we apply the expressions shall not or may not live 
iq^in, than our saying thsft; the sun is set, implies that it shall 
never rise again. 

And now we will come directly to the question proposied, 
What is the death of sin ? 

It is shown in Chap, j., that the death of sin in Gen. ii« 17, 
^In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die," is 
not corporeal death. In the Supreme Court of trial and sen- 
tence on the first transgression, it is shown, not as a part of the 
sentence, bat iticidenti^ly in the way of bounding the sentence, 
that corporeal death is a natural result of the physical or- 
ganization out of the dust of the ground. The Lawgiver and 
Judge, in the exphmation of the penalty through the delivery 
of the sentence, distinctly defines it to consist in the troubles 
and sorrows which sin adds to the cup of human life. In the 
allegorical style, and perhaps hieroglypliical re'coixi, thorns and 
briers are represented as springing up in the path of the sin- 
ning man, aAd the way of life to him is a wearfsome way. 
And this is all. There is no mistake here ; there can be none. 
There is no method by which a difibrent sentiment, by any 
interpretation, can be crowded in here. The Court record 
of the judgment for the first sin of the first man, can not be 
tortared into any dtfierent construction. Theorists may obliter- 
ate the record, and substitute a darling hypothesis, but they 
can make nothing else out of the record by construction. 

And now that I am on this primitive recoti, \k<o\)i^\X» tsstK^ 

aaem ta be loitering by the way, it Wifl \>6 iTttfift ^ve^ftS^ «A 

labor saved instead of lost, to make a little mow ^\ms\/v=*^^» ^ 
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iln» altge of (vef^raM in the dinCMdoi^ tW tbeory wlddi I 
ad»pi of tbe hieroglf phic chaaracter of the origi&ttl entiy of thk 
anoieiit luumitive; It i* important that we stand right at iJm 
aterfing pi»9t» as it will aflbed us valuable &ciUties for saocen- 
fy eacploiadons (^ the way of tnith in aU sueoeediog research. 

BeceiTing Moses as God's chosen and speciallj quidifisd 
servant, Ibr the kapovtant oussioa wh^h was assigned to hinir 
in whieh is included the iastruotioB of the world into a knowl- 
edge of the origin of the universe^ and of man^ and of the state 
and .rasfKMisibiUty ef man as a moral bein^ it is^ the oiost 
leaeonable and reverential, and the* most in acoordaoce with 
Grod's usaal method of work, to presume that he guided Moses 
IQ the gathering of old facts for his new record, into the use of 
such previous records as were reliabte^ And luiqu^tionai^y 
the servants of G^, through the line of patriai^bs &om Adsm 
to Moses,, had made some soits of reoords of the ways of God 
with men ; and it is well ftgreed that the earliest form of writ* 
iilg was the hieroglyphic. 

Now we will p^e our minds in an attitude to ccmceive of 
the act of the patriarch who made tbe original rec(»d in hien>* 
glyi^cs, of the moral state of man as a subject of law, and of 
judgment. He will, of eourse, draw tbe representation of a gar- 
den with man placed in it, to s^ify that he is placed in the 
sndst of cares, labors, and responsibilities. To indicate the 
many privileges «Bd blessings provided for him, and. also that 
he is a subject of law, and will meet with objects oi desire 
which are evil and must be repressed, to ooe tree in the gar- 
den he will attach a mark of interdiction* To represent the 
dee^^ lust and lure which enticed to sin, he will, as was shown 
in the preceding chapter, introduce the likeness of a serpent in' 
the interdicted tree ; for the serpent is a universaUy adopted em- 
blem <^ low and deceitfhl cunning. And wheo^ the primitive pair 
had yielded to temptation and partaken of the iAteidieted frui^ 
how, in earrymg out the h«erogly]:^c ree(»d, cetedd the eense* 
g00Bt Jofi^ of the privileges and pleasures of innocence be xepre- 
Btaiedio weJi^.aa by pioluring ^^ amius^ xnesi ea ^ib^^^^s^a. 
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^e bcwa^it gardei) ? And ^liea, to ndicftto ibe famojwnoe t* 
Wt^ ttad the low, tixmbkms €xmsi iif sia, how iqs^vopraCelf tte 
pi?imidv« histomn painted thonas and bfiera as eprmging op a 
Ms path, and ym in the attitude, aot of spri^itly labor, hot q£ 
wearisome toil, with eyes dejected to the groiuidyaiid tfarobliing, 
aweatiiig blow. 

Metej then, we &id in the prisdllve record of the Divioe 
judgment upon 1^ fiist sin of the first man, the answer to tha 
main question before tis, What %$ the decih ofnnf^^asad an ao^ 
swer which we shaH find confirmed and attested in countless 
forms of expression and modes of illustration, in all the Bible, 
and in profane history, and (Hiserration and experience* It is 
the e^l, in idl its finims, of whi«& sin is fraitiul to hnman liftu 

it is one of the internal evidences of the divinity of Scrip- 
ture doctrines, that theyjare deeply ridi in wisdom whidi was 
net the offspring of tiie human mind of ^ose primitive ages, 
and whkh is ndt ciimprehen<kd by the wise and pmi^nt evea 
«f the present time. They estimate virtue and good as ^f 
and ma and #vil as death* On the contraiy, the wisdom <^ the 
world, eren now, seems to know but little of what it is to Uw 
but to vegetate, or to die but to cease ireoMng. This event of 
physical disseliiison k not even esMed death in the primi^Te 
refbrenee to it as the botrndary of sin's evUs, but fvtummg io 
^ ffnmnd* And in the geneaiogicai records of the Hebrews, 
though they often called it dying, it is famitiarly recorded as 
fiMifng adeep. And it is seldom if ever, I think never^ spoken 
of in the Scriptures as a solDfeet of lear, exeept when to be 
prematurely induced in a distressing and shameful mamier by 
vice, or executed by violence or judgmetit. Yet my opponent 
seems at a loss to find any other real death at all than that ol 
ceasing to breathe. Even the condition whidi St Paul so em- 
phatically dmioRiinfttes death in trespasses and sins. Prof. H. does 
not conceive as being any death at all, only as, by the figure of 
prokpsie, it is sp<^en oi as a present cause which is to result in 
stopping the hff&ttb, or in physical dissolttt&w. ^^\tL Vyast nSssv? 
Ae B»ye, *ft> he deAd in trespasses and am% ^tXV Tosaxi^^** "^sfe 
MhJ^ to death byreoMoa of tiespassea aadnxift*'' \i i3BMk«oftr- 

15* 
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|XMal of the passage is correct, then the saying, ^ you hath be 
qaickenedy" must be taken as a case of prdepsis a^, not ex- 
pressing a present experience or a moral reality, but a fator^ 
and physical event. (More on this passage in another place.) 

Bat the holy men of old who spake as they were moTed bj 
the Holy Spirit, and had their souls imbued with heavenly irutl^ 
saw and described virtue and good to be the real life, and sin 
and evil the real death. And, having been put upon this course 
by the primitive record'of the death or penalty of the first oo, 
we wiU pursue our search of the Scriptures for light on th$ 
subject. 

Moses, addi*edBing the great congregation of the people of 
Israel, whom he had been faithfully instructing in the laws of 
4he Lord, describing the sources of prosperity and happiness, 
and also of calamity and evil, and depicting that desolation aod 
ruin which should be seen by surrounding nations to comprise 
all tk$ curies wkich are toritien in the ioak of the law^ said unip 
ihem, (Deut. xxx. 15-20,) ^See, I have, set before thee this 
day life and good, and death and evil ; in that I command thee 
this day to love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways and to 
keep his commandments, and his statutes and his judgmenti^ 
that thou mayest live and multiply ; and . the Lord thy God 
shall bless thee in the land whither tliou goest to possess \U 
But if thine heart turn away, so that thou wilt not hear, but 
shalt be drawn away and worship other gods, and serve them, 
I denounce unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish, and 
that ye shall not prolong your days upon tlie land whither thou 
passest over Jordan to go to possess it I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you 
life and death, and blessing and cursing : therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may live ; that thou mayest dwell 
in the land which the Lord swear unto thy Others, to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give them." 

One of these verses, the 19th, my opponent quotes with a 
list oi poBsages which he sets foYiVk sa showing the general 
tenor of Scripture language to imply iImlI \)afc v*o^t ^«»i^^ 
sia 18 anmbilation, which a good Wfemvf «H^t\^\pt^«^T«v%m 
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ioiTnortal existeticie. And I suppose that this passage is as 
good proof of such a theory as any of the catalogue quoted or 
referred to. But it is unfortunate that so nohle a mind should 
be by lot entangled in a theory which imposes on hini the 
necessity for so strange and indefensible a handling of the 
Scripture language. Moses does not here express his thoughts 
dubiously and enigmatically. He is so explicit and descriptive 
in his language, that we may say of it as we said of the court 
record in Gen. it.^ it cannot be misinterpreted. It explains 
itself, and the commentator must either receive it as it is, or 
trample over it, and set up a forgery in its stead. A man may 
say that the death here spoken of means the annihilation of 
die soul, or the forfeiture of the resurrection life ; but he can- 
not make the language of Moses say or mean this. For, in so 
fkt as the terms death, and perish^ are made to include the idea 
of physical dissolution, it is defined to be, at the extreme, a 
catastrophe that shoifld eat short their days in the land which 
the Lord had promised the fhthers that their seed should 
inherit. iN'either can the Hfe here denoted as the fruit of 
obedience, be construed to signify an immortal state of being 
by the resurrection ot* the dead, — because, in its furthest 
extent, when taken to involve tlie idea of literal personal 
being, it is distinctly defined to be the prolonging of their days 
in the land of Canaan. 

But it is not primarily and chiefiy corporeal death that 
Moses denoted in this place as the wages of sin and transgres- 
sion. That would be the ultimate result, in so far as to prove 
the temporal destruction of their national polity along with the 
hastened and miserable death of many of the individuals ; that 
is, the sluMTtening of their days in the land of their habitatioilf 
But chiefly the terms life and good are here used for a pros* 
perous and happy condition of life in their land, — and death 
and evil, for a condition of unrest, distresses, tronbies, and 
miseries. In this sense, life and death, and ^mn^and curting^ 
are synonymous and convertible expression^. 
So m Piw. via 35, 36: « For whoso ^Ti4^ft\\sL Taa, teAft^ 
M^ Mod MbaU obtaia &vor of die Lord. B\A \l-^ ^Mt «aaa»'^ 
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49MD8t me (Wifldom), immgoOi bis owa fioul ; all thej tM bie 
Bie lore death." Here the word dtqth is put in qpp<wit»Mi to 
the life of which the aoquisitkHi of wisdom makelii ooe the poo* 
aesBor. That life is not mere animal and T<^(Ot^ ve life, tbon^ 
the wisdom here commended oopdaces to the prolongation of 
that. Bat the high purpotie of livings the tme good of life, is 
evidently comprised in this word life. The samfB sentiipent » 
in Prov. liL : *^ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She is a tree c^ life to them that lay hold 
upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth her." This 
life of true manhood it is, the opposite of which is the deajA 
which they practically choose who hate the eoonsels ef wisdom. 
My opponent refera to Ezek. xviiL : ^ The soul that sinaeth, 
It shall die." This is among his classifications of Scripture 
pasniges which he takes to indicate that physi^l death, and 
heyood that the extinction of being, is the recompense of sin ; 
9Bd the acquisition of life immortal beyond deat|^ the reward 
oi right living. We will test this application hj p^ineot 
inquiry. The prophet proceeds to say» ^' But if a man be just, 
and do that which is lawibl and right, — he is just, he shall 
surely live, saitli ike Lord of liosts." ^or will Pn^. H. aver 
that the last described peraoa should not die a corporeal death. 
He will assert no sioch thing. He knows that Ezekiel never 
preached any such doctrine as that the virtuous portion of 
^tiasens should Sad their animal bodies immortal, never to decay 
and return to the ground. Then, of course, %}}»% pr^faet did 
not teach that coirporeal death, as a univers^ fiS^ct in human 
experience, that is the mprtaliiy of the physix^l cc^^titution, 
is the penalty of sin. For whatever death he intended to an- 
tfbunce as the firuit of a sinful life, he encouraged fliem to avoid 
by a life of virtue. If violent and prmnaiure physical death 
be supposed to be meant, no absurdity or dLsharm^yny is forced 
Upon the passage* For such death, that is, violent and prema* 
lure physical death, may be incurred by vicious practices, and 
avoided by a life of circnmspeetion aiid purity. And, as we 
Imve conceded before, life and deattjk, in i&a» sKBft^,ixfc ^^Kfi^as^:^ 
spokea o£ in the Old Testament, aa Xlo^ wawl s^ ©ao^ «A 
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evil conduet ^Tbat tlij dayis vaxy be kmg in tke isnl,'' attd, 
^That 6oal (or person) shall be cot off from Israel,'^ afe 
familiar fbrms of Old Testament e x pr csa i o a. 

But in the 18l3i chapter of Ezekid, there appears tobemndi 
of the moral in the terms H^ and dtk. The prof^iet goes on 
to explain : *^ Bnt if the wicked will titm from all his skn that 
he hath committed, and keep aH mj statutes,-^ he shidl snrelj 
live, he ^laH not die. AH his transgressioos that he halii €<»ii- 
mitted, they shall not be mentioned unto Itim, in his righteoulK 
ness that he hath done he shsdl live. Bnt when the righteoM- 
tumefh away froih his rigliteonsness, and committel^ iniqnitgry 
— shall he live? All his tighteonsness Hiat he hath d<me 
shall not be mentioned ; in his trespass that he hallitreBpasMdy 
and in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die.** 

This teaching seems to imply that there is something of 
what is here termed death stffl^red by the sinter w^ile m im 
sinitil career. For, after the declaration thai the person Ifatt 
sinneth shall die, in Ms sin that he hath sinned he shaU die, ii* 
is added, ^ But if the wicked will turn from all hie sins, hesbidl. 
not die, — in his righteousness timt he hath done he shall live.'' 

Now suppose a man Hves ili>y years in Immorality and vioe- 
Is he not a subject of* that law whose nnvi^ying edict is, ^Tba 
soul that sinneth shall die ; — in his sin that he sinsieth he dudi 
die ? " We must conclude that he iR, or there is no deteto 
point, no assurance of troth, no striking home Isf the ftyet «f • 
accountability, in those Scripture declarations. For if after 
fifty years of immoral life he re^ms, he shall nta die, he idadl 
live. If we take it to mean that he shall not eontiiMna to die, 
but shall pass ft*om death unto'lifb, referring, of course, toadeadi;^ 
of moral torpor, mirest and anguish in sin, all is cleaaaad ood<* 
sistent. Bnt take this as referring solely to phy»cal deaths or 
even a prematitre physical death, and, in respect to the vHe 
transgressor of fifty years, you make fsdse the eidtct of tha law 
of Grod, ^ The soul that sinnirth shall die, *-»«n his <t» that ha 
mDeth he shall die.'' -Nay, he was ail ^SdAlt Wt&ft ^li^yb^ \bl\a& 
aaa/ and in taming from sia be waa eA«ii»a3|«ftw^ tesBa.^dca^ 

u6Mtb, 
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This idaft of a liYing death in am is more constantly and oon- 
spicuouslj brought out in the more spiritual teachings of the 
New Testament. ^ The wages of sin is death." (Rom. vl 23.) 
The Greek word opsanumj here rendered wages, primarily 
signifies ^ whatever is bought to be eaten with bread," ^ victuals/' 
etc. The lexicographers illustrate by reference to the fact, 
that hired soldiers were at first paid partly in meat, grain, 
fruity etc Hence the word is used by our Lord, as reported 
by Luke, (iii. 14,) for the fare of soldiers, where it is trans- 
lated wagei. ^ Be content with your wi^es." It would be a 
more literal rendering to read it, "' be content with your fiure.** 
The word signifies that which enters into daily living. The 
opionianf that which is eaten with the daQy bread, of sin, is 
death. 

This idea is in perfect luu'mony with the sentiment of the 
preceding context. ^ What fruit had ye, then, in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed ? ior the end of those things is 
death." Here, as in the other case, the sentiment is plainly 
and unmistakably expressed.. The apostle would have his 
brethren appreciate the great difference between sin and holi- 
ness, in respect to their account to Uie^real good of life. He 
asks them to recall to mind the enormous evil of sin, as it had 
afiected their own experience. ^ What fruit keul ye in those 
things of which ye are now ashamed ? " And he adds, ^ for 
the end of those things is death." Here he uses the word end 
for purpose and resnk ; all which, in the case of sin, is death. 
He refers, of course, to the death which is involved in the daily 
wages or fare afforded by sin, else there would be no sense in 
^the connection in which this is placed, by use oi the conjunc* . 
tion for oi^becauie. '^ What fruit had ye in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed ? for the end of those things is death.'* 
It is as if he had said, You know what is the fruit of sin, for 
you had the experience of it in those things whereof you are 
now ashamed, and you know that it is death. 

In direct expression of the same setilmeQl^ V^ «l metonymy 
afspeecbf the same apostle says to i^e ^tii«> Oaxxc^^^'-'^ckXsfc 
oaraaUy minded is death.** AM wVtVv TefeT«itf» \o V^w ^«^\ 
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fizpexieiiee of tlie samfi death, and their deKyeranoe flom it by 
.the spirit of truth aad love, St John says, (1 John iiL 14,) 
*^ We know that we have passed £rom death unto life, because 
welove tiie-biethxen. He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death." If there is any power in langni^ to express 9 
thougbt decisively, we have here a decisive proof of the presp 
ence of Hbe death of sin in the service and power of sin. 

To .thi&: point the laagnage of Paul to the Eph^eoan^ is 
deeisive : ^ And ywi hath he <|aickened, who were dead in 
treapasses^and sins.." My opponent refers to this passage, witb 
requurks whi^, if I understand his intent, imply his 0|»nion 
ihat it refen, not to «a actual experience of the death spoken 
of^ but to an exposure to it* His cause is a doomed one, since 
it imposes on him the necessity of breasting the general train 
of Sfiri^re testimony on this subject, with an efi^rt to parry 
its direct «nd ji^liiral foroe# In tiiia case, the liu^uage admits 
of Jio cofistructien to .^<^literate its direct expressiim, that the 
death spoken of was what had been actually experienced by 
those whom be -address^, and from whidi they were actually 
quiekened. The same fact is reiterated in the succeeding con- 
toxt wid&, equal direetness« Alkst saying that they had been, 
in.the-eoirruptioBs of their paat gentile lile, ^children of 
wratby^^^n e>9 otbecs,'' he {>nK:e0ds to say, ^^ But God, who is 
rich in his mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us^ 
«v#n when we weire dead in sins^.hath quickened us together 
Witb Christ< (by grace «re ye saved), and hath raised us up Uh 
^tber,, and made «9«iSit tv^^er in bearenly places in Christ 
Jesus.'' . 

Id ^elataqii to tiie ^ra^ f^dead in tresi^asses and sins," Pro& 
H. aij^aes thus : ^ Allow for a moment, that 'death in trespasses 
and sins' denotes morally or spiritually dead. What is gained 
either to the Orthodox view or the Universalis^? If this death 
i& like disease^ it remains to be abow^ tl^ it is not mortal,— 
tbgt sin is not U>th^ spol what £^ disease is to the body." 
]^ere he challenges us to prove thatdea1iimWk.>&tiKX^\0k!» 
cujvble disease to the soul, which ahaW ietuwa^Xfc Ti» Xskvsv^ 
bejoad recovery. AndL yet he bad tke ^xao^ \»5Ss»^\aB^^'« 
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liiB HMmth and on Us pen, as he tnaneAeA ike woc^ ef itfii 
aposde ; for bis words declare the ^ety ftct «f « q«icft:eiikig te 
life from this same death. 

But I need not prolong this tndn of quotati<m aad argmnoit. 
The multitude of texts which mj oppen^nt refers to as ehowing 
Ae general tenor of the Scriptures, press upon our andei^lai^- 
ings the fact, that the life and good whi^ is the Icuit <Mr tewarl 
ei feith and virtue, and the death and evil wUeh is the km% 
or recompense of unbelief and sin, are ej^etieaced when and 
where those respective qualities %re pipesessed and ^cereiseid. 

tn condoding this chapter, I w^ take occasioii to venarfc, 
that mj opponent's tiieory in respect to the dea& whioh is the 
wages of rin, takes it from our power to preaoh the priaaitive 
law of God, and its penal sanction as a motive of dbedieaoe, to 
the Mv^g age. F(»r if we should stand iip hi a 8usd»]r iSdioel^ 
and urge upon the children a virtuous Wb m eoasidcgatian of 
the hypothesis that by this means Uiey wffl proloBg ^eir days 
on the earth to all eternity, and never know ihe event of oor* 
p<»eal death, they would propose to their teaehers to have as 
kindly cared for in tiie insane asylum, it is the heaatyef 
our theory, that it is a practical one, peifeoliy adapted to the 
wants and interests of men as presenting a rational aad 
satisfactory system of Mf^ aaid just and trutMd motlire of 
practice. 

In addition to ihe living evils ef sin to human Hfe, which are 
Bignificantly denominated death, the Scriptures, as we have 
conceded, especially the Old Testmitetit,^ treat mueh of ph^vieal 
death and destruction, to individuals and nati<ms, as being sig- 
nally executed by spedal judgments for flagraai and peidstent 
unrighteousness. But none of these records, either of the oat^ 
alogue to which my opponent has referred, or 4^ the residue, 
teach at aM to the question of life or dea& beyond the grave. 
These matters we will discuss with reverent care, when we 
come to lift the veil, and look, by the light ^gospel revekUkn, 
at Ae Amga which are unseen andc^^tnaL 



CHAPTEB ni. 

THK ABGUMENT FOR IMMORTAUTT. 

Section L The Philosophical Argument 

Wis hure aoeiraipaiuttd oar opponent in lus caage sniidst thm 
scenes of htmiian life ; scenes of virtue and vice, sin and 
; fioeaes of sorrcHr and trouble in sin'is hard serricei 
aad of death and destiniction* But oar survey of these seenea 
eaxriea Ha oolj to Uie vexige of mortal time. We lose sight of 
the subject af them when he ^nks into the domain of dei^th^ 
and lUl fiirther diseovenes oonceming his condition mu^t be 
loond IB connection with the testimonies of a future state of 
heii^. And the qaesticn of such future being, as a question of 
&ct, is entardy diatlnct ftom diat of the evils, and the ^asolu^ 
tion of mortal life. 

Fsof. H., after the manner of the Destructionisit school in 
general,' lays much stoess on the words perished, destroyed, per^ 
dkiouy and destrudimiy as cutUng off the ho{>e of immortal life. 
The ftAiowiag are among &e strongest uses of these words in 
the catalogue ei texts to which he has referred as fevormg his 
theorjr : ^ Shall utterly perish in their own corrupticm.'' (2 Pe- 
ter sL 12). The whpk conaeetion of this p^issage, speaking 
of die pensh^g of the characters referred to being as that of 
^ natoial brute beasts made to he taken and destroyed," and of 
their riotous and adulterous living, readers it clear that tem- 
poral destniction was the subject of the prophecy as the natural 
and mevitable aid of such a course of living. The same idea 
18 expressed, in res^pect to the result i^f a giv^i way of life, in 
PhiL m. 19, (which is also quoted in ^tt Viy i&cj «s;^^R»fi;Q^ 
«Wbote end is destroetioii, whose (ood lalflQJ&ix \^t^^ "^^ 
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Hon is signified. We not unfrequently see, in our own time, 
the walking putrescence of those whose breath is lascivioosness 
and whose God is their belly, — and who suddenly and ^ utterly 
perish in thei^own corruption." 

Another of my opponent's texts is Acts iii. 23, and Deut ir. 
26. ^* Every soul which will not hear that prophet shall be 
utterly destroyed fix>m among the people." This so fully ex- 
plains itself as referring to a temporal destruction, being cut off 
from among the people, that I wonder that it should be quoted 
as expressing or implying any other destruction. The word 
uUerlif is doubtless relied upon as implying something further, 
but williou't reason. The word utterly does not change the 
sttbjeet,^but only gives force to the subject in hand. It quali*: 
fies the destruction spoken of, and no other. And- that was a 
destruction which exscinded the transgressor from, among the 
people. Nothing more, nothing less, is heroamplied. 

Again, Pro£ H. quotes, under the w^d pdrdUian^ ^^ Foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which dffown men in destruction and perdi* 
tion. (1 Tim. vi. 9.) What kind of destivetion and perdition 
it is in which foolish and hurtful lusts drown men^ everybody 
understands ; and such passages have no more bearing upon 
the question of life from the dead, than .the saying, '^And Moses 
fled from Pharaoh/' If mj opponent depends, for his position, 
on the mere force of any or all of the words he has exalled to 
that purpose, I see not but that he would be ^t.as perlinent^ 
as in the quotations he has made, to turn us over to the follow* 
ing catalogue also: *^And ye shall perish among the lienthen, 
and the land of your enemies shall ea^ you up." (Lev. xxvi» 
39.) " I (Esther) will go in j and if I perish, I perish.^' (Est, 
iv. 16.) ^ Unless thy law had been my delights, I should have 
perished in mine alHiction." (Ps. cxix. 92.) ^ Lord save us f 
(the disciples on the lake,) we perish." (Matt. viii. 26.) '^ The 
righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart" (I«a. Ivii. L). 

We might cover acres g£ paper with multiplied iiuotations of 
>Scri/>tttre /massages of this description, and explanatory remarksy 
sad it could not be rendered more c\eax \haxk\X.\%x^V!cv% ^sBSfti-" 
^»1 rmiding c£ OkWi in the BMordaaiS^ey %ias)^^i)Bi«x.idM^^i^ 
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f^ to diflfiolutions, physical and moral, wliich to the wicked are 
the concomitants and the results of transgressions and sins 
in the visible sphere of life, — and, to the righteous temporal 
afflictions from unavoidable relations in the world, to other men, 
and to general providence. 

And, to the thorough, ortliodox Destructicmist, what more 
can possibly be signified or implied by any or all the Scripture 
dedarations, denouncing destracticm and perdition upon few or 
many of the inhabitants oi the earth, than the dissolution of 
the. corporeal system, or termination of the earthly life ? This, 
to that theory, is all there is of man. Physical death is utter 
annihilation, and irreclaimable. We may as well look this 
theory in the face as not If there is no soul of man but the 
animal life, eras Elder Grant defines it, the blood, and no spirit 
but the breath or wind, -^ then, when, the body dies, and the 
breath goes to its native atmosphere, and the blood, and the 
other substances of the body formed by it, are resolved back to 
primitive dtist,' the man is annihilated, and. can never have a 
resurrection ; for there is nothing of him to be raised. If a 
man who weighed two hundred pounds last year, is now reduced 
by diseaae to ohe hundred pounds, that hundred pounds of his 
body which has evaporated into the primitive elements by decay, 
is now no part of the man. So when his whole body moulders 
and wastes away into earths and gases, it is no longer the man, 
nor any part of the man. It is the same with him as if he had 
never beeft. And we may as well talk about the resurrection if a 
host of no1kmg$^ of sheer nonentities, as the resurrection of the 
dead upon this hypothesis. The earths and gases into which 
human bocties are resolved, may enter, m, the form of vegetable 
nutrition, into fruits and esculents which living men may eat, 
and may thus become particles of their living bodies, — but not 
ooiisciously. These particles bear with them no identity of the 
other living body of which they had been components ; nor 
has the eater who has received and assimilated them any conr 
seiousiiess of ^tie poaltion thej had once OQc\x^\»du 
Again, if God, by a miraculous exftttiou oi ^"^«t^^^V««^ 
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Into a buniaii body the same partiielesofitiatter which eomposed 
the bodj of a man that was, «ay of Qen. Washington^ when he 
died, and then infonn and inspire it, not with Washington's 
apirit, that being mere wind in common with all other wind,b!it 
with his (God's) own spirit, or his power rather, as in the ease d 
that primitive creation, so that the new created man riiouM be- 
come a living soul or creature, it would not be Washiagtoa 
raised from the dead. It would be a new created beii^ wiA 
no more consciousness of being Washington than another geiii- 
eration of men^ to come wiH possess of being the present 
generation. 

Neither will it be possible for idl men, i^r their bodies 
have been decomposed for a longer or shorter ifitenrening sea- 
son, to be reconstructed of the same particles whidi composed 
their bodies at th^ time of their death. Suppose, fair Instance, a 
cannibal subsists principally on the foodies of other men for &Yt 
or «e ven years, in which time the entire substance of the hmnaa 
body is changed, the old partides having gone to wa^e, and 
new ones being supplied from the aliments received into the 
stomach. Then he dies, his body being composed of tiie stdb^- 
stanees of other human bodies, on which he has subskted the 
seven years. It is impossible that he should have a resurrec- 
tion body constructed of the same partides which composed bis 
physical system when he died, and also that all others should 
in like manner have resurrecticm bodies composed of the same 
matter that formed their bodies at th^r dea^ because their 
bodies had gone to compose that of the former who had snb*- 
sisted upon them. 

If you attempt to crowd thi» impossible theory ttpoo me under 
the sacred name mystery, I say to you that, while I love anb- 
lime mysteries, bald absurdities I can never relish. 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, in treating the subject of 

the resurrection, keeps all along in recognition something whidi 

constitutes the me, the moml chiM of God, the heir of immorp 

taihjr^ 03 not des^yed by death. But TOfix^ of t^^ when we 

€101016 §0 the B&l^ ar^oMmt. 
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theory of tbe denominational party with which he is elassed, I 
will give him due credit in its place, if I shall be abla to un- 
derstand it. But, as I engaged in this discussion principally 
for ^e purpose of answering the calls which have been made 
upon nae for a review of the Destructionist theory as it prevails 
and is becoming more and more popular throughout our coun- 
try, I deem it requisite that, ^vliile I neglect not Prof. Huds(Hi's 
pecuUar shades of opinion on some points, I should bring into 
tlie.eanvass the theory in its usual and popular form. Ana 
that I may do this fairly, I will make some instructive quotas* 
tioiis from their standard authors. 

Elder Miles Grants editor of the religious journal repre- 
senting the Destructionist theory in New England, in his late 
discussion with Dr. Litch, reported verbatim by Mr. Yerring- 
too, gives us the following disquisition on the soul and spirit 
ef man, in Scripture usage. Having shown that the word 
rendered soul in the Scriptures, is sometimes used for the per" 
9QH<f but generally means the animql Ufe^ he says : — 

^ I think, gentlemen of the chair, we have settled the point 
without going any further, that <' soul " primarily means the 
whole being — the whole man. Hence we read, eight souh 
were saved in the ark. Paul speaks of a certain number of 
souls tba^^^escaped at a time of shipwreck. We say, so many 
^ouU perished on board a wrecked ship. Wh^it do we mean? 
Every one understands us." P. 11. 

I will stop here to say, tliat every one will not be able to 
understand such expressions from the elder and his compeers 
unless he has studied their vocabulary. In tlieir vocabulary 
perishing'^ annihilation. Therefore when ^A^ say that '^ so 
many souls perished on board a wrecked ship," they me^n that 
the drowned persons, good or bad, saints or sinners, are annihi- 
hsited. And who can show us that those who are annihilated 
can have a resurrection ? 

Passing at length from sovl to spirity and having referred to 
several passages where the same original words are rendered 
van'ousJ/, tptrzi, hrecOhy and wind^ the eVAer ^to<i^^^\ — 

Wbut is thispnetwta or ruakJi ? Tlueice ace iwxx ^x'e««^ «*^ "^^ 
16* 
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in the Bible. Mrsty ^ spirit " is used to represent a being. 
Second^ to represent an influence proceeding from a being, as 
the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Fatlicr. And there is a 
spirit proceeding from every man. We see it in mesmerism 
and psychology. If I shake hands with a man in the dark 
who is my enemy, I recognize him as such. I know it by 
some spiritual communication. 

Tliirdy it is used to represent a state of mind, as " haughty 
in spirit," " proud in spirit," etc. And fourth^ — which is the 
point we wish to come at, — it is used to represent the air we 
breathe. This worfl, as I liave remarked, occurs three hun- 
dred and eighty-five times in the Old Testament ; it is rendered 
wind ninety-seven times, and is the only word i*endered wind 
in the Old Testament. P. 13. 

" He stretcheth forth the heavens," referring to the com- 
mencement of things in this world's history, " and layeth the 
foundation of the earth." There is another act of creation. 
What then ? '^ And formeth the spirit of man within himi*' 
Now, gentlemen of the chair, I wish to show that this spirit 

here referred to is the air we breatlie. 

* * » « * 

In the forty-first chapter of Job, and the sixteenth verse, 
when speaking of the scales of the leviathan, we read, " One 
is BO near to another that no air can come between them." 
The same word that is rendered spirit. Is that the man? If 
this breath of life is the man, then wherever we find it we have 
found a man. 

If it takes this particular organization to conslitirtfr a man, 
then wherever we find that, whether it is on the eart^ii, or on 
Jupiter, , or Saturn, we have found a man. Again, in Job i* 
19 — "And behold there came a great wind." The same 
word that is used wiiere he says, " He taketh away their breath, 
they die." 

Job vii. 7. "Oh, remember that my life is wind." The 
same word that is rendered spirit. My life is dependent upon 
air, the wind ; I cannot live without it. Chap. xii. 10. ^ In 
whose hand is the soul of every living thing" (then every liv- 
ing thing has a soul), " and the breath of all mankind." The 
same word which is rendered spirit in the passage where it 
says, "And he formeth the spirit within him." "And, lo, he 
that formeth tlie mountains, and ereateth the wind, and de- 
clareth unto man what is his thought, he ereateth it." Pp» 
24, 25. 

Such are specimens of doctrine m i\ie Wieoxy o^ q.tvV^^^ 
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DestTOcdonian. We concede that Elder Orant is right in his 
literal definition of pneumck, and in his view of its most common 
usage in the Scriptures. But when we were reading the report 
of his arguments, and obser^ng his iron rule of putting a word 
through in its radical sense, we thought that the rule which 
could so felicitously make the passage, *< There is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standmg," to mean that there is wind or breath in man ; and 
the words, ^ The spirit (returns) to God that gave it," to mean 
that the breath returns to God, — can with all convenience 
make the words of Jesus, ^ God is a spirit," to mean that God 
is wind. 

We commend, to be sure, to all students, a recurrence to the 
primitive meaning of words, and to their common use, of course. 
And where we find a Scripture word perverted, bj theological 
assumption and usage, from its proper meaning, and appropri^ 
ated to the service of false doctrines, it becomes imperiously 
neoessaiy that we have recourse to its primitive meaning, and 
its general use, that we may gain attention to its true sense in 
a given case, by the study of the connection and subject of dis** 
course in that particular instance. 

But it should be borne in mind that the speakers and writers 
of the Scriptures do not speak with hesitating and cringing 
tunidity and nice ai'ithmetical particukuity, as if anticipating 
objeelaons and dodging difficulties. They speak with open and 
ingenuous freedom, correctly, but liberally, knowing that they 
cam only insti'uct the willing mind. There are but few words 
applied to moral and spiritual subjects, but what have a primi«- 
tive refereace to material things. The original far heaven^ 
is auranosj which literally signifies the region of the atmos- 
phere, in which the clouds are upborne and the fowls Ay, Yet 
it is used, without explanation, for the spiritual reign of Christ.; 
and in one place at least, Heb. ix. 24, for the immortal resur- 
rection state ; and, in its adjective form, for moral or spiritual 
qualities* And there was no need of explanatiQU in these 
cases; for as the atmosphere is the most ^vfcxXfe, t^\n&^> «s^^ 
incorruptible of the common claasiRcalipm o^ V\v^ taaX««s^^^ 
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neali, wben tiue wofd dsseribing it is applied to « i^aMI 
entitj or a moral subject, we know that it k used. Dot «o vmA 
in a figurative as literally in a moral sense, aod its natora} is» 
port in saeh a oonnecdon is plain and aomistakf^le« We ure m 
no danger of taking the pbnee ouramot PaUr to mean our ^ 
Fa&er ; nor would it seem that we should he aaj more likely 
io take the testimony that ^ there is a spirit la man," to meas 
that there is wind in man, eq>eciallj as it is added, as showing 
a reference to a nature in man above the animal and alUed to 
God, << and the inspiratieMU of the Alaiighty giveth tbem midmv 
standing.'' 

But I must not extend mj research in this directifHiL I 
liave deemed it requisite, in order that I maj have definite 
positions to meet, and may discuss the whole subject to the 
profit of the reader, to bring out, thus i&r, in its pn^ier ahi^ 
t^e Destmctionist theory, -^ the theory whi(^ my reapeeled epr 
ponent lingers around and dings to, and, thoi^ with aTOiied 
eyes, dassifies Scriptures to support It recognises man as a 
mere animal, one of the higher orders of animal, to be sBDe, but 
<>&ly auimal, composed <^- earth, blood, and air^ whii:^, at coiv 
poreal death, are resolved bade into their prmiitire material 
elements, leaving all as when he had not been. This theory 
destroys the natural or philosophical argument for a fbtuielilfe^ 
as it leaves nothing in man allied to the great sparitnal Fjithei^ 
and eonsequently nothing to constitute an beirefaip of « eoma^ 
spiritual life. And though it holds to the Scr^ture testimoiy 
of a resurrection from the dead, at least to a limited extent, it 
makes the term resurrecidon a mCmonwrj as the ihot repmsettted 
is reaUy a new creation, there being nothing of man to mise. 

Now, therefore, after this protracted but necessary eodrse 
of preluninary observation, we come at length to the proposed 
nalurcd osr philos&pkicoU argument far human immortaUiy* 

1. I%B Image of God in Man, When Grod had (treated the 

earth and its furniture, and die fishes, fowls, and beasts of ti» 

earth, then << God created man in his own image ; in the image 

of God ere&teA he him, male axkd £«ms3^ eraedtfidL \i& ^^msb^n 

Mad God Uesaod them." Wben ^U ipaase^ ^«» «giaJtf^%Mt 



sideration of it in the bearing which now interests us^ to thk 
fltege^ <^ tiie ciicmflioB. We raise the qnestioii now^ WJuat U 
Ai ima$e of €hd creeetivekf mnuOiaiffd in manf 
. Frof« Hodaott, in bis Chap, iii* § 2, wherein he classifies 
Scrif^tiite texts to the same point and purpose as that labored 
l^ Elder Getet in respect to the soul and spin^ asaaihes^ that 
the imiige of Ged referred to in this place is* a moral image* 
He quotes two Scirig>tore exporeasions, which, to htm, ** seem to 
denote that Ae divme image in man is a moral, liiceness*'* 
£plb iy. 24 : ^ Put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness find true holiness.'' CoL iii. 16 : ^' And hate 
pot on tiie new man> which is renewed in knowledge after the 
inotagd of him thai created bun**' The Professor ^scHnments oii 
^a asibllaws; <<Frwn liiis we should not infer that oo^Mtf 
h^nesewas^ created in man; for chArw^er eamiot be cceated 
bj another. Bather, I should take it, man wae made with a 
capaeitjr ikad design for godlineeS) or godlikeaess^ and thus hit 
immortality." In this argument he seems slightly confused* 
Hi» proof texts speak of an image <»* likeness of God, int<y 
which the disciples addressed had been actually and practtcalljr 
rtmewed. But hia commentary makes it to be only a eapaeity 
for godliness. If Christian r^eneration only installs^ mea into 
9^eapG€ityi to do rights then befiwe regeneration they have na 
sueh csqpacity. What then becomes of all our worthy Prdfes<* 
sot's free^wiUasm^ to which .our attention will be drawn by 
^and by? This ia bold Calviaistic innate total depravity , 
%i!Volviag utter inability. I do hot si^pose that .my friend 
directly espouses this doctrine of utter human inability, thougb 
1^ argument in thisr instance yiftually involves it, and the old 
Calvinistic doctrine on this point scans to be shadowed in hia 
nse^ in- another plaee, of the st«s«otyped Galvinistie phrase^ 
ology on the <^fall of man.|' It is essential to thai theory to 
make the image of Grod in which man was originally cotistituled 
to be a moral imi^, a p&ffietiy A(% no^ttre* 

jBai th£B hjpotbeeiB would reader tbe ia9r«\i^\^Be^M^^^ 
w^ M0 the theory of fas oi%itial imiDnfirtaJ^tej Va\&^ ?flBJ^^ 
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MHMtiiatioii iro«M render liiia sabjeetioii' to pbysiesl deadi ia^ 
{K>88ible« 

That learned Orthodox authoritj, Rer. Drl Emmons, whose 
logic vras infallible, andr who never erred bat in the assumption 
of false premises, reasons on this point with force irresistible. 
He held the assumption, it being essential to his Orthodoxj, 
that Adam was originally constituted perfectly holy ; but be 
ingenuously admits what I have now remarked ; viz., tbe 
natural impossibility of a perfectly holy being consenting to 
commit sin, — and he proves it by the fbllowing logic :— 

^ While Adam was placed in such a perfectly holy and happy 
situation, it is extremely difficult to conceive how be should be 
led into sin, without the immediate interposition of the Deity. 
His perfect holiness would naturally lead him to repel with 
abhorrence every ^temptation to disobey and dishonor the Being 
whom he supremely lovedv Our l^^iour's supreme affection 
to his Father prompted him to resist the Devil, and baffle every 
temptation' to sin which his malice and subtlety could suggest 
And though the tempter pursued him with his assaults forty 
dap, yet he could find notliiwg in the perfectly^ holy heart of 
Christ, for any temptation to take hold of. 

^ So there was nothing ih the perfectly holy li^rt of Adatn, 
that could give Satan the least advantage against him. His 
perfect holiness, as long a$ it continued, was a perfect security 
against any temptation which any (treated being eonld suggest 

" Tlie first Adam was as totally disposed to resist the Devil 
in Paradise, as the second Adam was to resist him in the 
wilderness. They were both perfectly holy; they both stood 
superior to all external temptations. It is in vain to account 
for the first sin of the first man, by the instrumentaAity of 
second causes; and until we are willing to admit the interposi- 
tion of the supreme first cause, we must be content to consider 
the fidl of Adam an unfathomable ipystery.'' 

Such is the reasoning of that great theologian ; and it cannot 
be faulted. We escape his difficulty only by dis^rding his 
Alse premises. The imi^e of Gtod m vYucYl mwi ^t» fsrv^\»i^^ 
epnatitated was not perfect hoUnesa. Tfi:y ov^e««^«o.x:is. ^^xfl&i««i 
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of the ditiae itnage in man, whieh he erroneonslj apj^Iies to 
that in which the believers were renewed by regeneration, if 
applied to the primitive oonstitutional state of man, is about 
half right. It would make it to consist in the possession of a 
moral nature, and capacities^ of course, for doing right. 

This, I say, is about half of the truth in the case. But the 
truth embraces more. The image of God in man as originally 
constituted, is not a question on which we are required to rack 
the brain with learned theological metaphysics. It is plainly 
and obviously that which distinguishes man from the lower 
orders of the sentient creation. When all the grades of brute 
creatures had been created, God said, " Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness. So God created man in his own 
image.'' This is not said of any other grade of creatures, and 
it is here said to denote the charaeteriatic distinction of man. 
And what is that ? Every child knows what signally distin- 
guishes man from the mere animal creatures. It is his tn* 
fellectual and moral and spiritwd nature. This, therefore, is 
what is here meant by the image of God in man. It is not a 
likeness of acquired moral character, but a constitutional like- 
ness in which he was primitively and is created. In which he 
wa3 and is <s*eated, I have said, — for man has never lost that 
image of God in which he was originally constituted. How- 
ever the higher imture, comprising reason, sptrituality and 
moral sense, may have bedome marred by the inftuence of sen- 
soal passions and sordid ums, this nature is not k>st. These 
principles and faculties he yet possesses. He is yet, though in 
an animal body, a rational, moral, and spiritual being, and as 
such bearing the image of the creating Mind. If it were not 
so, he were not an accountable being. But he is an account- 
able being, on the filial principle. All men are required by 
the law of eternal truth to love and serve God. No service is 
acceptable to God but the filial. But fiUal love and service 
can only-be based on the fact of an existing filial relation. And 
the filial and paternal relations involve the ex\8.V^Tia^/\tv ^\sa 
esa&tiuU Bense, of a likeness. 
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M created. S^. 4aqxea,fpeaka pf m^n as b^eiQg.notc^^fes vtdL^s l^ 
primidvelj, made in the iinage ef Grod. Speaking of Uie im- 

bleat wtcGodfttlid^ the]:Airith)f^]»^:iKe'X«eB^vllii «irajisMM||t«Air | 

Now, s^n^tig hieire/ ftv the Hght c^ ibis prlmaty aad i&A- 
,bitab}e truth, that ma^ i^ ]>ia bigli^r Q^ture bc'ars tbel jQMkge 
.oiGp(})~t eliimd.iiiithft A»U .C9jg«cip|js^e^,,f^^ I hirrpit p^- 
flumptm/altg^lnei«tl<br )NU»fVi(imii^ . ; ... ,i 

And Mte^I will gioMd^afpriiuit'MftgiMisiiiKkv^ 

not spewing of jm iinm^al i^ intbe onh^x techniciJ 

sense, in whicd it i^ factulkrly talked, add preached abojat,as if 

,,itiyere;a.«in9[}%rai^ ^^tit^.withja ps, ji^iftTio^^mi^lient gartof 

n^and'XreiBte.toi ^ «|}ir/^ %^^rl9^ inh^U, «»^()^i^i4(illlt)::w»iM 

by mxsbaMf jmgdnmekrm f*Mk or tHOidiDgt^^ofi gMt/a»iri>- 

8iird eirieed in th^ plr^^nl life.^ The deheine of sonlHMiviag, 

,, rested upon this theoi;/, I^a^be6n ii ti^pi^ehdo'us btiisines^ ^ our 

, world* , I ajw^.^w^jre jtjia^ lije^^^ord ^oul^ffov^tj^i^ 

tlmt^e ehoukl iG^e the^ Ix)];d oiti'^Sod wit^^^^ 
with alj piir soul. And 1 dp tiot i)6w t^jiink of ait^ (nstance in 
. tUeScripAui;^^, wi^«yr® ftf >W(3!JP^ n^epj* a di«- 

,tfau^i»|p«fflffcltbe)f»gjwi pm^^ ^ 9f^fm^ &»m Ui» »MM^ 
Svt^h a mse of the nmdi^^tdii i»C«ia cimm&im^i9^^7 999^' 
me^t; nay, it id^'lill tii^ .stronger wiihOi|t it; My opponent 
may fill a volume with Scripture quotations to show the general 
use of psuke, a,nd the absence of any announcement to nuin 
that he has an imiiiortid soul ; but it would avail nothing in 
this discussion. My subject itf the present lesson is imMj-i-iiilin 
as a compound being of course, allied both to earth and heaven, 
but as a single persohality ; in Ms present rudimental form of 
life, mortal; but in his essential being, immortaL 

Prof. Hudson, chap. iii. § I, on the qnestlon, ^A tfU groper 
tmmdrtality of man assumed in tK.6 B%te1^ — ->^<&N^^i& ^^^^qskb^ 
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to tlie coQtTMt between the Bible treatBMnt of ttie iiiimorteHfjr 
«f flum, and of the being of Qod« Hesiijs;-^ 

^ Whefihet Ood eacists iit all and whether man lives for erei^ 
are qnestions of qqual moment to man. Hence I saj that in 
the revelation of God's character and of man's destiny, these 
two doctrines, if equally true, should be treated alike ; we 
ahoald expect to dnd them on the same footing. 

** If, then, one of these cardtital truths is stated in the Bible 
-eiipBcitly and directly, we should expect the same of the other. 
If one is expressed not directly, but explicitly assumed, with 
frequent mention and allusion, we should expect the same of 
the other. If one is assumed implicitly and silently, — taken 
as a doctrine too cleaf for doubt and scarcely needing to be 
named, we should expect the same of the other. 

^ Bvt in fact these doctrines receive in the Bible the widest 
differences of treatment. That of the divine existence, as I have 
already remarked, is not directly asserted ; but it is assumed 
as too clear for assertion. It is taken as a first truth of the 
religious consciottsness, to prove which would be preposterous. 

^ If we strike out fnHil the records those passi^s that tell 
€f His bdng, and His works, we induce the dimenskms of the 
vdlnni^ aloost by half, we make it a book without sense or 
meaning, we exchange its radiant light for midnight darkness. 

^ But if we expunge from the same book all those passages 
fn which man's immortality is expressly mentioned or un- 
questionably #Klimcd^ we leave the volume unchanged. 

^ The som is this : — The Scriptures, given to reveal God's 

character and man's duty and destiny, speak of the divine ex- 

.istenee many hundred times and in considerable variety of 

ways; but they speak of man's proper immortality, equally 

impotlant to himself, never." 

« 

Now I am compelled to convict my learned fnend again of 
fiHght concision ; or, at least, of a method of argument calcu- 
lated to confuse his readers. There is a want of relation in its 
{arts. It is as if, in executing a proposition to describe the 
prominent diference between two men, he should say, one of 
diem 18 six feet tall, and the other is black. Stature and com- 
jAejaon are not comparable traits of bemw. %o tdl-j ^s^^xskcS^ 
fyr comparing the Bible treatment of tiafe existence cS. ^3fi^ 

dtA ibai at ihe immarUMtm of mftB, ftwrcfia into cl^afli»5SfiL^^^^^ 
17 
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tbingt wiNcli ia theiff mtiuv can l>ear no oomparieoDr If tki 
6etn^ of Ood is taken for one 9i tlie faotwrs in tJie problem, tte 
detit^ of man must be taken for t2ie other. And if the immor* 
Uiii^d man >ie placed on ono side, the imm^Pkdity KiS^ God 
must make the other side of the comparison. 

Welly then, let ns try tlie comparison of this jast and lawful 
method. First, view, the Scripture recognition of the htmg of 
•God, IB coeneotion with the Seriptnre recognitioQ of the being 
•of man, --^ and of aian'^ ^i^gy tiiK>,a& God'e moral and a^ 
comitable cbikL Wc simll find the contimMms ft'equenc^ asd 
iamiliaritj with vrhich the Scriptures recognize the being of 
man in Uiis relation and capaoitj,ifar (o e3i;ceed that witb which 
they make direct teference to. the^ beicif of >God^ iSe<DOPdl|v 
bring ifftto eompariaon ihe direct 8cr]pt«re<tieeogi^ori of the 
tmmorialit^ of £M, and that «yf tlie imm^ality of man. 

As it respectft tlie word itjself, it occurs but onde in its adjec 
live form^ and is applied to iGk)d,.l Tim^ull y ^Sk)W to tii^ 
King: etemal) immw^teA, iaiY«ib)e^ihe:j^y ;wi$4^ G«9^*! Jn< its 
'imbsfean^ve Ibrm, ifmrnorfafe*^ it <>eoiirs in the? BiU6 bat five 
times, once only with reference to the Deity ^ (1 Tim. y'u 16;) 
twice,, to man, (1 Cor. xvr53, 54,) from o/AanflrttTa,. which sig- 
nifies immortality properdin the common aCf^Qptaticm of the 
word; and in two .other instances . to jn^.(l^iQmu iit ?$ 2JIinx> 
i. 10,) froai aptkarahr whidi itigniims inoormplioBr either uf 
substance or moral principle. -All these cases 'wiii be eorii- 
^ered ia the Scriptural argmnentfor immortalitjr ; but I refer 
to them now for the purpose of shewing bom the duc^ testi" 
mony of the Bible stands, comparatively, in relation to God, 
'and in relation to man. True ray opponent may plead thai the 
.cases in which the direct testimonies of immortality are tip- 
plied to man, refer to the subject of Christian hope, and not to 
a prj^/ent possession. But wjien we shall have leayned from 
\ihe Serip^res wan's proper Jiieirsbi\p of, a future junmprtal lifo, 
.we «kaU px^obab^lj be able to ehow that there i&eomprised tdr 
, that doctrine of hope all the ^eaeixt immt^xKaivV^ foe which we 
. Ufarcy and for which we contend. 



asserted ineidontalfy in the single case' wiikh wehBLnt leferred 
Iq^; and the same iciea inolher words,^Bttah as that lu6 '^ years 
sfaflU have no end^" is butinetdentallyexpressed^i His in^nor* 
taittj is fteoessarily iiKvobred^ in- the very klea -of Ma being as. 
God. 

' 'As it Tespeots man^ that Ms iiHaKMrtality^^er his ttltimate visi- 
ble inberitatioe of it^was notnif|<te a sobject of -direct and full 
revelation J in the earliest ages, as* not a circiimstance weighing 
iir argument • f^nst its 43:utk it is aeeovdlng to 4he . general 
eeonoDfy of God's dealings A^ithoumace that he YeseFved^the 
faVk and explidt revelation ^f this 'tnith to ^n'scge when tiie 
'more advaneed of the 'nations 'wepe^{)repared-tO'appfeeiatie and 
•five tbe' Mgtier^and nuwe' Sublime moral and spirit^nal pnociples 
.'W^ick nia6l^gi(imaleiy< belong to a<s;)rslem'«Qfn|a'i9i^si|di a 
revealflieiit. In 'tbe mfimti^ agtra hi ■■ ih^ <raco^> as > > the im- 
mortttlily ef God >tv4» involved in > <a Ipfoper ^coooepcion o^ his 
lieing in ■ t^ eharaeter- in xwlikh lie uddiressed <l^ia^ as the 
I Am, an^the Oreatof^^nd Sopfemre-Goi^vamopof ^heieorldr^ 
eo his^Addi<^8K» toymen ai9M»ebild<^ii'beavingJii9<iiuagcv madias 
respmiSible iubjeotaf ^^itidHiofal go^ermnetit^ inKvvlvedv though 
iiot tl^en- well 'imcl«rstiood by^ tbeni) yet< inv^otved^iin i&jgood 
ieftsej theip'^mnMiTtaUty^r^ ^ :. -i/^u -i^i ^^'-i^wA.^r- 

■«»% God cfe^tea'to^ iVWs'oWrt iti¥*gb.* In Wi^^ihage of 
iirdd etmte^ fa0'hka;r male and female oireated^he ttem. .'And 

God hiesscdthevu- Gert* ii ^j 2§. j^tMi ^ y..i u^ $!•; •/; 

We have $0^^1t\m4fruig4 ^ iQB/^^^iinJanr^T^ 
ififelleetiMil, mdra^^n^' ^spMtual natiyre^f \0 oompns&^a l^rse- 
so mfptive argument fot* Me ^'^AiliMrtei^ ♦-" ^i - •' : - v 

f Bjr tbo sjTK/^Ma/.^aturc, aa,4ist|pgii^h^^fronA th9 inteUc^l^al (in^ 
iDoralj I mean that iiinate principle which instinctively impels to the wor- 
ship of a supreme Being. It is usually called the retiyious nature. I'hb 
intcliectual faculty rea^on^,— the nioral fadiiliy juc^gfes df right itfid't^ri'dng^ 
bat there i« a spit'ieRal^miire t«lhMrevmce^ATiaiiifal yt^ti^fr t<^^^ Deity, 
'te that, not waiting' fiM'^he 4ed«okian& of reilfloiv or- thi9;qiiQKfiQa«Ql -riglit 
♦nd wrong, it instjnctiyejjf ifnpeistp worship. .lt4^N^\^^*\V^ 
tfons and tribes of men alike, even the most \guoY«iXvV «^^ \i«^"Kt^>^* 
Through ignorance and false teaching it often pays \\4" ^cso>aws& W^^-^^- 
woHbrohJeets. fintthot^ fe tlie Inherent 'pt\ndTAtiV^\Vv«*» W^^^9«S^ 
^hog after its parent. , r i ' 
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Mora feteiUy and indc^taUy is thk sagwokeai^^rdveA 6xm 
like sublime aimouBeeiiieiit of bhmng upon flwi, just ^eari 
fiwn the word of Jekovab. ^Akd Ood BLBsaen hbxmJ* 

]^t the queriflt wiU urge iq definlt of Hub argumeot, tfaat 
a blessing was also pronounced npon the other grades of <ffes* 
iuresii*^ and hence that it -doef not evolve an argameat for 
iaimortalxty for man, unless it does «80 likewise fijir the otto 
MxnBixms$, Ah^ the verj fact whiafa the ^querist sow refera to^ 
yields eAeient strength to ny argument 1 The wwd^ ^aai 
jQod blessed tbemy" is not a mere formal piece of etiqnette, 
like that of the villain who^ smiHng, lips the ^ God blese jotv" 
wUle his heart festers with schemes of malice^ . B; is a purpoBs 
^ri^ngbt into the eonstitntioa o£ thtags and the jcarmspeadr 
«aoe of provideneey embvacii^ the whole compass ef being. 
AH creatores are formed with their rsspeetive capacilies and 
wantS) and the blesswg of eaah:grade consists^ llie ofiportani- 
ties for the de v^oftfnent of its« «pewersy and the proyisioas te 
«ieetlt8 wantSi < And all the bi^te speeiea find in* themrsnge- 
anentaof ihis mun4ai»e spheve, x^tportuaitieSi^rtheffiA develop 
ment of all their powers, and provisions for the full aatiabfitioa 
«f all their wants* Thej hav^^v^rioas pow«i»,bntDotA power 
that does not fulfil its whole mission,^— and vasioae want%hat 
not /i^ wisDt tbfitf do9s^.nP^ find }^f^U $ii{^y i^ thiaiearthly li£s* 

laithesefearthiyoppoitttnities and earthly si^plieSy theaythcj 
are fuUy blessed^ according to their kind* 

Net so. with> nian« He h$& oipaeities whach in no case have 
•fall and adequate ofqportuaities^faiMi wants which iMveir find 
competent sappltes in the eaithly fiie« 

And heier let it be distinctly observed, we are on a class of 
capacities and wants which are not ^ partitive ; ^ whidi have 
no relation to moral desert, We are; not. about to analyze a 
class of facta which appertajit eai;^ii|sl^qly.tO;|i set of ^}ever fel- 
lows, or to the sect of Destructionists, or of Calvinists, or of 
'Univ^rsalititsi or of Mohammedans, or of' Hindoos. We shall 
Sad no introduction h/ere to a ]^\\vN«y yAvV^ %Wll lead us 
Q^t fa to oiir opponent's ultjpialum, TW wfis^^V\^ ^kAhi^h*^ 
wMDbm0 irfl/Hbailt to. a^i^dy. W not afiq5>:v«i^. >X ^=«w8Pte^ 



i^dfiaiiiidi tt^^ dtiMb or tliat efaaraeter, opinion^ or i^ai^vbut 
of man as a «t)eeles. Thej are hiMrettt in all men^ ;0f bU 
natioiis and tribes, eren the mo9fc barbarous and degraded. 
' Fird^*— Of i^^ ecqKU!i^0k!$. I have saad thatmnii hais cte^ao* 
ig^ of n)fkid,^M(^ ifino'tJASe- barer fblliiAd»%die<}Qlite'op)M»^ 
fdh^S^^i^tbe'^al^tiilyiii^* Itt his abimskl naftire ke ifttfialai 
t6 perfeetioh bei^; t6 aiiit^ 06rporeiilityf i%fe fiibfted# ^ 1^ 
stature of ainan*; birt in bi» higher nAture^tie^fer. Th« vdxso^ 
tal ciapiadtfes^ttM acqedlreHicfnts^M the titost advanoed cases, db 
btft e^hlbHf here a m^^^e b»d<iii»g sfag^, a 'sliootliig ibrdi, 4i 
p<miei> and ^ispihitkMi fbr wdlvgnceiiietit ki^knoti^leilg^i '&ke 
philosopher, Newton, that mind of conipafih,tfve' giga^ie ^nvtii, 
After an Ms VAst a^iiil^tfiene^ofivisdon^iuid knowledge, siEiid 
Htf tet'that'^b«fi^lehitt)fself tabe birl a little e^ld pidkiifgttp , 
"pM^i^ ^A^^ Sk<)^res <^ tlto gi^ntr oeettli of knowledgid. Bo, 
fh^9 Utti filtfBtl^>lAilid^ 'v»*kh lilliSiB^^ei^^ ^^^a^ in tii^iixr- 
tbltectawl^'dpheM, bti« a i%iere bMe, just ^bejgisaing, as it weie, 
t^ deH^«4^ ltd ^tia<^ tfi^i ^ t^a^ii^B/ Arid aspiratldus, Ibi* tfa«i 
stMtiia^ e!t]lldrftCkm of 4^6 eidifeuksl^esr aiiites ^ ^UibisEi ^attii 

'Is tliel^ ^ dny *tti^g> Kko^^lt ^ki^ mf pr. all^ othe#^ depm^iiteiils *«f 
#^aitiotfi, udUi^^belti^ is ^i' man anotfte/r '^iid highldr 1^,' alb* 
fii»emd'^id^if sphere (ibr ideilfAl 'dev^klpi»«t)t)> ati($ groviitk in 
teiMiedige? '1!1^ ii^'speeies^^'plknfc^oir.'atiilAaalB Mlm 
man, that never as a sp^bieS attaids to tt%tttt« dftnfttUdiy^ AM 
6pe6i^s%f pldifts' tb^ db>«ot'Waki toteatclHl]^ tbo €ifit MKson. 
Hse id Hf^ a^ki; ^tid^fUm 'the pArpds^' bespoken by tbeiy eon^ 
stittttions, beyond the deii^fi o<^ ^l40ten 'And^lfiOod^doti^'ttot 
fA\sSty '■ ]A» owtf rule 'of' oorres|)Otid«$n^ in 'his 'works, m the 
cro%nifig Ordett" c^ kl^ i]^aisi0li,^i^if ho doefs not Mkethe^ecm^ 
sdtticionof tn^lU hi^'bfgbef nature to^uifiar'»«md teiterttte a 
perpetual K^,— there is 1br«nanaii4theti«iidii%hep sobers of 
b^jing ^d btessihg. > ' '^ - - *. , ^ ; 

-'^Betoiid, -^0f4h% #a9t<K of >iafafti /I^hts' is^ another fael in thb 

«<«*«»> -a » i^^ter^ and ftnifiOrtdl^ life. ' Wft. aO\SW» ^le*«««* 
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as we bave eeen, have provisions of earthly yi^, wybh are 
adapted to die full satisfaetion of all their "wants ; and heveifr 
are they fuWf blessed according to their kind* Bat -man, — 
not a sect or party of men, but man as a speisies, haa^ irre- 
pressible wants ahd aspirations which nothing iBarthly8ati8fieai> 
With health of body, he nAiy hare at 'hiB'Cotitniaiid'>every' 
ikieans of physical gratificifttion, and 'ah estate wbieh iB a lil» 
security for temporal support, — and if thils is ^1, be is- iui» 
happy. Standing amidst diange and decay, wiUioilt tlte light 
of Christian revielation and tlve Uving hope of life sta4 immoi^ 
tality, his mind is an aching void, an enpty bubble amidst 
tumbling, dashing billows. 

Why is this? Why lias God constituted his intdttgent 
£uniiy;th^STr- with, bodies whose specifici gravity holds them to 
eavth,.biat^pirita that fee) he?e to b^ away from hov^, hupge^ 
ing for food wliitth 'must- come frtim«aribigbec sphi^QBr? nl» Hmv^ 
not a fact in the provision of God for man, corresponding to 
this fkdt in the coxtstittttion 6f His liigher'^tore?'' l^ies^Aon-^ 
stitUtional' ws^ts, these spiritufll aspii^fionsfdi* affinities «ra 
not aloiie. ' They are hot accidental add oecasional s^i)#i«atioii8 
of the hcnnan mindf fVom its Bppt6pHkm s^^re t^ tiiooght and 
int^r(»t^ ' Tliey itre not fhctiiaous. They Bt<e litttiMfl, and uoi^ 
versal. Man were' not hian with6tftH tli^ettiv -^-^ he-were a^meif 
brutei And ehligliteiled reason tn^rs '(iMib Inhere idi^ aoc^re* 
fep6ndingfa6t iit the economy of "God^ for mam ■ - . i» . ; 

Something is not attracted to nothings Tbie^ pbilofophie 

student of natui*e is never essentially deceived by the indic$i,tions 

which, he discovers in tlie constitution of parts in the systjBm of 

thongs. Ifrbe finds adetadi6dcten€kil< he know# tbatit beloin^p^ 

not* to a tree whicii Mr as eomfetont ta stand aione^ baiti toa 

fragile vine ^hich must needs be scrppbrted by siurdiei^ oii^eofs 

unto which the tenacious tendril should cling. If ati animal, 

of a species whidi he liad never seen, is pi^sented him for in* 

spection, by a physiological and«nal09|ieal€^[MuninatifWi^b&can 

determine whether it was carmvoTou%)\L«c\>vNc>To\x%^^ranivoro^ 

or OmoiS^tfirmn ; oad he will ifefet mth «AieavtaM5«& VWx.'dcafe <»v 

re^pciadiog alim^&ls are also »e8K*a^eaViKtW«l«teB^^^ ^^JsMBh 



• Is TOWiy t|B(^> an anomiUj in creation ? Is he tione, who/ 
firoia his supenor cauk and positipn as tha crowning workman* 
sfaip of <Sofi^ for whoia «U oiher things were made, must haT& 
shared the Ci^tor's special attention, — tis he alone an instance 
of the want of wisdom and goodness in the CresiXor — of dis^ 
•rderand4i8ei?epsuQC7 between the works of crec^tion: and prov» 
■ience? He who iissiuaes so Btxange a. position, assumes it 
against reason, and; se^ms- to us to ^'cliarge God foolishlj.'' 
Mr^J. F. Blaacbard, in a pamfdilet pn " The Future Life/' 
fittb2ishe4 hy Cio^^ Nichols, ^ Oompanj, in 1858, treatiag^ 
this aame subjeet^ sajs &T— 

"^ Iinp)cessed with ihe view of this universal hope, feom^' 
Christian |)hik)aophers have held that divine intimatloos have 
been given of tliis fikture life thi-ough tiatiire, and that the 
declafatioh^ 6f the gosjiel haVe itiferefy cohfiVmed those expec- 
eattotis l>y e&pti^ ftsi^ranee of their iyfiknent'' 

< ThiSf^snot a«of|ieet> statement ef the mission of th^ gospel, in 
ciBIlleotM(»^with.cthi3.,pI1ssanlptlve argumo&t jjpr immoi'taUty. 
It «r8«eal£^ hriogs, tOk t^ht^ declajres, that for which, there had 
beeii in^ oature oni^^ indi«^JtionS;^ iind more i\i».x\ this, it give» 
adoring amAsowl^inspiiing conpqptians,of the pers^uali/^j, per-* 
feetioa, jyessedness, aipA gki^j oj^ the, futw^li^^ - . 

BntiMr. filaneh^xd pi«>ceeds.ta an ^fibrt to iov^date th.i» 
argument £»r humiuii immortality fj;ow..the ^ univ^csal. hope"* 
tOTwhiok<be*i?eibrs. Heaaya:'rrf 

**The universal belief of a future existence above mentioned 
is referred to as a proof of that existence, as it is said that 
nothing but A' divine inspiration couMharr^ produde^ sach a 
genenal oonoordanco of centment^ ^nd that thi&^ inspiration 
w/Q«i)d ooA haiEcheon given for a< i^lsehoad. . l}ut this genei^l 
hsi^oi only evinc^^s tlie^ general des^ire for continued cxistenca 
intensided to a hope, and gives no warrant for any inspiration 
other tlian natural desii^ of life, in whidh brutes participate, 
and no promise of its folfifanent" 

Hete the argvmerd^ ftom the unit|(eT&ak ^Wftt ^«i^\tfS9!^i^s^ '^^^ 
9vi)r mpr^eaied. W^ cla not aafinifiie AaX Aie^ :\ia\KfcSKtf«tf 
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which are general with the hainan speeies, io respect to a &« 
tore life, ccHDQe hy ^divine iospinition/' in the ccmmon accep- 
tation of the words. Thc^ are usstinetlTe impressions erf' the 
•pint (which has immcNrtalitj in its elements), ai:^ indnetiTe 
sentiments £rom the oonstitntjonal want oftlie hmnan mind. To. 
resolve all this into the mere love of life, which is eommon also 
to the birates (Hr. Blanchard says, the *^ cf«»iV0 of life; "but 
that the briite has a dmre of life &r anj purpose in the future^ 
remains to be shown )-rTto resolve, I say, ail this wbich we 
have seen to cliaracterlze univei*sal man, developing sua affinity 
higher than mere dust, iuto the mere usimal k>ye of life,, seem^ 
to us to ii^cate a neglect of the proper study of man. Or it 
may be an act of disagi-eeabte necessity to ignore^ philbdofrhy, 
cpnfVont the testimony of man's creation in the jm^^ of' God^ 
and sink man to the brute,- — ibr the sake of a wedded theory. 
So far, then, as it r^|if cts ma^ as .mfu), in his whole being 
a^ now constituted, Mr. Blancluird,, with Lis Bestructionist 
school, is precisely with the atheist. He recognizes nothfiig 
in man which allies him to a higher lifb, nothing which is an 
uidication of a higher destiny^ But the ^eapety he thinks, re* 
Teals the pnrpose of God to give ^ a futui-e life of some sort'' 
(and on some sort of conditions), ^ to some of man^tind.*' Well^ 
then, it is an extraneous and arbitrary bestowm^^t, Agreed 
upon a species of beirigs who have no constitutional fitness for 
it, no natural want of it, no aspirations towaitk it, nothing that 
could suggest to the keenest philosiwphic eye ttot-tlM Antiior of 
^eir being might hate made them lieirs tasnch an inheritance, 
or lave contemplated the bestowment of itl 

Keitlier, upon this hypothe^}^^w.9pld the, ^sjiel reyeaiing 
the immortal life, be to man what the Scriptures thi'oughottt 
describe it to be. They represent it to be bread and water 
iff the eouL Kx^thihg can serre^ as re&enhtneiUi to^ the fi^sical 
system, but t^tiat is of kindred nature with it. A: enp of di*y 
sand would afford no iipwrisliment to the hungry, because the 
system has no affinity for it, and t\\crci \& wo ^^-a&vowvVsxdrL^ rela- 
tm betwedn it »nd thfe BtomticK 'XViaV w\!kV5tei ^tfi\ ^thv ^ 
Ansflrf io man toast *e Adapte* »o Vus <otsa^^^<u\V»seiH»«^^ 
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eongenial to his nature. In perfect accordance with tils phi- 
lodophy of the fitness of things, the gospel revelation of im« 
mortal life and good for man is bread and water and wine and 
mUk to man's h%her natai'e, because that nature has an affinity 
for it and a constitutional want. of it. Man would not liave 
received the gospel revelation with a rapturous joy, iT^he had 
not needed it, and perhaps been anxiously locking for it, to 
satisfy an eminent 'wakit' of the soul. What beauty there. is in. 
the harmony and fitdess of truth in all Its departn»ents ! We 
kfiow that this earthly body must fail, and crumble back, to dust* 
This we do not lament But the noble, mind, made ntter the 
imikge off the Eternal, cannot iii its own conceptions lie dbwn and 
stay pent there, iu that little habitation' of six feet In len^h« 
It will break forth, and soar, and stride among the stiurs^ and 
claim .kindred mth immortals, and crave immortal food. And 
this si^>erior^read9 this hope iuimortal^ the mind must partici- 
pate, or. it cannot ent^v into that enlarged sphere of pure and 
rational ei^oymant it is capable of and aspired to* 

But my learned friend^ Prof, iludson, stact& back and recoila! 
from the low- depth to wbicli his Brother jQjianchard an^ others 
gf^ who ignore all in the constitution of man higher than the 
aninud nature, whi^h shop Id be taken to indicate another life 
fl^d a higher destiny. In his Chap. lii. %%xax the creation of ' 
man in the im^ge of God. he says : — 

' *' I thii^ this can prove no more^ than Uie creation of uMtU for 
immortality, of which, neyeitheless, he might &iL I thiivk the 
expression in the book of Wisdom, ii. 23, den6tes just this : 
^ Grpd mad^ man for in^mortality (ep' aphihqrsia,) and to the 
image 6f his nature inade he himi." 

■ ■ - . ' . ■ . . ,- . . ■ ■ ■ i ' ' •. * i ' . . • ' . 

, Again, chap, iv.' §; 1, he says : — 

• » 

•* Becauae man was made/or immortality, there^ had, ever been, 
both amoB^ Jews and Gentiles, isany thoughts about it. There 
oould have been na welcome of the coming light, if there liad 
been no thoughts — even anxious thoughts — on the subject." 

JTih is substantfalfy the same sentimeiftl -wVxdl^T^s^^^ V^ 
fjfpre^^ on the subject But could my o^pc»K^fctw\.\i«c^^m«*swN 
a which his Inngnage imports ? H so, Vie »«?% *^^ fexaA»&v 
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of the Dedtmctionistr thebiy, iind repudiated the position in re* 
spect to the cbnstitution of man, whieh he was affecting t^ sus- 
tain. He talces away the ground worlc of his Brothers Gitmt and 
Blandiard, fVom beneath their feet. For if man was made jfor 
immortalitj, in such a sense as to' generate, among^ all nations, 
JeWs and Gendtes, instinctive impressions/ and dreams, and 
*^ thoughts about it,** -^ and to set them at raising hypotheses 
and framing theories about it, — ^theti man is hnmortai, in tlie 
good and t^tidnal and ptbper £tense in which ^e assert for him 
this digtfitjr an^d blessing. He has In him the principle, the 
germ, the elemeilt of imriiortality. If there -were no such ^e- ! 
xbent hi him, there were nothing in him to inspii^e aspirations 
aild " thoughts " for immortality. IF iinmortaKty ' were alto- 
gether an extraneous thing, f6r which he hits no afiSnity- and 
reliition in his |yresen t being, the fact of that iarbitrarj decree 
of God wTien it is rtot directly revealfed; vrdtald Act inspire in 
man any thoughts and aspirations about it. 

Furthermore; the essehtial -end or purpose of God, /o^ which 
he has ereated any class of existences, is pi^jeoted ilnd secured 
in the very constitutkm of their being, and even in their embryo. 
There ftre appropriate 'means appointed, to be adapted from 
stiage to stage in the work of development ; but, in Prof. Hiid- 
son'd figure of prolepiis^ the J)Urpos^ 6f the whole being ia 
perfect in the embryo. 

As I look out of my window while resting my pen for a 
moment, viewing some thrifty vines of my wife's planting, and 
admiring the tenacity with which their tendrils clasp the twigs 
of trees ahd shftrt)^, tffid thus' supptrttthi^ titles, she philo- 
sophically t^emarks, ** And the^i^ tendril^ trefe aflfin the seed." 
Yes, T rejoin, and you have unwittingly* ^ven me'a beautiful 
illustration of the subject in hand. It is indeed so. The seed 
was made ybr a squash vine and fruit; and the vine arid the 
tendrils and the fruit all ej^isted iii embryo in the seed. 
There was riot a Waiting till the vine had run to wli^re there 
was danger of a fall, then to put on a lex\^T\\ ^ot >X\^ ^tc\«t^^ws^. 
The structure and wants of the Vine viex^i ^\ ^x^nX^l^^^^^ 
i^eforehMd, and comprised m tlif^ prmcAvfVe* ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
seed. 



» 

V There i»si ipocies ^ woigai^ wlucli» at a. o^rtfui^rSea^n, of the 
jear, rmi abQat as if awajr from hoioe, and at length wind 
Ihemsel^edt ttp^ in a mysteTKNis balV and s^^to be dead* But 
«hoirUj tl^7 CKHQe out in a beautiful butter^j state. Koiv; this 
bnttej^jT life .helpngi&d to the ;fipn9titt9tion of the worm. Nq 
<85eepii^ahing.not mftd^/^aJ)atteriJy Hfi^fU evc^ ma^ea 
buttei^jN l^he creatu^^^ made/or. buit&i#B% had tbi»t design 
iawyoaght (Witfi thw constitutions* , 

Mr^ .Blafl^h^d,. ia.th^ ^i^ b§f»r^ r^eir|:?4; <?» tjakes ^o* 

.^cc,©/f "th^.tx^insiti^^Qf tjj^w.qpn to a,^}\^t^yrh^t.M^ M 

iUKgne^jpf^ihmg mfy^rfv^ pf th^ ^^^iuj^e<sfci<j^p of flW> hfican§eiJS^ 

wonn is not a vertebr^ ci:tea^re» and, ;)pn^ .oC th^y^ehrata 

|if^ss.,th9$H]^,3U;ch,/9^ t?^8iti9p, , Bvit wp da not refer io this 

. ^fise ff^^qf^ ^, a ?;eswi9p§ctio«i# It is onjy, for, iUus|r«^ti9^i <rf 

ih^ powt.4n<q»fi*tiwi-T7r tl^^^n*titu^<^i4,;^^ of nil tbii^igs 

to^thf^^^irj^. ^hicU tfrfijr,*!^ >»«?4ei 4n4.tJ?^n,4n,res{)^t to 
the vesurveetion as f^ n^tl^r of ikc;^ t^^ia a b^auti^ul illi|strar 
4iaiV<rf;*hftin^€ir(B^tin^ ppa^Jl^ility.. .Bjatjt.i^ upi^(^i:stood by ally 
tbat-j%n,4ll|i^tj;pvti09, Knotthe tl^iBig i\lus|i^t^d. It i^ an #*^pgy 

}Qf jwnie wpojct^^tpw^t to,whi<?}i H i§^^^ 

. Let jit,be;fujrtl)^nq|^dhi^revth;skt.t^^^ the caterpillar., 

,^^t tpa^se^ ii^tp the chrys^is atate^i an3W^*ii|g to t^e hade^ of 
,i^f^^y>4^oft^an^^ihilatiot^,,.TJie^p is des^tjx .to, the pld, animal 
form ; its ci^rcass is led behind; but he^e^.a^ in tlfe Cfi^e of tlie 
^<iii^i^plpye4 4or iUvtstratioi^ by St. Paul, ther^ i^ a^erm 
4hat pj^xer^die?^ , III th^ l^uni^ kjpd^this inipiprtal ^ep-m is the 
;p]:|Q$>eff;fa^aAd yfjll bear into, the fu^relife hi3 per^^al iden- 
,4it|r* ,Xhi%nfiJi. h^HirewJ^P^d BW)?,c<^ i^ tl^ B^l^ argW^nt- 
I «ientJpn,.it^05ir.a^ aft,i^i?)duj?ti9n^ ta i*ong<^ pJbi)[psop^i(?al ob- 
servations, pna.pf^nt fw;i4ph,,h^ .ti^ovbled inanyinindsf M^en 
J)^v)e.-i|ot Qon^ved of ^irit ^ sut>st$inpe4,x>r of a spiritual ple^ 
mef^ia thev^niv^f^e of .G|[0^ which is a positive, entity^ a9 
,ifti|cb,5?nd mor(? (^p„tl^ ftnypf th^ gyo^^pr elen|(^f^ts. H^npp 
they hf^yse <^nwved of nothing in t^^ J^r^ of, personal eqtistr 
ence heiwem tbe^grgs^ Yisi^le body cioxa^^^^ ^ ^x^^^^^sl 
.*«7> 8ha49wy pfi^tqm. According|Ljj l\iei ^^x'^^^-.Xi^'^aia^ 
#.^ Wfm(^ RfO^pt Ufi^ojUi\ i^tsvea «9S^^ i^5>V >>^*?^^ 



tfie state of tbe dead, as a kind of fifhadowy, dreatonif stiM, wfis^ 
dapted to any iroric or porpose. And when tk^y oi9tt(«»plil6d 
a resunreelioii intoa pereoDal,Umgib]^€i^b)e^aiid'iM$tir^«ttils 
of iMoiig, tiiey coneeivewl of tlie ris^ i^ito iMP-tto ^attldy 
fcodills. It is m tMs vieir of a 9«siirffelsttoit^ lifa£ lb» flAka of 
Hie heailiieii Slysitnir AndTaytaras^^^aiid of tlto'MohaiQiBMto^ 
and tke partially C%niitiiiit«0#iieatbeD lto«rei»«^ 
idboiifidod in gross instroiaeiitidillto of p&jaieia t^ttares, and 
of seasaal inddlgences. In ibis grass «ofieeptiOd,^o<lil^or^ • 
lass of oar ooontij were in tie Mbilt ot ftmrjii^^Bppfm ^ 
provisioos with the l(odtes of the^ dead. 

But seienoe has discoirered that the nosl 'ftuhatte^id aad 
iibidibg realties «e ^e inyisihle^eiaoBts^aad ibiilM ui* TImi • 
idsibie lohm of matterare ehaaging? and' asMMnpliHi^ and 
dependent ^q inrisible forc^. Bot A» taviUbliB^ are #eal aad 
abiding. Even to material existenees the iangoage' of itm 
apostle will appfy a^ith^ trtitb^ ^the-tidngs whkfha<« seeb-nre 
'leoEipMd^bnt«tfae tlHbgs' which are not seen aro'OtofBai.'' 

And now the refieetion of 'tme^^isdiNki is'lhis,'^^^ fhUt Sinoe 
<3od, at whose peifect control ar^ ail th6'<49i)«SBi»atid 'Iteces 
of nature^ was id)le fioorganize out*of the gfote eai<thly ekoteaii 
soeh a suUimelybeatltifb^ and appropiijEttie body foi^ tlie ed»fpo* 
xate being of his saper-^eartfaly child, many in this raiiiiiiBmal 
olato> how easy it is to conceive of t&e safteien^ of oach^^Bif 
nific power, when the earthly ttAneribaele lyis as^ to^fonai luHo 
lis heavenly bodies, of 'the soperiiHr demeats. 1M» veiooiioli 
isonlydesigDod as a recognition of the "iotlctiOtiEblMty of IM 
glorious wo^, of the^rpose ^ peit^r»i whlch^^Qodlias^^rM 
us mtimatuHiB in the coofitltittioa'of ^onr^pi^tieal^belagL' < > 

An interesting beauty in the philosophy^ the ^facts'iuidbiK 

dioaiions in the toostltutfoa of man, is, ^bal while H j^ves as 

8ome<iiing to be fa^ed^ and clolhedf upon'witii a^spiritiMiilibodj^ 

it siqpersedeb not the' docirinb of a pftt>per resarroottoti. ' It is 

jSve ^om tbt difllcultics and «ibsva4i^ea c^ iftift ^'^^y ^«^««ft»— 

lfe5^nic?tfoiiifini and Orthodoxy. Tto^»ntt«,M«aiMi.^«^ 

^ iwiand ttA4 wholly reaolve* M iaaiiki ta^ %«.^^«^i^ ^ 
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peifeeil jr orgmikftd petvoa loside^^q body, irith vno dependenoe 
oa tbe bodily orgtinisftlioB i ftor its Ibiicliooid deve)ojpnietil«9 ns-f^ 
8ittili«e th«Kr tktt pei«on^gifi«»toiil: tittdeilb rmtor^thft^^zil wtkld 

u^ tliift to be a fesnrfcolioD. Then thamis no deiniM ibr* 
fwnlMetioit^af/'lte «Miii.r lh», g mllming «p irf/ Ite -:^old : afebes 
tf 4k» diflaolreO: tesrtUy* todyi> MidnttttMiuiig Hmvi^ liaift covoim 
ia^ lQi4li0be p6tC90ll|r*«!9ni2ed imgelio beiiif[9;>f of 

jilot men iMide^^xfilcV ^ivtmld jioti h^ » i«8tieraet»» o£ iIm;' 
maiu It would be moiror vemoioMB to w^ooi itv aa eiieiNB« 
brancfiu jtod 'then ^ekatvoaeetk •that itf is jadt <pos9tlile dial 
thft iam»4«(l iMeliiMmiposedilbo body cf <eecb^a^ 
be 'apj^itsyiKiiulidr agahi t^. eiMb inr.«ioibeffniil& i^Aod tAkal 
dhoidd . Aoae^ agigritarl»«ttgsMant o^^ eaulil 

' Bat m-tiie ligliA^of ^tfaej|iii^Q6i^ of^fiictd undiBfevcnoai 
whicb faa)pe 'oone iii'>tiie teoonMn^of. tblsr8tod5ri t>f ihiaoy t£e 'pass^ . 
i^ c^ttii0 gpirilitaLtiitol«,' ibee|ii«»p«rrnttit/f9omciha wrack, of 
tbe mortal toAeoabent into the 4i%lier orgaaiattiMMH'M.ftfee teiuis^ 
«e«lioa4 AiMttbe resuETOCtioik workis neo^sea^ I0 /the fe«oi^ 
gaoiaed alid {ieffeeledvperaofmtbetog^ofittbevtriah.r.»Its^^^^ 
ttetra^ tbereei« hl^ym- xn «tbe cons^tiilioiiief tbings^>|r whiefa. 
tbOriBiibs^oiee of li^ 'ia tbie-laFv% through- itbik aoreKa^coutet 
out intihe aew^ and' more beaotifvlibodf of the:b«tteriy staler 
aiKtiMn^ are lainrs in ibe> ean«titia^oii of oilr bif^ber Batarefyl)^ 
wltteb^^lbe li{>2ritlialv iatellecHttal^ and eftora)r.man^oar tbe-diffeokii%: 
tion» of the puduMiltal Smae, fornw to itsetf ^ out dC^ 4ho aupe* 
yior ekaii^fei[trbymilftmeiilfd«B«wtilatio»^ 
baiy^ Bat ^ ic|taa^ert9t of •such stufkeadoueiinteMrfty ettrpilfes- 
lag tbat«f«pea|io» itself, tbetcan^oni/onntrbM^ wn.^astmiidef 
Md whMftoeeapiei so epeciaJl aad emiden^a iKMitiqala the: 
eoaasel and eare^of Grod, that our fiuth k. iwitrtioied ^t« aesD it' 
iahisfJkiJf^rly iofveand regetiecaliiig pt^^cflcv ^\^^«»^N«*fl^^»^ 
og^ioi^M^ fl^itraoee of il in ^ the ftc^V^luTOfc a»id. <fe» ^^« 
^God^** And on iia own eMVftoift^k>fc.ww^««*«*»'^ 

J8 
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he esdiilined in «liildlikd trmt, ^ Fadif»V iato ^hy faaods I 
oommeiid my spirit." And tlie apoade says, ^ And God halh 
both raised up the Lord^ and will also raise up as by hk 
powcf» 

In leaving this philosophicifcl braneh (^.the snl^eet^I vlH 
note three liiings which I wouM. have the vcader^treasurenfiift 
feismemoxy* .- •: 

(1.) Ottr fihiidsophicai avgameiit forimmortatityyiaeubjeet 
to BO embarnMsment^froitt -ttie^qBes^en with wiiieh Eider Gdlftnt, 
all thfottgh the ovsA dlBOiiB8ioa> beiove referBcdito^ bnetdred Dr* 
Litcb;'-^towht>^*whiohi part is the man;- the -Jbod^y -emil^ of 
epirit f " To be> $itpe, wbea we sp«ak diABrtninatively, empba* 
sieing what^dislingiiishee'inavivoni (he brute, .we .ea^ thatithe 
^higher nature, oon^rlsingv.the tpiritual, int^lcctant^ aBd-mocal 
qualities) 'constitutes ^Ihe' man. Ov^ ii^ihe cpKnnioiij|>hraseQl0gf » 
^'ther mind makes tbe^ man/V* But fiim^oriy aA<Uaat07iQa% 
speaking, it requires all, johmr, psitkey and pneumoy ^^-^ bpdy, ssoul^ 
andeptriv— "to oenttitule llier persoUidenomiliatedriHianA n And so 
ia^ the futuve life and forever, tnan will oompdse hodj^,.:life^ and 
inind ; butthe body wilknet be>ithat wfaiohhnowiis^ibut ^spirituiri, 
heavenly,' ineorrupUblet and igietious*' i ,. . : 

(8i) Our phitosophy^mee^-witli^io trouble ifrom; the pMtiaa 
urged by' the eonirovefsialiait 'ftbore mted upcsiilfis >perplfi)iQd 
t^pOaent ; vi«., That if Ihe body is essential. to the x)veseQt 
persenalily of man^ as r^resented hy. tl»e • iSciiptnres «Fhiqh 
testify that man- was formekl -ef the dusfr df the^ground^^ihan 
when the man- dies, whidi ia the«pricnittve ateoant isidesoribed 
as hi» returning loathe ground oat'of <^lvihteb-ihe<.'wa8.teken^ias 
entire being is^iteralfy destroyed, aad^ beiaiaeaif he jiadnerer 
been. In theiligbtnf ourphil«80ph3s saefa 4k3saultsixqp0n oar 
&ith are '^ As the 4dk wmdE which we^respeet not.^ ' , I&iowiog, 
just as well as thai we have a> physical nature,, that, we have 
also a ni^ore above 'the animal^ and kindred ta'heatven^weiinfer 
with mnoristakable assurance that' the whole work of ioneatioft ia 
not described by the saying tliat (iro<2 farmadcinanLef tke.dm^ 
^i/'iJie^^undj but that the testimony tWt God.h«»<rthftd. SstNRk\a& 
-B^wtoxfa tbepneuma, the spirit o/ li/e, mx4 laaAfc Vvbi ^Xvntov^ 



creature, -metiriS' somtithing moare than tkat €rq^. Cftosod the 
wind to inflate the lungs of a lifeless body. Here is something 
whieh did not appertain to the brute ereatuares^ It is juot that 
God made the wind blow into man; but that Grod hreaiked 
into man Ihe spirit of life'-^his; own spirit. And if God is not 
wind, her& is ft ikdne nfflatasy which constitjites ar-iinishifig 
part of the creation of man in God's image, makinghim, in aii 
eminent senaoi hiadiild^'. in the image of his eternity^ 

iBilt the sasred record (thapk. God) is not a* metaphysioal 
^qsisitioB^ couched ia terms of mathemMieal piecisi^n* It 
teaches by^ensej of firee and familiar^ expressiens, aod iUta 
hiatorical reoitala are adapted to> beings in^ithis oatthly sphere, 
addressedhto oiir semes^deliineatiiiig visible phenomena*- And 
£hi8as(.4B itiflhanld'he. i il^ da the siame' i]N)de >of exfynsssion by 
'vdndi we fiuosiiiariy, ant^ in ihe pj*aetical - and intended se^j^t 
^u^^ spe^ ef the rising and settingtof 4he #mi.;. Tli^i^ e^r^es- 
ai<Mi,ap^ied io^the .sun^ the^' caplious critic may pronounce a 
He f ^nd Deaoon- Ilomespun-: may quote , it ^from astr^gtpmical 
mtfaflnity to> disp«;ove: the^ Cbpeniiean > 8|)ratem^ Sreyerthele^ 
thot Qapemiean^ sysAem isi.true; land the p0pulari Jan|pi)age 
which we have instanced4s' alsoitrue^ in the. 3ens€) in whieh we 
<eiB^^ il^anddn whidi weiamtstiemploy ita^ ti^ on}y intelli- 
gible deycription ;of a fact in every day's ob^er^vation*. 

^ With mgard tio the sl^nae ^ the term dAoihy as it is ap- 
plied to man.! Itsignifiea the di^^dution of the corporeal sj^ 
tem,-^4he end of life to^tlievisable person whQ.m we kriow ^a 
man. Thisiis whatrthe<SoriptureS( mean by it), an4whfbt eyety- 
body neaos by it^r-t>no moi»y no Je0§. > The w^d inyolyes no 
reference to any metapliyisical ov theologiKtaltqnestidpp in respect 
to a spiritual natneei of max^ i«^d the. .^uhsj^qiient, destiny of 
man in that higher nature. When jSt. Paul says of the grain 
sown, that it^^isrtxibt quickened except. ]tdie,"<he does not 
~ mean by the < death of the grain the.Mtter perish^r^g .ef the 
entire Jcemel. If the entire kernel perished, i(^ could not be 
quickened. He means by the dying oi tVie ^ta«v ^^ ^^tv^wcw*, 
afJu body, that the germ may rise into lve^\ves^AilX2Sa^^«sA 



bring forth otlier grain. Babes can understand tbefie thing;^. 
The ^ wise and prudent "^ only are puzzled by theml 

(8.) The entire philosophical argument for human immo^ 
talltj, is deduclble, from a study of the constitution of man; 
and not of his acquired opinions and character. If thfi^ boy 
plays tnmat to-day, we do not find Irom any clteBifical '6r inau 
aphysical analysis that Be has' thos los( from withiii hiin the 
germ of immortality. I'hen, If he is obedient t4>-mortow, 1^6 
do hot discover a new constitution of his personal being 
created by h£s merit, so that now he is immiorial. ' His chilngied 
of religious opinion or of moral character aflTect th!e enjoyment 
of his hib ; biit these changes do not change add, not iubi^rlu^t; 
any constitutional function or constituent organ or subsfaHice df 
his personal being. ■ We find no anthority from oui^ Misdy of 
man to say to the weeping mother, wh(> bathes Wi^h' her t^ilrd 
the temples of her deceased bin^, that eveh if she shdiold 
work out aA immortal life for h^r^lf, ' sb^ Will h«Ver again 
greet the darling wliom she loved better than sh^ 'W^ hei^ 
self, because" he had formed no m6ra:l chai^cter which d^otlld 
create within him the life immortat? With prdfoiind respect 
lor our learned opponent, we are constrained to siEiy df the 
theory into which circumstahcies have forced hini^ — the theofy 
which makes immortality to be off and on, from (lay to day, 
according to tHe ifluctdations from right to wrphg, ahd from 
wrong to riglit, of his belief and his moral principles, — - that it 
is as baseless as the &biic of a vision. All the facts ahd'iridi- 
cattons which the scrutinizing eye (^iscovers in man as an-heif 
of immortality, are developed in man as a spedes, thrbtig^out 
all nations and religions and characters. 

And now we wi6 advance to the l^cripfumt arguifiehf. 

StcftOKlI. lie Smptaral A rffumefiL 

(1.) The'NECESSirT of a Supematurat lievelation. 
We have presented, in the preceding section, what we re- 
g:ard as a strong natural or phWoaopVAcaX «t^\OTi«TNX. 5[ot \v\- 
^oan immortality. Some ratioaa^stic ph\\os»^\v«t^>^^^^T^^^^^^ 
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strong ki the presumption for immortalitj- iWwa this species of 
ai^ument, have pronounced it of itself sufMent ; and from the 
aussumed suificieacy of this argment they have inferred that no 
other or special revelation was needed ; and tliat, none being 
needed^ none has been given. Hence thej conclude tliat the 
gospel teachings are the mere deductions of human reason. 

But these philosophers have failed to give credit to the source 
whepce they obtained the eyesight to jread the teachings of' 
nature so clearly. Their min^ being full of Christian light 
derived from a Christian education, thev can see to what the 
constitutional capacities and wants and aspirations of the human 
mind are all pouiting, and these appear to tliem like demon- 
strations. But to minds that never had the. teachings of a 
hi^er revelation, these capacities and wi^ats did not comprise 
all the needed knowledge and assurance. We have found in 
the human soul the constitutional vmrd of this knowledge ; but 
il is false philosophy tQ.as^me that the v>cM is Itself the knowl- 
edge. If human need were itself the thing needed, mankind 
eould never kpow the suffering of want. Our wants constitute 
a hope that it may be &mnd practicable to obtain the thing 
lieeded, and stimulate us to action in pursuit of it Our hunger 
and appetite do not constitute nor create the food they crave, 
though they constitute a pi'esumptive argument that the corre- 
sponding provision is somewhere a reality. So much we have 
inferred from the soul's instinctive want of a knowledge of 
God, and of his gi'acipus will and purpose in relation to our 
destiny. • 

But who can show us this knowledge ? I repeat, the needed 
knowledge is not in the want. Where the light of the Chris- 
tian revelation has not shed its beams, tliis want of the soul is 
even unable to shape and define its objects. By the revelation 
of the Bible, in relation to the betBg,^he umty,an4 the adorable 
perfections of God, — and the harmony of all the apparently 
conflicting dispensiitions of his government with those peifeo- 
tions, — -and the resurtecthon of the d^ad mXo «ii^t%«aai vessr 
mortal exiatence, together with the perfecliocv wbSl ^t^ «2R. "^js^^ 
exigieace;'^tbege things, I say, are, by the C^mi^^aXit^^^aiitoRw^ 



brought otti in ft fervi wkioh itbad nev^r entered into the JM^ii 
of man to conceive* Yet, when revealed, they are eeen to 
ooQipklely fill and satisfy the bouI's wants, aod tlie reveMoi^ 
is the bread of. Godfvom heaven* . ^ s 

So, tixBn, while ihe inward want of the soul is an impoFtant 
testimony in ito place, shining more clearly aa^ it i?piiteft;ta re^t: 
the light of higlier testimony, yet Ui miH be b<^i!ne in mind flbat 
this want, wUhout the liglit of i^velatAon, is uiHible even to giifOr 
taa^ible shape to the ol^jects of its need; — much less dfii^M 
copsUtttte all the seeded rmvlalion of the knowledge of tkom^ 
olpjeets as facts., It merely leop^tutea that ti^a^ail jq£ soul toe^ 
udbiown and unexplored iuture good^ and fyf: the knowl^g^ 
of the origin and government of the universe, tp wfai(;b,refeiv> 
ence is made by St. Paul as followsc^^For ^e l^iiQw thatJh^^ { 
whole ereatiw groaneth rand tisa^iatfe^ in paiix together until 
uow.'- (Itom«vui.i22.) > 

, The same idea is^ expressed by t]ie..apo9<}e io* ^he precediog 
QMitext» Ihus ;> '< The earnest e:s;peieMiition> of lihejOi^^itUir^ waitelbi 
fQrthei«auifeistaAion>of tbe«onS'ai' Qfii*'* . ThephiBAetforis^j . 
eaepectation ift4he rendedring of a 6red& teim^inibieb deoolt^ ^fi^ 
earned jsmd^ soUei^ouAloobrng far, a$ vrUh the w^ Hr^tcb^i^^k 
and4ke h9ad .ihru9t formality ^^^ Tbe manifeistatioQ ^ ttheiS^os 
of 6ed":is the v&vealmentfivm'God df ilb^iUrulhs ffor wiiisfc 
theoer is > suoh ^eaimest desiire,^ through his iasptred'Sersiants,! caHei 
by way of eminence his soas^ This gospeirerabttion^ it is, andt 
this alone, wfaaeh brings out, hi .a clear, light and^an^le shapcy 
the realities which fill with their fulness the inmost wanl% audi 
bountifuUy supply the 8oul4iravail^fi>the bumte creation. 
^Woi may gain valuable inibrmadon on: thequestiwi befoiei 
u«*-^tfae neediof a revelation, by a>glanee at tlm wcrkiiigs of > 
the gentUe mindy in '\i» religious aspirations^ Here were 'a» 
gMat ' philosophicai heads 'as any of iUiose:who now .boast, of 
th€»r Jpowar to read a^l truth ^witheutoaitn&velatioii^ Bui& tfaAir 
only text^^ookfr were the- inward wants «Bd eadevoal phenbm-^ 
ena of nature, without the shinVng dowtii <^{ iVi!^ Vl\%\!udl^ U^ht to 
amkekgible lheliaiidwTi;tins.>o£ ^alv»e'&H»\\xv^«cK^ 
Aoocmpany the xnarch of muwd wlvb^iiiie feiaaft«K% <2& ^Sto^ 



iiiaaiflm^ They^fifSft eoneesivedof the J>6itym abtonol ivason^ 

or tt pQfe intelligeneew Tbi&imBtlteiv^Bralun. But tiiey soon 

BBPvr tfaetaselres ia thenftidst oi facts and pkettomendi my^te^ 

lies which this eharacteristic of a Deity aloii«'«0!rid not solve. 

Tllere rnvtsi be a planning^ active, producing eauee, and Ihua 

Idl^B^ Br^odmheeomeB'Bi^ misAom wkaeh 

flows ft(mk 'the waret of 'wMcm. But' ev>eii> then thoy could 

BOt^ elevate tiieip'oenoepfikiBS' tea <9rdd above nature, and the 

A^i^KHr and Oorernor-of it. They^iu^ into Pantheism^ mak* 

ifig BatureiCself: to beOod. Yet there was'fieed of a ooncep- 

Hem of some I>mkiepersonaHty,fiom<^ Deity ^ amodeofheiQig 

capable <^ vokintarj thought^ Icyee^ and expreseion.- And thia 

Want of} a Deity hnperseiiatiid, led' to the deifi^aition irf a Brah- 

minieai order>^ and of 4doki ^ -^ ^< 

-T6e ovil^resttllatig'froin'<lhi&dlateiof thia^ eaused a eonntef 
rush back into the broad fields of nature, fbr sUtdyaod relie£ 
Mx&te^'^k ^the B^rt^toHtid God inledble ^an and graven 
itliaged^'tii<dy^ieoklbr htmviir the ttreto before them. They see 
<^Nter^- beauty,) supply, fm»teolioof<*«-aild> in^ these- things' they 
mbo^ia»9^ pminms*'--'iwad4hn is ¥UkHu. Vdslmttf the JRiiffi* 
JMV€^^i9'th» jfitod of the ^new.seet ; and ibis sect preiftt^ 
'^>tBut4hey hnArO'-iiM^'yitt 'atiained'to» the object of their sottl^ 
liavail. 'oThey^areiinidaikiiesafaiiditribulation.' This V«dina 
wor^p could not? flatiify'thex,dev4»tees to tk&new iGodf whea 
^bBf wevet6io[ken!ftfd.'<with a sense- o£^ evols; wkfain >and about 
them*' Theiflri<sadueJEt)0tieaee and aftartted obflearvaUfinMhore 
IhifresBi ver teatimony of bnitash » passion^'dendish ideviee,. hydra- 
headed disease, U%ht^ mildew^ &aiiae^ pestileQcefatomi% earth* 
i|uake8, idevo«ringi.fii!es,iiov»rwheIming' floods^* laad, death in 
oOBBtlesil i£wmsi iWfaiise ; work k this i Ah, thia is not the ^<^ 
$0rvenl/^ iim. Sivm< The ^evU G^dv^vaa^ithoughil to diarev the 
kiBgdomfraQd he too/iBttfit he vorsbifiped, ai least,? to ;he^ 
apfieasadi. H«nj(m> h«rinan>.fiaei?ificeS(iire«et ifistitated^aiid in*; 
««diMecrtteki«i wene inaugur^ed^ as the fit aed appropriate 
devfltioasito^he ikndish and insatiable iSivflu 
And thus went onr Ihe. lid>yiiiitiaaikiCMaBraA ;^^%^ 
^t^d withsauards Mgbt alone. I>e»lA«a "^^sBfe laxiMfl^aR^^ «^ 



sew pteMtin iMtare*B d ewrioyoi eafts iwwg wtMA ; JtOBAimagm 
and temples were erected for the abodes cxf the cMereiit 
dtviailMS* And the vetjr eernees of dwdloit i^pesftwfed to 
■OHM of tbeir -dndnities weis fUMtioftl dsiiftmeiit and oov» 
foplioo. 

B«it it is Wktit n^oemuj i^9^ Im^Uof^ iom n^^ 
sarveys. Thii whol^'hastary td.^Ae^^SMkm^^y^ikm OBiid HiiM 
doo 1H% dBuaantiai/beBthaJiikieMiiB'^tuA 
s<rstel«tk»y <**i-aiid dbat^ibere is «olthat^in iimft^v^iinfa iii^ 
the »ev«ktioiiw We «ee die cainest ^Kpectirtion, tli& soiMtnai 
loolMg^fof, tii» tmrsil ^togetfaer io fiKkiy«*-«iNit list' the ligll 
which tsehieves the TietoTf of ftkh. » 

6a with 8*< Fim]^ and tvbk AsAmt^ ikBeok^timL ei Mti» 
erature and f^hiloeaphy in polished 3reeoe# Thtte «re 4he 
learned sdudam of fioktoy ^Bilcfale8^'S«sfl|iiM^ Fbtey ^foKH 
Aristotle, AAtMiettesytaod BU^j^WB^irabod^g 4h« wM 
of aU. ^ those maetBr miaids^ and supeiaddiBg> thistr owii 'ki^ 
provesMiits* And what^do idraT"' kaowiof'<thii unlljr and peiu 
ftcthmand purpose mnd ^vetnflieiitiisf 4fao wdtochiebt jMd 
mtfaangeahty wise aad living. Ora|Bl»rattd'>€iwri^moi».o^ti^ 
ttfiiTOfscr? Kb mere' than the devol6eS''tO}Biahsn7Xi|ih8B% 
l^idmu, aaid Bira. The g!rea«iafK)i^eha»ge»ibeaftWMitein|^ 
Oirei«4Bi]eh reli^«iw% hut hindlf ssv:>r-.ipa)^isg>ith^fdev(6tioail 
to oonniloBB << woiIes of «rt -and maW'^s dervt&Be.^ 

Theve, ^en^ hi that <shiSttevil;f,4he'SDhool^<of^phllo8094if'ia2 

whidli'^olmioaled the hsmma wisdlmi of the wgm, iAiey WOKT 

' praetidally ^'wkhocNS Ood and withocit hope hi4liei wmM/^ 

Theywere not ^thoiit< those vsratsand ieamost kiigkigB whiN^ 

the aposlle OKpvesBBs by the word hop«,«w)l«» be ^ays;^ ^iho 

oi^atton Wfls -made sabjeet to vaai^<^uit hope f^--i<t' hot ihOf 

were withoat a clea^' oomieption* aod onlightosod assiaran^ of a 

diitiaKst^ poreoaai, gloptotts «xi8teiieee'fo0y0ad (he g««v^ ^Phef 

had, to be sare^ their fables of ^yskiaa aiid 1toaroS« Bat 

the phMo$op^«i5 Btideistood'them toihe poelie romaafOOy iiisphred 

bj the oommon waiil«if hmaanityyond chiB3^d.\»f teM^ iafter 

^ model of eatMjtyrmBmu CoauRit u»w^i«» %«*^^»s»tes^ 

^ir happiest theory waa that of a aenssa oi xswoasiK^p^afiaa^ 



jnaaam.'joxtf'msnasiamu iStt 



m»fiiW)iSm$i0 itenrptiaa iii Afr&«itein «f M^g^ fer ti» loss of 
personidity* 

.: 'Rmlmam tt filel i«id uiftntMeavliisfa I torn prese n t ed in 
pxN^of tbenecftflf a i»irdation^»n^ rektien 

to mj friend^ Prof* HodsoB* In las ckiiiy. iiu § I, proposing 
If^Aoir tialft f^i&frieiMiat^^^^ wi tke mbfeet 

^: f ewn e if f o ftjy ^gjfces ObAtmmm^ tepteintitB eiibBlantktt^r the 
fUDM vaeif ef ^beLgenendiKHidillan of tfae€^en«fl«(nifaid^wliidi 
X Jmh«. jiKi^ eoiiiftiliedk It is nofr^ almift to oontfevert poskkmB 
jissBWMTd byJfa H.»Ai»t I/wvlto in Ulie discnSsioB* Here sue 
naaiy ftewi»of;itis>wtach i iusftt no dispesidoa to eontmvsvt 
iBot I fadbar to produce a ooin|;^etoness in ^e present ivcNrk, 
that it aaj aid: the ChnaliBi sindsni to a^s^eaiatio fiew and 
e]jC3UP«wadnswtan&^ 1^ the/i^reat andTfundameMii pirinciples of 
CkxJstiaik^kletnKS to «kich«j fifieni has ealM^Attendoii* 

"IBba leader 'Hpfll pesmva l^fc it ie Ite 4ilijeo^ tff mf laixir 
iblttfiWf B»ifisedi^]Blfm«f ^er^nirert tknehapteK, 

to 4^ in teitnie posilins^ the .pi^08^p]m»d^aisgonMfl*i^ 
yeciiiiwg ^aeetjott^ .ha Mlation to the conaftilaiMs ef man' as 
h$b^taBd»f$r^bxaU3ft^^ to /the gsgpei- gevr iatiep of the 
difiriny Jog nrhicfe heia^eaigpaed* - Iihave -iloBs §aA endesvored 

• to pcese^i awdehieidele ti» beaadftd sjaunetrj^n Ite Gkens^ 
A»:^mmyiiJfi hf^fmi^vot igaoi»ig;tlto phiieeephMai mpgaraen^ 
iioF nakiag^ ibat to flnpendderitbe SenptonL Tbef are tiro 
pHEto'of ottfl nu^Bltafiflent nrfaoie^ neiliiQr of 'wfaidi: is osmpfete 
-uMient Ite fiithsr. Per it has heen aafieiendy idioviiithat the 
pUEbiepldoid mtgammit imwbt •eompiete withoot ilte gospelime** 
iaftioo; «bnI lea ham aba shoitiif ani oair learned friend' had 
ae^oeded^thafethatCfaiJeiM leiralalian af doipiHmoriai linheri^ 
toaaa eoddimrdiirJiaFe beeo^to ns a^fospel^ i£ it had ^not its 
eaaatoiqpact ift^eooeetitBliDaoijnaB^a'highBE aati^ 
. Wt^ r iiPfiiHWtiMSpa ^Ihaife toainhind^ wiliioat. the ^espel revda* 
6mk did not t ejearly iMybiriitniid:tiie» ibiiBe <rf the' testahany ef 
dtofiieta inlhair h i gher natHre4 is no dieeredit to the feroe of 
Ihafe.tfirtiBtonjr^ We wha jtand k» Ite Ynf^ el ^% ^»^ >a^ 

MbmksM^^^Aaif leaCrnusntes oolnBMte^eeii ae^ w^ v^t^sma^ 



^14 '9BS tOLOAmvK latomnsv. 

Ihelbree of tboM^oUmr testinionkfly attheyrfXNiU nol^irfaovBA 
shut op to those others alone. 

It is the case^ith manrhi all bntnekes of study, thai what 
he is a noviee in the mdiineBls «f an j eystem. «r acienee* te 
trnderstands not eTe» those rodimBnti'thefliBehreSy Bsiiedoei 
'when he has advaneed to *tbe higher sta^ges^ < and) sees those 
Tttdhnents in their relation to thenwheki It isfporfi mfwiqm aidy 
the ease thot a mdiiBentel lesson ^in an isolafesii positioD; is'Sv- 
tirely misunderstood as to its- - indications' ao&beariAg8,nitil a 
jBore adranoed lesson sets all right. But th^i idie null— ntiil 
iesaon ts not> lost $ '§ar it intenaifiea the' light -and* eithainees the 
ei^ofmont of the trutii, when the whole seheme^ in-ikhe beantf 
0f4t» harmonj, oomes to bsrvftdevstoed* 

The Heinrefro ofiihe prophetto ages, ladoding^idia psophflAi 
thenselvies, ei^ected 4he Mearial^ of vfaont ihieyrJiad^Ae 
lifOBiisei, in the eharaeter of An earthly; praoeo^ wko rshmild 
achieve universal empire. There was this mismidemtending^'I 
eaj, evwi mkk^ tiie pvophefts litein&olves. v vif ^ks^hmh pfop|i&- 
aied out of tibeir^own understaDoding andj^Dentsl ftc^ecast^ Aej 
must: foe ' sapposed^to haviei uadeirstood <tib0'meBO8ng o£^eirs prs^ 
dietioBSi But as thois^ pnophesyini^i came hjiiBSphsaliaBfef 
God's spirit in visions^ Ahey^aeeel^ed whafennas. iai ^cd ^ihaa^ 
jHftd)thtn;ni«st.)exerci8e theirr«wnrjndgmeni^r<asTOfdier^aaeni^iB 
vegardtotthemeamng^ofthe^piftilAfioiesii It ia^not^sopposabls 
that thoj /understood the raeanitig^therfaeasrtiM asid *^riDai 
aigi]ificaaQe,'td'4h» propheeies given of iGodfs^epaot tfanmgli 
tfawn, in respect to ihe natove*of the Jiessiafalsjhiiif^dQaBi^ abd 
the vBstnessof 4tsiaohieveQient&' £ven the aposlbamf €brist 
did.Bots»demt»nd these piop3ioeiesv>antil^0h]&itrrhlHi)fadeaff«t 
to death, and raised frem> the dead* BntKtbe^ine&pasity'O^^ 
prophets of old, and rtheir peepls, h» and ^ of tlief Hiaciptok of 
^eso»^whde he wa»ia<<iie tfesh^toihlljr uodentandtbe import 
of the fieannen^nspired praphedes^tdaesiinDC ampeach the tnufa 
of those pti^etio teaeUngs, nor diauBiskAfamF vahie* H» who 
afauids in the highsrlighit o€ the CfanSwH&T^^elasiBB^^Qaa see 
ekaefy ifJuit< SFaa'theimindifll ihe «p\i9k,'^^&^^Bta^s«dk^dnai^ 



'^tasigeiiedl piophets. And we HoM tbem i&infiiilCe^idaeaa 
the substrata of the gospel revelatioik The drcamtsameey m» 
4eed, that ^yiv^re not fully understood in the- age <^ their 
-^eUvBiyv^ enhances' their valoe as dtTine testimoBses, as it de- 
iBolistralee that -they were not the tiffspring of the Hebrew 
•Bunld. We^erify in* thk^ foet the words of Peter, ^ For the 
piwpbe^ -eaine net - in old^ins by the-wiU of man ; but= holy 
men of tGod< spalcer as'tbey were moved hy^ the Holy < Spirit." 

These observ^ons^ the like of which might be indefinitefy 
extoided, of the truth and Yalae oi mdimentahpniiciples and 
^eaudmgB in their ijdation to Hhe gveatr whole, tboiigh not weU 
titidevstood m their eariy^ stages^ we present here- to vindieate 
the soundness of our theiofy^of Oiari8((iBfi> evidence, whieh>maike8 
so^gireaCr seocmnt of the plnlosophici^* argument, whie at the 
same iime k inaistB'dia^ throogh'the insofiicieney of ^ this argv- 
menl^^one^ljMKiwasrkieed^f jt clearer^> higher, inkerpretatiTe 
diTinereitrelErtion^' ' : 

It id a'triie cfaestibn, if imm<irtality is^a trath ftir maiKr either 
itt 'the iwtnre wsdroonistitiitkya'Of things, or if» the unfaiyiiig 
oounsel of JehortEth, or' botii^ why waa it not torn )^e Hist^' and 
with%listimBt3MB8,^mpv'eali9d? 'My^^oppouent presents i)iierl0»«f 
the Mam porfiort^ droagh' not with the^ame disthieti^e rei^ 
eaoe«s to'time.' He was tveailiHg^ the subfeieit of immortality 
tn^atediafiiial seuse^in whichdie assumes itot it isnotpevealed 
is any part >ef -tbe* Bible* Our readers ha^ «een^ and they 
laiH jBoteidfli^ seey that'we^tahe imue^wkh him ottthis pmx, 
-ia Ae proper sense ^ of immortality^ But it- is ooiK^ed that 
manV'facitehip of inimortBlity was'not ^^Btinctiyand^definitlvely 
MYOided hft the -pattianfaal and prophetic • l^ges^ The doetrine 
of immovtali^ is in ^he Old Testament, bnt ^not idefinkii'ely 
stated, so imtithatitristtlily aaid that Jbsus^bRMight Hfe and 
itmnortality; to ii^t through the gospeL" JLBdto thie economy 
06 Ged in thdae eaidie»^ag8%I wiU^eoofiider the ikipplfcatikKi of 
tlM aigomenthiirje -qatnei 4>f myoj^neo^ aa \!A xo^^^^^gima. 
wpott ife mA^ i»'g&s0xad. JSpealSag (£ V«Bma^ ^iBEBmss^^idBte) 
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and Um axiileiiae tf GMt^&e at^'^NfMr J aaMPl Uml^m 
Might npeet tbeae two trnDis ta fiseeiive nmilmr t^NsiiiMi^fiii 

M^" And iflpam^ -^ <' Wkmbmr GM, «xii9(i nt^ iiU md wlMOiir 
man Hves fcrev«r» liva f^ettimui o£ifM|iial moment to pmhu 
Hence 1 (Bajfr^lM ia tlid vevoktioii of Gtfpd's« ahiir^illef aid 
man'B Aosliftj^ liieso liN> dietmaf, iC e(i90% > Ifii^ IkoaU be 
treated idilie: we.flbauld «l9eol l# iodtlifvi on tbe Ifttoe 
footing." Cliap.iti.SL 

iNowarttrwpecto tliaieilwraiiiitha^ jufc^Mpi^reFdittioa 
to man, espoeially in tbe kafyxu^ of the: nw^ th^' <baii' no 
oHnfiariaQ^ Tbe kaowM^s of. 6«d'&;e]iaiitaaoe 48 »liifi Cre- 
ator and martit Qorem^i'ii jnotfo ^s^flmtWljadiqiled -to tii« 
{MreMMil cofiditioii of mmBamtimm^Molttmiiijfi^tsi of biis govtm- 
iBfiitt« But.wilii mgavd ta the mxmfM.iaiil&tif af .MnUn^ 
their present knowledge or ij^onuace doa^ . Ml- affecl tb|»t 
destii^^ <Sad caw H to. « be aa . ialeseH^^af im Uiftiiiie Impor- 

v^HBi^j^p aw . Hf**"" '^wwt? j^PiiwPP^^^a* aa^ aa^apgv^ ^^ * w*^p**a* * P'*^^^* ^w^aw^^fw^ ^•a^^^Ww''^!^ ■^^g^^^F^a/j 

of an j&fimtiia ata^a of bejagi Jia tamnsaiB ^aotacaiMRdiiig 
to oar iwo94c%:lNiH;:i«oaffdinf to bte i^a pinriKMa. «»d gvtoe, 
giyoB aala CJbmtJasHa'ba&r&Ae waild bagaa-:' la Aifi^j|)it 
of tka aaJ^jMy iti» «e«n that Iha eooMtimcaltfiii al thii Jiami- 
edi9» ^ men by mmMtmt amtmihiUaf in ^ ^ii^rmi^.iumo«»h 
with the dev«lapaiMeiit of lathar kna«rMg0. the ijagMadiiM^ pm- 
flefisiaa c^ whi^ a» j>ot jodiQpifMMaUa to ttabir homt^ aad «d* 
vaaerananU The gtoenid doe^inea of tbe Cc^pemmai^^ liieocf 
ol* the eobur i^«tesi, w^ce trai^ Ja tbe! Jtiitiea 4)f )Ad«m end Meac^* 
AxA if the; fiusfte ldBmniHalve%thajrei!3r«u^ oritopaf 

the aaiap gj^teia^ bad dapeadad on hxfinm bi^wledge laidiaith, 
it would have been reekkesly ciaiel: in the Creator to withhold 
fyom mea fer a day tha pei&ei Feaaktioii of daeai« But God 
faaaaeeasedtbe bdbg aad Ae aidir of the phftkal iniaaM 
in lawa wlaah aeit mt apan faaiiian tboaghts and ToIMioai^iGiid 
JM^eon^agi^, wiiboat tuawF^ oar aroalt aai^^aeftaC baaaWUrert's 
wettMofh ^ soig}^ sft be ^n^laaa ikfixa Va ^amBMeaafe^ 
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gt^dttolj^ 16 accjuite knowledge of the ftict^f the' universe in 
WbS«h th^y Kve, ' Thm knowledge they find to be tseful iprlien 
ta^y^ dbtfldh it.' ft givied them tmte tgxalted fttiA adtning con* 
^^ptlbfi^ot ike #i^d6m awd pow^i* of God, itnd'm many cases 
gifess them * lability to liiuitfply the comforts and conveniences 
tif iiffe. Yef no one inipeaches the wFsdomand goodness of . 
' Ood' fbr"bk ewnoby of 'ptogrefesive' devdopment, yhen the 
i^rtkt esscftttfal'ftcts ane fixed in etei*Aal; lnfa!66^ principles, 
and ^^ progress i^ in Tilian's Jacqiiiremie^ts in this knbv^Iedge 
and enjoyment of them. i ; . > • • 

Jttst soVtrpon bar Hieory of ^ith;'(und we submit, by the 
evidenfces of it idiich ai^ given^and are to be given, 'Whether 
Itls nbt^ tmeils Hcalveri,) just sd #itli^ the economy of God 
ill his system of sn|)ernatiial revelation. ' The crowning .sirb- 
"ject of this revefwttmi,' immortaH jfb and ^d as the hereafter 
interitante of man; jtistns it must have been tipon^- the prih- 
Vjiples bf hdiior itn* right f ri €fed; is priyt?ded1)y tiie ^divine <ff- 
Vangemerity'^iid secuted by the eoanomy of the'diVine goVerti- 
:'raenf, jcr^iaS ftSdefJettdfehtlJir of mfen's present 'knowledge and 
• Velief, ass * the* existence aiid drder of the physical universe. 
Ooiifeeqaentfy God subjects' hii feeble children to notmreifr- 
ibnabii^ «tid crirel bss di^-haJBafrd, by his^stem df progressive 
Wvefetidrt iiS^ ti^ligitjfus truithv any ttore thkn by «9ie progressive 
Vievefopraent i^ discovery in other fchdwfedge. We may qaiery 
In refei^nce 4o d' thohs^rid things^ if this or that discovery is 
*prdtaotivebf iitimkn igcx)d5 why did not God, if he is the Friend 
•of iBftati, cbmiimnficate It to all men at oixte and frttn Hie be- 
gtnirfhgf • Bht4f *we find tliat'Gdd-haS hung^ no unreasoiiable 
"liazard upon temporary ignorance, we are perfectly satisfied to 
trust his wisdom ii4 respect to times and seasons, and progres- 
sive order. ' ' 

Bat when we biing intb this relation, and to this trial, the 

theory of my opponent, as well as that of the endless-misertan 

scIkk^, we stand appalled at the aspect- in which it presents 

the character o/ the great Father, and ttie e\«T«\\\Aft?c^'3i\& ^S. 

Ms children. It repreaetits that the Gtea.\ot i6«^fc tssKc^"" jw 

taiwortaJitjr/^ for a fatare spliere of ^nd\eaa axA ^w&sA. ^-is- 

J9 



^If THIC MfiLf TITS ApeUME^lV 

ht«we ia eialargipd imd ei|lfir|;ii^. capacities, iind mer^a^ing 
.«iijoyiiientf m^ver liak^le to failure <»: decaj^ — and theo, tb^t 
tbi« iofiiiite goctd, die ultimate^ reaUzatioa of wliich vim the 
great p^rpoee of Qod m> th^r creation, be Ivas sospended^ 
hazard, to be «ecxured or forevier forfeited bj their opinio? 
and conduct in this, infantile and rudimental stagey of heiiig. 
Aadf ih^fif mirqlfife diii^tu^l be did. not inform h^, cbildrea.of 
tht» ti^en^endous. bazcu:1d^>.tbe|9e1intoite.r€^^lt9, J^Agin^^ w^ 
ererj motioor of .tbouglii and deed ic^.tli^ PFes^t^^tpentl , 

It is now seen that Uniyersalisoi is.Uie onljr theory wbic^ 
f^d^ free from ail difiieulty with th^ question ,oflen uj^ged 
upon 11^ -f- if > su^It and sucUi things Jin. r^^gard to, the final de^tiily 
of ovi; 2:^0^. ace. tru^r^hy we^e.the)^. not mo^. clear ao^ 
4e^mrt]i?^7 irevf^l^ to^, Bjflft froni th^ bepi^ng? We show 
that the; wilthholdio^pft^i^eixplipUrevelati^^ for a tinie,ii^ 
Tolvesno^w^^t of.i^sdoai a»4,S9pdnf9^rin, the greal^ Fatbeiy 
.because he has not.cq^]KliMo^d,thii^ pi^rpo^e; c^f infunai^ goioA 
ta,ri|^t £pirr..itS'>fu}ftlmi^^t..cm: pre^W ^pipio^ ^^s^. cbftra^ter. 
]pifM4i?^.tl|i^tjgce^ WJierita^ a/zCpipdi^iQlv ,Oif security^ ^^a^ 
CQ^dii?g to.h^O!W^g(H>dipleasure..\yhiQtiJ^e,l^^^^^ in 

fUmeif" hCt d^ls .]nr«(^: ]^. ^i^ren , in> tb^iif 4nli|nljiie, state,; bjr 
anch diawlip^^'^d pw^^ssi vfi ,d«^itk)pD?j»^ts, erf Jk^Qwledge as 
his. infinity wijSjdoin ^e(E|th, b^aU And ta tbrnjeteoi^o^y,.. every 
enljghtei^^, beUevi|\g,£KHil,yin ,j»i^ God* and love 

to ^leigbbpi? as £(elf,;i;ef|ko«ids in spirit and. troths J.me» f . 

3uf the doi?trinefpf.f^^^re,, «iji#e^e^T§iKa^vand » j>wnisUn|en^ 
Avhet^ in tb^ iormpf Endle^ss ^U(9riapi3n):0^<£)^$lr^eUoQi8i9, 
l^eceives it^rf^^^flt fuif^a^&od?. the ^Yi^ry.faot and argument 
,iio>nr in band* In^aU UrMe^rgQ^ernment.the.Jfegal.pi^on^ises and 
^naUies co^poiae a part ^' the law;, and ^i9 publisbed with it« 
"Tb^ law was giyejji by Mpses;" bnt it is pocvceded bj^t^ 
wiefl-inft>r^d riM^d cand^^ ^f all secMj.thftt 1^ doc^'ii^ of 
endless reward and punishm^t. ^^ras 9C!<, giyea, by Mflfe^. 
Xh^n the ]%w^ha^,I^o snch promise ^pd.|)<^j;vBJty.^ . 

In this life, jSod 1^ ,gr^^^ of 

Aod for our stimulus and guidance \kfeWi5i^Qrw^^,V^\i»a. 
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^liKeif Hi delir and uninkdikable knowledge df tile nleiftn^ 
^^henee must come <Hir physical stipport, and informatiott ul 
general of tbe relation between oar usual course of conduct 
«nd our condititm in life. And if he had made flie immortal 
life an object to be procured or forfeited bj our present doings, 
bis wisdom and love are a pledge that he would have shown 
this tremendous fact to every man, womatl, and child, of every 
age. To be sure the very fact of the Creatoi-^s suspending, in 
the first place, such infinite and foreign consequences tipon the 
shfantile agency of so fragile children, would represent him 
either fiendish, or at best indifierent as the crocodile for her 
young. But ihe theory whieh represents that Grod lias sus- 
pended such infinite- consequences upon the present acts of his 
ehfldren, and then frotn all the eatly ages withheld, and from 
a majority of the race now withholds, ' the revelation of the 
ast^Hjndiiig ittct^ is atheory^fot^ which our heart can never make 
iroom while it is fiLted ' with the loVe of Ood. 
, If' my opponent says diat immortal liie j^vealed in the 
gospel* as c<mtrasted, not with eiidless mi#ering^ but annihila- 
tion or endless uncenseiousdess, is not of consequcAce enough 
to render God's withholding froia &o many generations ^f men 
the knowledge by wluch they tnight liave gmned it, an act of 
essential unkindness, — we answer, tlien it is not of stifficient 
conseqiienee to render it important to discuss the subject, or to 
preach abont it. But' it occupies no sOeih indffierent positaon in 
tiie^^ Christian revelation, 'nw in the songs* of saints. The feet 
of iMHiian ifflmortality ehangea ^e wliole aspect of Imman ex* 
iatenee^ iHid stands out in the attestation <^ the infinite goodheds 
of tibe Creator in iiis consideration of his creature nian. This 
quality of the gospel, in infinite contrast with my opponent's 
effort ta harmonize the spirit of his theOiy with the sentiments 
of huma^iity and the honor of God, willstand out in bold relief 
ki the progress of this discussion. 

- (0.) We shall eilter with enlarged and illuminated capacttiea 
for dnde)rstafidji90'lhe direct testiniony of tV« ^ttx^>M*^ ^xsl*^^ 
jeeBQUMcihn of immortal life, by approatSuti^ \V. ^twx'^ 1^^ 
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baptism of tbe^ general purpose, tone,; and spirit of £QS isa» 
sion, who is ^ the resurrection and thjB life." 

I introduce this phase of the Bible argmnedt, with the fint 
breathing of the spirit of pn^hecy in relaticm to God's Mes- 
siah, and our Emmanuel. ^And I will put ehmitjr between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and hei* seed : it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.'' (Gea. 
iii. 15.) This is a divine testimony of the purpose of grace 
devised by the Infinite, to be executed through the instrumen- 
tality of onfj who should be born of woman.. And what is 
the purpose ? Moral evil had just entered the world, and sub^ 
jected to its power Grod's new-ma^ children. The serpent U 
presented in the picture as embtomizing this evil. Tliroagh 
the promised one his head shall b^^. crushed, which denotes his 
utter destruction. Ther« is no guess-work here,^ — no con- 
ditional proposition to men, that they may, more or lesa of 
them, if they should prove themselves sufficiently expert and 
mighty, free themselves from the toils of the serpent's folds, 
leaving tho leiss expert to be ^tombed in his maw forever. 
The serpent himself shall be destroyed, utterly annihilated. 
The rational ereatioa shall be deliv.ered from evil. All this is 
signified by this primitive gospel promise of Jehovah ; — this 
or nothing. It admits of no other construction. 

This applies more direetly to moral than physical death, 
because moral death or evil is that which the serpent more 
especially typifies. But physical and moral evil are usually 
coupled in the Scriptures as belonging to the same world, so 
that the deliveranee of the race from physical evil may be 
understood to be also involved in this divine word of pnomise 
and grace. 

But it is the general spirit and purpose of the gospel cove- 
nant that we are now particularly engaged in studying. Its 
opening light exhibits it in it» fulness. And it always shines 
forth in this same fulness, but in rising and increasing bright- 
ness^ There is mucli in the ^m^lvvc^^ ^t^so^ \M;^mQg to 
end, in rdatiGa to blesdngft and curaeaav^Trt«aaai%Vi5oSSsafe\^ 
bumm characters for the time bemg. X^^ -^^^ mx.^\.\««^ X^^'^^ 
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SO. ^ The purpose of the eommunications of Gk>d to men, is 
their instructioDy discipline, and advancement, in knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness. Accordingly, the ministry of Grod's ser- 
vants, in its familiar address to the people, must have dealt 
commonly and freely vrith the relations between cause and 
effect, character and'condition. But at the bottom of all this 
they give supreme importance to fiiith; and the substratui^ 
of faith is tlie eternal truth of God. And, surely, there is an 
infinite difference between making faith the foundation of Grod*s 
truth, after the manner of human theology, and making God^s 
truth the foundation of faith, afler the manner of the Scrip- 
tures. 

And this is the manner of the Scriptures, everywhere and 
always. Whenever the subject of revelation is the purpose of 
the Saviour's mission iii its wholeness, it is exhibited as universal 
and impartial in its spirit of love and design of gop^, and effi*- 
cietitly l*esting on the agency of Grod, The same sentiment 
which we have seen to be involved in the word of God in the 
garden of t^ial and failure to man. The seed of the tpoman 
shcdtbfiiise ^ stent's head; is very explicitly declared by the 
apostle of Jesus : ** For this purpose' the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the Devil." (1 John 
iii. 8.) 

It will^be agreed on all h^nds that the works of the Devil 
are sin and all its concomitant evils. My opponent regards 
fihysical death as one of tife works of siti. He may have his 
own theory in this case ; but I hold him to the cousequenccb 
If physical de^th is ^the work of the Devil, then this passage 
proves, as I will show that other pa^ssages do prove, that it is 
the purpose of God, through Christ, to destroy physical deaths 
And this can only be done through a universal immortal re- 
surrection. By the gospel plan, every evil is to be destroyed 
by its opposite, not as a negation, but aS a x>ositive, UviUg, 
operative principle. 

Mjr opponent attempts an escape from lYie ^btc/to'^ \Xx\^^^- 
ment bjr an expedient which caonot be Ba\V&fejc\«t^ Vi\S«s>^^* 
/ js not worthy of Ms capacibua and ffi&<»tfliva»!e«^^^ ^^»^ 
19* 
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SpeidEm^ ol the comprehensive and significant Ufstimony of St 
Paul, 1 G>r. XV. 26, wbieb he righdj transpo^^s to read, ^TU 
last enemy, death, aball be destrojed," he sajs, — ''This k 
good against the orthodox view of immortal death. But Jt 
proves jiothing against the view I hold, either in reason or in- 
terpretation. There is no ntore-death^ when all who live are 
immortaL^ 

This paragraph appears to u& to be faulty, both in its t^im 
against the '' ortliodox view," and in its ^affirmative argameat 
In respect to the ^ orthodox view/* the beariitg which Mr. H« 
gives the testidKKiy of Paul against' It is obtaided met^f hj 
the change of tlie sense of a word. The death which the Or- 
thodox assume to !>e immortiE(1, is not tlie ddath which they 
understand Paul to mean as that which shall be destppyed, 
They miderstand Paul to «peok here of literal 4efrth, which is 
obviously the correct view, for it is that from whi^h > the resnr- 
reetion to another mode of existence delivers us. But they 
believe Urnt tliere will be another death beyond that, a spiritual 
deatJi ; and so does Mr. Httdsoa. Bat they imd be differ, in 
that ikey believe that this po$t-restirreetioi| spiritual death, 
which they call the seopnd deaths will be perpetaated eternally, 
while he believes that it will result in another literal 4eath^ or 
extinction of personal being, which shall be finaL Conse- 
quently, speaking of the death infto which taanrlsHul will fall 
when they pass from this earthy life, the > mere testimony that 
it shall be destroyed by the resurrection,- does Mot settle the 
controversy between the Destriiotionist and the Orthodox, nor 
that between us and both of thenu But there is another point 
made by the apostle, in the very testimoDy quoted by Mr. H., 
and which he passes unnoticed, though he makes the expression 
of it more clear by rejecting the interpolated words, th(U ^satd 
is, from the 2^h verse in the Common Version, — and a point 
which deitroifs both endless misery and ^ndlera destruction. 
The point to which I call attention is this, -«r* that the death 
wiicb bMI be destroyed by €be T^atisr%e.\k(ycvV&V\v&^\cu^ vvvem's}*' 
TAere 23 no subsequent deatb, or ^v\V o^ «i\y ^ott^ \ft y*^-^ >a.v2»^ 
^naa or to hold him captive. SWb^xieTiX x.o VJw. A^^x^^vx^ 
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of death in the rcfcurrectioo, tlrore is **iio admhtance*' to 
my oppdttetit*s farorite •♦second instalment of death," and 
destruction'' to man, any Dfiore than to the Orthodox notion 
of all **imnioiial death • «The la«t enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed." 

But it is the affirmative argument of my opponent that I 
would scrutinize more particularly in this place ; to wit, tliat ' 
" there is no more death when all who live are immortal." This 
argument, or assumption, in connection ivfth the hypothesis 
that tliere are and will be millions iy£ the dead that shall never 
U^, is ftwnded on' the iifca that If thb deceased are eternally 
un6oni9cid(ls, there is, to them, no more death.. If, then, it 
should prore M be tme, as the French inlidels inscribed over 
the gateways of their cemeteries, that, withthe i^hole human 
race, "Death Is an eternal sleep," when all are dead ^* there 
will be no mbre death.'"' If this is the manner in which the 
e^yitfg shall be fhlfilled, '*<*And thfe last enemy shall be de- 
stroyed, (wlifch is) death," then tills fe not the work of an 
opposite principle of life in Christ J^sus,^ut it is a mere nega- 
tion, the work of death itsdf. Death destroys Itself. Then the 
moment one is dead; or is passed into the state of death, deatli 
is des(royed,16eea(lse he is fioi conscfious' of being d^ad. 

But this is not the Bible sense nor the common sense of such 
language as this of the apostle before us. What does my op- 
ponent meai^ by death ? Does lie mean by it the mei'e process 
of dying? If so, then he ignores the work of Christ in abol- 
ishing death in any case, since all must pass through the process 
of dying. Does he mean by death the state of being dead ? 
Then when persons are de^d they are in the state of death, 
and if they remain in tliat state forever, death is never de- 
6ti*oyed. 

If God had not given existence to the human race, th^re 
had been no such beings. Then, if there were, nevertheless, 
%■ race of immortal angelic beings, they could not say IhsLtis&AsaL* 
kind were all in a state of death, becanee \)det^ ti'b'H^t ^^'^^ 
sacb a species of beings on the roll of ex\atAUCfc,\<>>^^ ^<^ %\i^ 
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ioto existenoet ^y have a record upon the roll cf piunHive 
being, and a record in the Divine miod, and in the mind of the 
observant angel liost^ wlu> have an affection for them «s brothers. 
But they pass off from this stage of being into what we call 
death. If this is a temporaiy derangement of the personal 
functions of the spirity. which is the man proper, to be forthwiti), 
or in a limited period of the resurrection work, re-organized,. 
and perfected in glorious heavenly bodies, th^i, on their rising . 
into this second and immortal state oi being, tlie state of death 
is terminated,* death is destroyed. But if death is the ntter 
dissolution of tlie whole man, and tliat to the whole race, and 
there is to be no resurrection, — and the angels inquire of one 
another, '^ Where are «iir bix)ibers of human- kind, who had 
natures allied to our own, and from whom we had expected, a 
large addition to our seraph band V' — the answer w«nld be re- 
turned, io cadence €€ sadness, ^^ They ora ^11 dead. Death is ' 
their final desdny." Or, if here and there one . lias indaced 
the Creator, by his faith and good woirks, to give him a resur- 
rection to immortal hfe, aiid a Ipying brother, roving in the 

. Elysian fields^^asks of the glorified Saviour, or of a company of 
angels whom he meets, ^f where is my precious sister ? "--^the 
answer shall be, " She is dead — forever." But the record of 
her being is in the heart, and until ondying affection dies out 
it must remain th«?e ; and after f^ million ot* years he • meets 
that glorified Jesus, whase blood shed for every man was once 
a divine seal of undying love for all, and he nuterates the 
inquiry, ^ G blessed Master ! . where is my i^ecions sister ? My 

. warm remembiunces of. love cling to her ; she formed so gi^at 
a part of. my own being that my. Spirit is an . aching void with- 
out her. Where is my sister ? '* ''^ Dead," answers the Mas- 
ter ; <' she was a very good girl, but she did not afford me quite 
BufiScient help to save her. I desired aiul intended it^ but my 
mission was to. a great extent a fiiiluiY^ Death will hold her 
- forever." . . 

Ab, then, mj dear Professor, deatli mW ii^erqet Vjfe do^ivoyed ! 

Snreljr, ike eternal perpetuaiicm. a£ d«^a»\\ ViW x\oX. <»m^\v\fc i^^ 
<fe5llnictiQB,-^aot^ at any rate,Au l\xe ©ja^\ ^m^. Tw.^^- 



stntctioD <»f ^eftlhija declared by Ibe^jjKiBtle d$ a pfsUi^e work 
of the opposite ptiociple; of life, ^te resurrectioQ power. The 
consmdmation^of the destfcudion of death, whteh is the subject 
of the 26th Tdcse of 1 Gor, xv:.,:ia, in verses 5^4, 55^ thus sig- 
nally proabumed: <^ Theh shadl be i brought topass the saying 
thai is written, Death is swallowed up in victory. death! 
where is thy. sling? O kadetj (M&te of death) > where 13 thy 
victory? -' iThosdefiniUceiy and 4eeuii^ely are we lastructed 
thal^ the fuj^lmeiiit; of the sayii^ that death shall be destroyed, 
so thab there :^Mdl be^ao mc^e- death, -shall, be effi^^luated, not 
by eternizing death, but; by. awaDowi&g it up in the vietpry of 
life immortal, so that the slate of death sliall hold not a victim. ; 

This truth will he $e^ to slune more dearly when we shall - 
give oor aitentioii to 4he direct <Scripture testimonies of the., 
resurrection. But, desiring to make the argument m decisive 
as vmiiy be as' I pass- aknag, I have deemed it expedient to ,, 
expose itt this, place the: futility of my opponent'si effort to 
ignore the force of the argument which I was edueing from 
the purpose of God in: Clirist to destroy the. works, of the 
DeviL. I liavebeea in the >^ habit, for myself, of applying these , 
words of John^.(o the destructdaB pardeu>lai'ly of moral evih 
But' my quotation of the pas^tage is pertinent^ because I am 
about, exhibiting the ffevieral spirit mid purpose of the Saviour's 
missioit. And then^ hav ing this strong paasnge in . hand, it .was 
also pertinent that I should sliow how effectually it explodes , 
the Destntetionists'tlieory, taking them upon that theory itself, 
with which it is a prominent assumption that literal death is . 
the work of the Devil. In connection with this assumption the 
passage proves it to be God's purpose in Christ to destroy, out 
of his universe the dominion of even this description of death, 
involving, of course^ a universal resurrection into life immortal. 

in respect to the question of priority between physical and 
moral evil, it is conceded that, the physical nature o£ man be- 
ing frail and mortal as it is (of which frailty, as I sl^^wed in 
chapter i.^ 5Jii was not the cause'), morak ^V A ^^x^^ \i^sR««^^^ 
tbepiwuamte cause of physical evil TWt \a, Vvstfwa <jskA^^^» 
aSen produoeB phjrucAl suffering, aad .\u»V«o» ^V^^asa^^^ 
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Bat the tjuestioii which I introduce here is, Whith, as it ii^^)ects 
the relation of cause and effect, has the primary relation of 
cause ? And to this question, it is the concurrent testimony 
of experience, observation, and Scripture, that physical frailtj 
and evil are primary. We know that oar own earliest propen- 
sities to wrong-doing, were from the wants, appetites, and pas- 
sions of the earthly mah. Our Observation shows this to he 
the case with others. And the Seriptures are very explicit on 
this point. St. Jaines says, *^ Every man is tempted when he 
is drawn away of his oWn liist, and enticed. Then, when lust 
hath conceived, it bringetli forth din." (Jamed i. 14, 15.) And 
St. Paul is diffusa in his tedchtng on this Subject. <^ This Z 
say then. Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the hi^ts 
of the flesh. For the Hesh Itisteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, ahd these are contrary the one to the 

.other ; so that ye cannot do the things that ye wouldi Now 
the works of theilesh are manifest, which are these, adaltery, 
fornication, undeanness, lasciviottsiiess, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murd6i"s, ' drunkenness, rereirmgs, and sucJi Hke." 
(Cal. V. 16-21.) Again ; " But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my ioaind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am ! Who shall deliirerlne from the body 
of this death ?'* (Rom. v. 23-^4.) 

Hence it is seen that physical and moral evil are, in the 
Scriptures, very much merged together, as co-ekistetit, — the 
physical, however, xvlten the rdation of cause and effect is 

^riecoghized, liaYinf the priority given* it as ihe cause. Nor can 
we conceive in reason, — any more'tiiani«^e ean find in the 
Scriptures, — ^ of moral evil, in a state of being purely spiritual, 
where there is no physical infirmitj or evil. 

I have led the reader into this course of observation, prepara- 
tory to an understanding of those pasi^ages of Sdripture winch 

seem to merge physical and moral cvW axii^L <iLfe«A^\B.\» otte ^-stl* 

ja?«/4 «^ ibe work of the Devil, and Nstoc\i %oni^\i«^«i\s&L^TwAft 

pe authority /bi- making the tnortaVily oi maxi,^ \ji* %M'*'«iasj«i 
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to ph.j;sical death, tlie wages of sin. But when we consider,. 
as I have shown before, that the sacred writers did not shape 
their form of expression to metaphysical and mathematical 
exactness^ but spoke with freene^s and comprehensiveness, 
— -always, however, carrying the miod unmistakably to the 
intended result; and wh^n we consider also, how familiarly 
tbey viewed physical and moral evil and death, as incidental 
to the sam^ constitution of things, -^ it is easy to understand 
those passages which merge all descriptions of evil into one, 
and that one under the significant name death^ when they 
would exhibit and exalt in one breath the whole magnificent 
work of His mission, who is Emanuel, GOD WITH US 1 
. Ab instance of this description is furnished us by the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, in a passage which comes in here ap- 
propriately, as a repetition of the voice of Heaven on the 
crushing of tlie serpent's head, to which we ^ave attention at the 
opening of this branch of the Bible argument. The instance 
to which Irefer is this :" Forasmuch, then, as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same; that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of deaths that is, the Devil ; and deliver them ' 
who throi^h fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage." (Heb. ii, 14, 15.) , 

Itis with the purpose of the Saviour's mission,- a^ to itj re- 
sult, that my cause and my argumeiit are chiefly concerned 
in th^ present instance; so that it is not essential that I 
determine h^e to whjch of the prevalent theories of the 
impersonation pf evil,. Paul Baade referepcq u^ the jjhrase, 
" him xbsX h»A the po>yeir of death, that is, the Devik". If he;; 
employed the figure of personification in the ^Scriptural sense, 
sublimated in this case by the occasion and the surroundings^ 
employing diabolus as a personiflcalion of the principles of all 
death and evil, physical and moral, the result comprised in his 
destruction will.be the deliverance of the human race from all 
d^th and evil. If he referred to the Ov\);\o^qx ^^qtj ^H. ^^^ 
XhrlJ^-^but he did not, because t\i«.t U «k \aX«t N\cs^<Ki;C^^^ 
but jf, we put ip here the PrthQ^ox Iheor? W ^^1^^^ w^s&^^ 
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tioiit the result will be the same. For as they reprei^Dt that 
all death and evil lives, and moves, and has its being in their 
Devil, who is its origin and foster-fatiier, his destruction will in- 
volve, the same universal emancipatk>Q of njan. Or, if we take 
the apostle, as condacting his testimony in a manner to give it 
the more comprehensive significance and effective. force to the 
people of his time, bj referring to some Jewish or Gentile 
theory of the source and power of death and evil, the result 
comes out the same. Dr. Adam Clark thinks ^' this is spoken 
in confonnity to an opinion prevalent am<»)g the Jews, that 
there was a certain fallen angel who was called mahk hav^ 
alethy the angel of deaih; i^., one wjio had ih^ power, of sep- 
aratmg the soul from the body,, when God decreed that the 
person should die." (Clarke's Com.^ in loco.) But all the 
schools of gentile philosophies had Iheir jrespeetive theories 
of impersonating 4he cause and power of death and^viL But 
it matt«*s not, as I have said, which of the theories St. Paul 
had it in mind to refer to. Whether it were to the Scriptural 
JXdbolu$ and Satan, or the Zoroastrian AhrimcuAj or the Hin? 
doo Sivaj or the heathenized Jewish Malak HavalUhy — the 
affirmative doctrine of the apostle, in the passage before us, is 
the same; to wit. The exttfmmation from the universe (f death 
and evil. 

The inspired teachers often placed the ininda of the people 
in an attitude to comprehend the significance and feel the foF<:^ 
of their doctrines in an enhanced degree, by acconmipdation in 
part to their own conceptions and modes of expression. • There 
is a beautiful and striking instance of this method inPfiuI tp 
the Philippians, ii. 9-^11. ^^ Wherefore God idso hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name that is above every uame } 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should .bow^ of things 
in heaven and things on earth and things undei: the earth; 
and that every tongue should 'confess that Jesus Christ is Lord) 
to the glory of God the Father^** The apostle here employs 
the Greek periphrasis for the ■. universe, in his desci'iption of 
/ite universality rf Christ's reVgn. and ^n^\w« -^^^^ '^k^ 
penpbrasis involves the then ipre^iAexil i\ie«iT^ /e>^ Wxw^^ 
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Uikiiig' the earth to he aa extended plain ; heaven^ an ahode 
fSeu* ahove it; and had&B, or tnfemum, aji ahode as far heneath 
it. We know this theory to he false. But this fact does not 
in the least afifect the perfeqt truthfulness and infinite force 
of the gospel testimony of the phsage before us. The apostle 
employs language adapted to the understandings of the peo- 
ple, making patent to their perceptions his comprehensive 
grasp of the universe as the throne of God's Son. It is 
as ' ^ he had said : ^ I enter into no parley with you in re- 
spect to unessential matters. I: do not Toudi for the correct- 
ness of the present system of astronomy as held in the schools 
of science, nor of the mythical theories of the schools of phi- 
losophy in relation to deified -spirits ahove the earth, and 
tenants <^ Taitarian prisons under the earth. . But tliis I . 
affirm, by the spirit of God, that wherever in the universe cre- 
ated intelligent heings may d^ell, who are alienated fi'om the 
life and love of God, whether above the earth, on the eartli, 
or under it, there the saving power of Christ shall penetrate 
and permeate, filling all their souls with light and beauty, 
and winning them to loving reverence to Christ, to the glory 
of God ike Father:' 

It was Fi-ofessor Stuart's lucid exposition of tliis passage^ 
and the corresponding one in Revelation, (v. 13,) that brought 
the learned Walter Balfour into the faith of Universidism. In 
the great Trinitarian and Unitarian controversy of nearly half 
ft century .ago. Professor Stuart, a master ehampiqn on the 
Trinitarian side in 'that controversy, laid strong hold oi this 
passage for proof of the proper Deity of Qirist. He showed 
tliat the saying, every creature in heaven, on ike earthy and 
under ike earthy was a common periphrasis with the Greeks for 
the univei'se ; and he argued hence that the thing aifirmed by 
the -apostle in this case is universal worship to be rendered to 
Christ. And seeing that this universal worship would prove 
nothing of Christ's dignity unless it were enlightened spiritual 
worship, he argued with irresistible force of truth that such 
Mludi be, throughout, the character oC \\ie v<ox^v^Vo^^^^'*^^* 
Amoug hia methods of argument to tii\% ^vcvV ^» '^'^ '^^' 

20 
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lowing r Here we littve every -creature in heaven. All wiH 
acknowledge that the worship rendei^ to Christ hy those in 
heaven is spiritual and holy. Then all creatures on the earth, 
and under the earth, ai'c grou^^ together here as employed in 
the same worship. And the professor makes his climax hy 
saying, ^ If this be not spiritual worship, and Christ be not the 
object of it, I am unable to produce a case where worship can 
be called spiritual and divine." * 

By this method of argument Professor Stuart presumed to 
prove the Deity of Christ, But he irreftitably proved Univer- 
salism, and failed to prove Trinitarfani^m. He showed beyond 
controversy tli4t universal and spiritual love and worship shall 
be rendered to Christ; but this doe^ not prove that Christ is 
•very God. For worship is' reverence cfe voted to a superior 
according to his rank. Such is the reverence which the uni- 
verse of created beings shdU render to Christ ; but this is 
expressly defined by the apostle in this vei^ passage, to be 
subordinate " to the glory of God the Father." . 

All this is in tfee direct line of our present inquiry; to witj 
the general spirit and purpose of the Saviour's mission as 
exhibited in the Scriptures. But the ^rticular pojnl to which 
I introduced tliis quotation from Phillppians, i^, to eBtablisU 
and elucidate the interesting fact Which I reeogni^ped, that the 
sacred writers occasonally accommodate their^ferm of expres- 
sion to the conceptions and usages of the people, not to ssanction 
those conceptions and usages, but the mofre successfully to ca\Ty 
with them the minds of the peopld into a full qnderstanding of . 
the resuhant doctrine which is the main subject of t^e disr 
course. In this economy Si. Paul availed himself of the 
■ Greek periphrasis for the universe, when lie would pix>duce ^ 
most comprehensive statement of the gospel promise of univer- 
sal subjection in spirit to Christ. And the same is his policy 
in the passage from Hebrews, personifying the principle of 
death and evil, that in a word he might pledge the utter 
desfractjon of the same. 



*8(uartVi:.^tleM to Cbunawft, W« '^^^^^' 
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It fs interesting to observe the tinltmited variety of iexpres- 
sion by which the same great purpose of ultimate good to man 
is taught in the Scriptures. Sometimes it is taught inferen- 
tially as it applies to man, and positively as it applies to death, 
sin, and evil. That is, the extermination of death, sin, and 
evil is directly declared, which necesfearily implies the immor- 
talify, holiness, and happiness of man. Again the testimony is 
given in a manner inferential as !t relates to dekth and sin, and 
direct in its slppHcation to man — ^ protni^ing reooncUiation^ life, 
and holiness to man, whidi involves the destruction of death 
and sin. Instances of the fbrraef method we hiave noted, in 
the crushing 6f th6 serpent's head; arid in the destruction of 
thfe wbrks of the Devil ; and in the destnictibn of him tiiat had 
the power of death, that is, the Devil. 

I will add t remark on the saying, that Jesus took part of 
flesh and blood, that throtigh death he might destroy him that 
lijtd the pdw^rof death; * The passage of Christ through death 
was, in the economy of Gckl, hecesdary as a step in the process 
of the gre^t work {(Signed him. As the head and represen- 
tative of every tnan (for it Is written, **The bead of every 

. mieln is Chrifit), h^ went down into the domain of deaths -^ so 
that in fails life from the dead i^ represented the life of all the 
mehiber^ of bis body. And it was on his passage, through 
de£^th, Into the Tesdii*ection life, that he was ^made to be both 
L6i*d and Christ, — (Acts li. 86,) and that there was given 
to him "All power in heaven and earth." (Matt, xviii. 28.) 
Aeeordiiigly, it is reckoned that he, through his death and 
resurrection *^ bath ttbbiished death $ " and this ^ acoording to 
the piitpose and graee of Gcid, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus bfefore the world began." (^ Tim. i; 9, 10.) This say- 
idg to Timothy, that Christ koeh ahoHsh^ deadly the London 
Improved Version of the New Testanient, following the judg- 
ment of Newcomb iind Wetstein, i^ards as parallel with the 
expression just had under consideration, of tlie destruction of 
him that had the power of deatb. TVi^ «^a&\\fc\%V8^«0L\s^ 

those learned biblical critics, and 1 \\im\L VvOcl ^qkA xft»s«sw^ 
^re declared to the Hebrew*, mth tAieft^areoR ytTtwaS^^iJ^^^ 
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the same sentiment wbich be declared to Tivothj vUboot tkt 
figure* The destruction of d&ath is the virtual idea in both 
cases. 

I will present in tliis department of my argument, two or 
three examples of the other form of gospel testimony, direettu 
qjlfirming the purposed good to man* And as I commenced my 
quotations of the otlier method, directly pledging the destruc- 
tion of evil and impliedly the emancipation of maPy with the 
opening of the gospel rejcord, so I wiljl go hack to the earlj 
teachings of that record, for my first ei^ample of the other 
mediod noted. It is the word of Jehovah to Abraham, re- 
newed to Isaac, and again to Jacob, that in his seed shall all 
the nations, all the kindreds, and alji the families of the earth 
be blessed, (den. xii. 3; xvtii. Id; xxiL IS; xxvi. 4.) St. 
Paul assures us that this promised ^eed of Abraham is_ Christ; 
and the blessing, of coarse, is all that good, which God has 
purposed for man, for all men, through the mission of Christ 

The propliets tlironghout present the mission pf Christ in 
.the same broad, cpmpreluensive, and impartial light. ^I the 
Lord have called. thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, for a liglii of the Gentiles.; to open. the blind eje^,. to* 
.hriog out the.prisonei's from the prison, fu^d them that sit 
in darkness out of the pinson4)oiise." (Isa. xlii. 6, 7.) ''And 
in this mountain sliall the Lord of hosts make unto all peo- 
ple a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat 
things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And 
he will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast 
over all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations." 
.(Isa. XXV. 6, 7.) This mountain, which is Zion, is a figurative 
representation of the gospel covenant. St. Paul says to the 
Hebrews (xii. 18-24), " For ye are not come unto the mount 
that might be touched, and that burned with ^re, nor unto 
blackness and darkness and tempest. . . . But ye are come 
unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
beav&nly Jiei'UiSaiem." Thk was addre^«^^ 1q Q\vx\^\SaA& ^\ks^ 
were educated under the law velaicVi viaa ^\«n. oTi'^^saxs^'^vosa. 
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in tbe midst of blackness and dailoiess and tempest, aad had 
then entered into the ^ith of the gospel. Accordingly, by the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, he 
meant the Mosaic covenant ; and by Moant Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, he meant the covenant of grace in Jesus Christ. 
And so to the Galatians, (i v. 21-26,) ^ Tell me, ye that desire 
to be under the law, do ye not hear the law? , For it is writ- 
ten, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a. bondmaid, the 
other by a free woman. ... which things are am allegory ; 
for these are the two covenants; the one from Moui^t Sinai, 
which gendereth to bondage, — and answereth to Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with her children. But Jeru- 
salem which is above is free, which is tlie mother of us all." 
Here we are expressly^ informed that the two sons of Abra- 
ham, in certain relations, were allegorical representations of 
the two covenants ; one covenant, the old, answering to Jeru- 
salem that then was ; and the other, the new covenaat, being 
the Jerusalem above, the new Jerusalem^ which is Mount Zion. 
And in this mountain, the covenant of- grace in Christ, is pro- 
vision made for all people, and a provision which they ishall not 
always remain blind to ; for, that it may }^ effecUial, it is pro- 
vided in the same cpvenant that the veil of darkness shall be 
removed fi*om all minds, so that the sweet light of truth and 
love shall shine in every heart, and illuminate every soul. 
And it is added by the prophet (which will come legitimately 
into t^e next stage of oar argument), as a provision of this 
covenant (verse 8), that >^ Ho will swallow up death in vic- 
tory.; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces." 

In relation to the present general subject, St. Paul says, (2 
Cor. V. 18, 19,) "And all things are of God, who hath recon- 
ciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reooncilisUion ; to wit, That God was iu Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them." And St. John, (1 John iv. 14^) " And we 
iiave seen, tmd do testify^ that the lFat\i«s .%«^\» Xls^'^/^i^Jffx'vs^^'^ 
the Saviour of tbe world.*' It is tli© \oasa Vs^p^eJ^W^ ^^ ^^^ssss^ 
20* 
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Christiims, with whom, perhaps, my opponent sympathizes; 
that the gospel testimonj is, that the Father sent the Son to 
open a way, wherebj it ts pomhle for sinners, more or less of 
them, to be' saTetL In this. manner of conslmction they throir 
the whole gospel scheme at loose ends, and make it rather an 
expettmeni with the Deity, than n purpose, B«t the testimony 
before us, which is in character whh Uie gospel vr^ard through- 
out, is direct and decimve. The Father sent 'the Son, to 6e, 
Hi&iSELV, the Savioor of the world. Christ lias nndertsdcen a 
miseion; to pef-fbrm. Whether his mission shall be succcssfal, 
will be the question of another chapter. Witli this interesting 
view of the spirit mid purpose of the Christian ministry and 
mission, wc will pi-oceed to the direct teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on the immortal resurrection. »» 

(4.) The direct Scripture Testimony to the Immoitnl Bes^ 
urrection. * 

The doctrine of aibtnre immortal life to msm is^mplvedin 
all the lucid gospel testimonies of the purpose of God in Christ, 
because the great work of good indfcalcki and the blessin<^ 
promised cannot be verified t>nt through an existence to nian 
bejond this fleeting stat* of van it}'. Especially do the reveal-* 
mertts, noted in the preceding siA>division of this seetfon, &£ the 
purposed of God through Ciirist to destroy the reign of evil, tb 
destroy him that had tfie power of death, and to abolisl) death, 
necessarily involve the advancement of our race into a Hfe 
immortal and filled with good. But our present concern is 
Avith the direct revealments of the resurrection of the humaii 
dead. . • 

it has been questioned whether the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion is taught in the Old Testament. I have remarked that the 
doctrine is abundantly contained in the Old 'Testament, though 
it was not well understood iii all its import by the Hebrews, 
and probably not by the prophets themselves. But the Holy 
Spirit inspired brejithings and ntteranc^s of the doctrine, which 
were meant to be more clearly undersloci^, -^ wid. ^ct^ tsvoiJa 
clearly underwood, when reflectmg tWW^x. o? v\v^ mo^ ^^Ss^^ 
revelation of the Christian dispcuaatVto. tVA^ ^v^^x. ^^^^^^^ 
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frofn the dead uttered itself through the Bfiirit df job, in the 
foBdmng prophetic breathings: '* For I know that xaj Re- 
deemer liTeth, and that he ^hall stand in the lat^r day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh, (or, as the marginal reading is, yet out of my 
flesh) shall I see God." (Job xix. 25, 2a) And again, "O 
that thou wtmldest hide me in hadts^ that thou wouldest keep 
mo secret. Until thy wrath be pnist, that thou wouldest appoint 
me a set time and remember me.. If a man die, shall*" be iive 
again ? AH the days of my appointed lime will I wait^ tiil ir^ 
change come.'* (Job !xiv. 13, 14.) Here, ^though- Job in Ibis 
very connection, proposes the reflections of the prevailing doubt 
as to another life, yet the spirit of pix)phecy within him de- 
scribes the present life as the only scene of those calamities* 
which are figuratively called the wrath of -God, and sings of 
an inheritance in the remembrance of God, and of a life 
beyond Aac2e«, in which it shall be seen that the dtspeusatidn 
of evii shall have passed; 

The brcsathings of Ibesame spirit of prophecy find fittenmee 
in Hosea xin. 14. '^1 will ransom them from the power of 
hadeSj I will r^hdeem 'then^ from death : O death, I will be thy 
plagues ; (/^kade^y (state of death,) I will be thy destruotion.'' 

But the most full and explicit expression in the Old Testa- 
ment, of tiiel gt^at^ doctrine of life immortal in its victory over 
death, is uttered by the evangelical prophet, in the passage 
quoted- iff our preceding sub-section, on the impartiality and 
fulness of the gospel provisions. ^ And in this mountain shall 
the Lord of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things ; 
— and he wlU destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
cast overall people, and the veil that is spread overall nations. 
He will swallow up death in victory ; and the Loi'd God will 
wipe away tears from off all faces." (Isa. xxv. 6-8.) It was 
shown in Ihc sub-section just referred to, that this Mount Zion 
is, in such cases, employed as a figure of the gospel covenant. 
Sahere we bsve the sure word of propV\etiy,\\!»X QtcA^asK^ <5«^- 
ejJAnted, In Ins own covenant of promise lYitQWL^ C^^^Va ^^- 
Mtrojr death, that is, all death, not by perpetaa\ii«^««5ib.^^^^^^> 
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bat bj swallowing it up in the vietoiy of life, — not swaUowing 
up phyMcal death in the victory of a living immortal spiriUttl 
death of pain and anguish, but in the victory of life and good, 
insomuch that tecert shall be wiped awa^f from off cdl Jam, 
This testimony of the old Scriptures St. Paul refers to in 
1 Cor. XV., averring that it shall have its fulfilment in the uni* 
versal resurrection. ^ Then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that 18 written, Death is swallowed up in victory." 

We will now give our attention lb the doctrine of the resur- 
rection as it was familiarly taught by Jesus Christ. I say, the 
doctrine of the resurrection was famUiarbf taught by Jesas 
Christ I am aware that it lias been remarked by some, that, 
unless Jesus spoke of the immortal resurrection in the esse 
recorded John v. 2d, 29,-^ and in his treatment of aionion Ufi^ 
as the fruit of faith, he never promulgated that doctrine but ia 
one instance^ and that when he was called out by a question of 
the Sadducees. And my opponent notes this matter in the same 
way, as if it had a significance in favor of transfisrring the 
other class of passages ftom their le^timate bearings to the 
subject of the immortal resurrection as their primary refetenee. 
Bttt this is snatdiing out the fact, cised ia at*gament, ir&tsk all 
its proper relations, and perverting it to a use wbich falsified} 
the whole testimony. This very record shows that the doc- 
trine of the^resurrectioa of tiie human dead was ftnsiliarly 
and commonly taught by Jesus Christ in his personal ministry. 
It was as such that the Sadducees encountered him upon it 
Having, therefore, the clear and decisive evidence of the record 
tltat the doctrine of a future immortal life for man was a famil- 
iar and common doctrine of Christ's personal ministry, and 
having in this case a record, made by three of the evangelists, 
of his explicit statement of the nature and condition oi that 
future life, this is enough. It is the beauty and excellence of 
the New Testament records of the Christian system of iaith 
and morals^ that they are comprised in so email a oompai^ that 
they can be so conveniently read, and even understood if read 
in the spirit of liberty, by the oommon pe<^le. The Gospel 
by St Johi) isconciiided with these wotd&i <^ And there are 
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alfib ftmskj otber things which Jesus did, and which, if they 
should be written, CTery one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.^ Yet 
there are written, with sufficient fulness, all the great doctrines 
of Christianitj, both of faith and practice, succinctly stated, and 
variously illustrated and exemplified — presenting a system so 
simple in its essential, principles that it can be understood by 
the little child, and yet so vast and mi^ificent that the great* 
est minds may explore it to M eternity— and never get throdgli. 
Is not the hand of God in this? Blessed New Testament ! I 
never read itwit but that I discover some new mine of spiritual 
wealth, and some new glow of spiritual light and beauty. 

Yes, the brevity of these records is admirable, — and their 
completeness is divine. Will you complain that there is a 
paucity in the record of Jesus' teaching of immortality ? It is 
all here in its fulness. The fact is here that he taught tlie 
doctrine familiarly in his personal* ministry ; and here is the 
record, taken from his own lips, of lus lucid explanation of the 
doctrine in respect to its subject matter as an object of hope. 
This is enough, as a declarative announcement and explanatory 
Rtatem^it. Yet, the principle of this doctrine so permeates aH 
the teachings of Jesus, that it seems as if we were reading it 
in all his gospeUdiscouraes. 

We HMcy tufce up any other important doctrine of Jesus, and 
examioe the record in relation lo it in the same way, and it 
will be to the same result. The sublime and distinctively 
Christian doctrine of love to enoniesy which seems to the New 
Testament Christian to stand dut on all its pages, is but once 
directly enjoined by the record, and that is in Matt. v. 44, and 
the entry of the same in Luke vi. 27, repeated in verse 35. 
But the some sentiment gleams out in spirit everywhere in the 
Clui^tiaa records, Gospels and £pistles. 

In respect to the exposition given by Jesos of the nature 
and condition of the resurrection life, I have a veiy full exami- 
nation of it in my discussionjvith Rev. Dr. Adams, chap^ iii., to 
wlHch I ref6r the reader. I shall have frequent occasions, in 
what is to fdlovf of this discussion^ to ttvoVi «ii%>d^tk%^\%'«^it. 
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rbj luiDeccflfliiiy Tepetidons, to refer to the ^ Adams aDd'Gobb 
Dlscuasion ; ** and I siioll regard the two works, this Mid tbat, 
as beloi^ing together as two volumes of one set. 

But as Prof. Hudson, luiving read mj BepLj to Dr. Adams, 
yet attempts what I ix^gard as an invalidation of the force and 
significance of this testimooj of Jesus, I feel called upon to go 
into a reexamination of the same so far as to weigh the force 
of my new opponent's criticisms. 

I have remiurked tliat the Goareisation of Jesus witli the 
Sa4dAicees pn the subject of the re6UEi*cction,? is recorded bj 
thr<^ of the evangelists. A^ Mattiiew was an ^r witness of 
this discourse of the Master^ and made the earliest i*e:coni of it, 
we may look to his record, first of all,, for an exact report of the 
facts for critii^iLoonstmction. > Mark's reeord comes next in 
tlds scale of esUiaalet X^uke, in the last pkoe, comes witli his 
record, and ingenuously notifies the reader that lie was not an 
eye and car witness of the tilings which'he writes^ but. that tJt^y 
were credibly reported Jbiy those. wi)p- did see and hear, and 
were ^mostsurelx hi^^l^ey^d." Ho is equally sellable as to the 
facts of his record : but he was a learjipd physician, and em- 
ploys more embellish ipent in .hi$ style of writing, And it is 
known to all, that when the differjent^vapgelists jrecordjbc 
same discourse of Jesus in diiferent . la^;\gM^^l tjlO^gl^.t^^ all 
give t)xe j(rue idea,. they dj^ not all use th^^fiaq^e WP^'V through- 
out, whicU were uttered by the JJastefv „ * 

Well, my opponent passes unnolised the record of Matthew, 
^ tjie apostle, and eye and ear.wit|xesj^) aud pf Mark^ the intijnate 
companion apd fellow-laborer with the app$)^es.; a^.d he also 
passes over the main facts of the, record which Luj^e^.the 
Cliristian physician, and also cpippan^onof some of the apos- 
tles, has furnished of the discourse, and seizes v^n an inx^- 
dentid embellishment of hiS| fuid forces back the interpreta- 
tion upon the ipain fact^.iroiintbe eiif^bellishiiient, instead of 
naturally tracing out the. sense .of the embellishment from the 
mu'w facts, , ; . . 

jf7ie /ncifiental enjbelVisl^H^exit lovi\ucVv\ t^^«!P\^\^^«s»=' 
pimea the record of I-tt)t^,ia, \Vvn^'^^ ^^X^^^>''^^ 
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-AC^K^iated ¥i0r^7 to obtom that woild^ and .the nsorreetion 
from the. deaiU": Tfaia in j opponent. ODnstnies as ^partitive/' 
and as parHtiw he makes k absorb the whole sfabject of the its- 
.luizeetiod^ leaving in the Bible no doctrine of the resurrection 
of mai^ but only that of a pcartys Indeed^ he leayes in the 
Bib^ no doctrine of the reaurreetion at all ; nothing of the 
kind to be preached to man as a truth bek)nging to him^ pro- 
Tided in the counsel of God and the constitution of the moral 
creation ;^— no " life and dmmortalitjr hnmght to Ught *- as the 

. suifeet of faith) but only something of the sort proposed bb a 
reward <ii isdih. A reward of faith in what? Faith in im- 
mortality? No, for that is not yet a tiruth for man; and 
caanot be, imdl after he believes. It is not the snbjec^t c£ 
faitbf but a proposed, hypoithetical reward of it^ Of faith in 
what? Echo answers^ Whaif This handling of the Scrip- 
tuvesi on the subject of immortality^ makesT that infinite biheri- 

. taoca IHlo lago's purse : -^^ 

'*— ^— 'Tl« sottiething, ndthing ; 
^ITwas imiae^ha h»,md has beea slave to thoti^ds." 

"WTiat a terrible necessity an linhappy theory hds imposed 
upon liie strong and logical mind of my opponent, to impel 
him to this distracting and unavailing labor on the simple 
doctrine of the resurrection ! When we pass from the genial 
light and spirit of the gospel into the atmosphere of Destruc- 
tionism, the change is as perceptible and as revolting as the 
tr&shion "from .the sunny field of bloom and zephyrs, into the 
charnel-house below. 'Otir observation, in the preceding sub- 
section, of the spirit and purpose of God in h^ Son, or in his 
covenant of grace, revealed to our admiring view the kind 
paternal regard of the Creator for all his intelligent family, his 
purpose to destroy all feVil, and to impart immortal and univer- 
sal good. Describing this better covenant, as the basis of a 
fixed f(nd abiding fkith and a sure and steadfast hope, in 
contrast with the Mosaic covenant of cdnditional and uncertain 
proposals and hjpotheses, St. John aaya/*T\v& X^u^ Sh%& ^^^sok. 
fyrMd6ed, but grac& and trvLih c^me \)y'3es>WCVT»vr *\^nr^ 
iuUaMimpori of this is, thai the goi^\ \& TioV t>. mex^^^^ 
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eode of daties and relribufions, bat tliat it is a. reveahn«nt rf 
truth Rsit Btandfl in the divine purpose^ and of truth fall of 
divine grace* This succinct statement of the character of &q 
gospd is given more in detail by St Paul to Tiixiotiij. Speak- 
ing of the nature of tlie coy^naat bj which they were saved, 
he says, it is ^^not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose, and grace, which was ^iven us in Christ Jesus 
before 4he 'world began; but is now made manifest bytlie 

' appealing of our Saviour Jesus CUrist, who hath abolished 
death, aud jbrought life'iDiid immortality to light through the 
gospeL" ' 

Now it is well known that light does not create ol^ects. It 
only brings tb <Kif view the things that are. Accordingly, the 
light of the gosjpel^ revelation brings to our view, As a subject 
of promise-receiving faith, our heirship of life and immortality. 
Prof. H. says, on the expression " brought to light/' " It may 
as naturally signify that he pointed out the way of life ; or 
that he showed that th^*e is (fiitit thQrQ ^T^be, he.should have 
said) immortality for manvand how it njay; be . gained." (M- 
Sxjm^tfY^ ill* § h) J^o ; 4|i the Q9innection,^in >v;luch' it. stands 
it mjBLj not as naturally signify this, and cannot signify it. The 

, connection ^pliciUy forbids this construction of the p|iraseology 
in question. For this would make it expi*essly and wholly ac- 
cording to our works ; but the connection asserts that, in the 
:gospel sdieme, it Js; ^KOT. according .ow 'Wi^sJ' . And 
further, this construction of my <^ponent recogmzes tu> in^imor- 
tality for man as a fmtrimony, more than there is for tlie 
brutes ; no heirship for that life until it is earned by our j^ith 
and obedience, or germinated and vegetated within us by the 
producingfor,ce of our virtues; — whereas, the testimony of the 
record before us is, that it is "according to his (God's) own 
purpose and grace, which was ffiven us in Christ Jhstts before 
the world began.'* Such is the truth of iipmojrtality for mao, 
brought to Ugkt ^irough the: gospel. 
And so in the discourse of Jesus to the c^uestionlng Saddu- 

cees, to which we wijl now reUxru'. Isl-j «^^;aKoX %xA^ V 
Luke's record of it aa incidenUl ^^^^^^^ 
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tvAivgeliBt Amplifies the fientiment of Jesus, that in the light 
- of it he might set Offf the grossness of the Sadducean coneefw 
tfenof the faturc fife, as beneath the gi^at Father^s estimate 
iX man. With this aim he ^ajs, virtaallj, that the grade of 
beings dn whotn God sets such an estimate that he has ^made 
them /br immortklitjp^," will iH>t, when they shall have entered 
Info the life iknmortal for which th^y were constituted, abide in 
-the sensisal tendencies of the animal mture, bat will be f^ee 
frbm the principles of mortality and death, so that they '' can- 
not die any more ^-^ and (in that state) they are equal unto 
the angels ; and are the children of Grod, being the children 
of ^e Resurrection," (See my Reply to Dr. Adams, before ro 
ferred to.) Atid this beautiful embellishment which Luke adds 
to the record as made, by Matdiew and Mark^ developing a 
thought fhli of cbrafbrt and#6p^, my opponent forces into use 
as a magic instrument to work a i*adieal change in the Scrip- 
ture d^etriiie bf the resurrection. By this instrumentality he 
presumes to anhihilate this doctrine of immortality for isMXn, 
as a tnith of God revealed iii Christ, and as the subject of 
faith, — atid to substitute the conditional promise of the resur- 
rection of a potrt^, fts a rewad*d for their canonicsd faith and 
works. Ih respect to this discourse of our Lord, he says, in his 
iiihapter and section last referred to, — 

^'Thcvwhole pBssage taken (done would not siiggest the im- 

.mortality of all, but of a class only ; the proof that it applies 

. to all must be derived from other passages. Hence it is simply 

accurate to say that the immortality of all men is not here 

' named, or explicitly taught*' 

No : — The resurrection of all men to an immortal life t* 
not only ** suggested," but *•' explicitly taught,** in this " whole 
passage taken €done" Look at the entire case as presented in 
the record. There came to Jesus '' certain of the Sadducees, 
which deny that there is atiy resurrection.^' We all know what 
this means« They denied that man is to have axi eu&tftiMSft 
beyond the event ealled death, eitViet \i^ <iafc \wvtl%q^^^ '^fi**^ 
r£n0g fr&m the wrfeck of matter^ ot \Nx% wgavV,^x\3rj ^ ^^^sqb 
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reetton of the bodjr* For il k saia in Acta, tba( ^^Ae Saddo- 
eeta say that there is no resunrectieiiy seitlier aogd, ner spirit" 
Ilow suppose mj eppeQent had foond k necessmij fear Ae 
soppM*t of Us eause^ to expend the ingenuity npoti the doddae 
of the SaddueeeSy to throw it into doubt, whieh he has npoo 
the gospel dodrine of the resmreetion, to fritter that awsy. 
I speah in great personal r^peet fw Prof^ H. I ka^vr what a 
bad eaose he has to Banage, and bow innoeestiy he has hacked 
into it out of the horrible endless miserianism of Orthodoxy. 
Bat I am hound in doty to deal jilstly with the theoiy which 
he espoosesy end the argument whieh he employs* I say 
tiiea, suppose he hwi raised the ^estkm whether the Sad- 
dueees really denied the resnrrectioQ of aB men } whether it 
were not really the Gentiles, and the ante^ilttrians, whose 
resurrection th^ denied^ — hol4og that of some men, espe> 
oially of Abraham^ Isaae, and Jacob, ef whom tiietr cmto sacred 
book sttid, after their natural ^atb, ^t the jLotd was their 
God. After all the expenditure of woffds ni this Areetit90, the 
doetrtbe of the Sadducees would haie remaiiied visible to all 
eommon midetrstandings ; to wit^ the denial #f thie i«a«rreetiee, 
or the ftiture Ms of man as a species. And so likewise^ atfUr 
all the leanved labor to cortail afitd obsenre thesnMiniie dodrine 
of Jesas in opposition to that of the Soddil^ees, it slwids out 
in its unmistakable distinctness and Diyiae munifioeoce and 
fulness ; to wil^ the resuiTeetieii of the hnmai^ dead,, the future 
immortal life of man as a species. If I am not right h^re, I 
must despair of ever fining any record the moest siiB|>H ^ 
any truth the most ol^vioas, of the least yi^uo ; Iheire is no nioipe 
meaning in language, norvoderstandii^ in man— at least, ne#^ 
in the wrtter of this. The sabjeet in question .was the res- 
urrection, not of a party^ bat of mankind* . The doetrine of 
Jesas on the siili^ect was fiusailiarly known whej^erer he had 
preai!3ied to the peinple. The Saddooees esineeially^ wIuk were 
his- antipodes intheory oq this.p<wit, had/of tOoarse been <»itieal 
Jmmvn of his j^Tealmenia m i\i\& «>t^9^^»^ T\vey know that 
Ae aad tkej were foll<4e»gth, \Moadt«a<i <|>ipeawso.^^Sk^^» «s^ 
^^wwnirv Tbar were beUww Vtt ^3a^ wkM^^^m^ ^^^m*. ^ 



party, -bat mankind. They yrtr^ BedtructimiiBt^ biit mof« 
thoroiiglt and coneistesit tiiaii the modern oaeSy who hav^ 
redclied tlfeir position through the labyrinth Mid the tidntof 
mod^n Orthodoxy. And they knew that Jesus was their full 
opponenl^ holding in foil to what they in full delsied ; to wit, the 
reemrrection of the human dead. They knew that his doctrine 
was not ih9tt of the resurrection of a party, and that party the 
liHle handful of his disciples, if this were all, there would 
not have been difference enough between him and the other 
Sadducees to be of much account; la sueh case, he were 
more than ninety-nnie hundredths of a Saddueee. And, with 
such an understanding ci bis doctrine, that he taiight the future 
existence of only his little band of disciples, they would not 
have presented him such a case as they did with the view to 
ooa#»und him. They wonl# have calculated that he would 
parry thenr blow by the answer, that die woman and her seven 
hnsbands, being not Christians, wonld Jiave no Ibtintbe resur* 
reetioQ which he preached. 

No; the Sadducees knew that Jesns famBlarly taught the 
fotnre iasttional life of man as a race ; they presented their 
oaee to kivolye him in embarrassment, in that view of his 
doctrkie ; and he answered them in accordance with his well- 
known theory. Matthew, who was with Jesus at the time and 
beard the conversation, writes it thus : ^' Jesns answered and 
said ante them, Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of Grod. For in the resnrrecUon (that is, in the future 
Klb) they (that is, mankind) neitbev marry, -nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the atigels of God in heaven. But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead (that k,i»f the human 
dead universally), have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto yon by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and 
the Grod of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? God is not the God 
of the dead, but c£ the living/' (Matt xxii. 29^2.) Mark's 
record is substantially the same. (xii. 23^27.) And the pas* 
eag^ partial/ qaottd by my opponent ?vaoi liokssSs. \ssjX ^ca^- 
oiber record, by one who had te\i»b\^ mfera^sJe^ ^ "^^ 
Butsiunce ^etbis discoui^e of Je«afe •, iaA\i^ Te«axa&^««oS^Sic^ 



the JBiune sehtimeiit Buf, ite I have bIiowh, he ^xpttdds lift 
expression somewhat !h^ his record, ii6t dianging the sense, 
but making the expression more impressive. Instead bf tnsdt- 
ing it read with the others, "For when th^ thM' rise frotn 
the dead,** — he has it, "But they which Shall' be iewicoarited 
worthy to obtain that world (aidnos, age, ol^ state), and' the 
resurrection from the "dead, neither marry, ttor are given In 
marriage ; neither can they die any iriote ; for l^iey ate equal 
unto the angels ; and are the cliiTdren of God, b^ing the chil- 
dren of the resurrection." (Luke xx. 35, 36.) I have suffi- 
ciently explained that the first clause of vfersfe B5 relates not 
to moral desert, but to the estimate wliich God sets Upon his 
moral creature?, made afler his ibiage; and thti^ liarmontzes 
with the great su"bject of discourse. It has a like signifteantie 
to the word vcdue^in the saying, *Te afr^of more value than 
many sparrows." This has not reference to morat worth, for 
in that respect there could be no compansbri between men and 
sparrows. It bas reference to God's estimate cif insin; &i die 
scale of being in which he has placed him. ' And that such is 
tlie sense of tlie word worthy, in Luke xx. 3o, aM 'that it' ap- 
plies to all men as subjects of the resurrection, iS^ certain, from 
the additional testimony in verse '38, *^ for all live' urito him.^ 
But here, too, my opponent hastens to aft Effort to parry the 
force of the testimony. He say?, Tii. § 6, — "^ " 

" But it is said, * For ali live unto Him.* This expression is 
important in -the Universalist argument. Btit it proves noth- 
ing; for liie context naturally refers. thecal!' to the> sufe- 
jects of discourse, either the pairlareh^ just ^nendoned^ or those 
^ aceouttted worthy fo di>tain that world,' in verse 35. . Then it 
will be perfectly proper to rea^, *For they. all live unto him.' 
The Greek always allows this whenever the context can sug- 
gest it." r ' 

This <Joes not do justice to the logic of my learned friend. 

He thinks the " all " in this case may refer to " the patriarchs 

fust mentioned." Here he loses the subject of the Master in 

Jiis Illastration, The subject is t\ie ^eu^t^ oua ^'l ^^ T^-svir- 

rectioa of the dead. This the Sa.dd\i<i^e^ ^^m^^. ^xxV ^^'i^^ 

referred them, for an illustration, or atv cna^^x.^^ ^v\v^^ A^^^V- 
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log tbis^ subject to a passage in their ^4>w^ revered aatfaorifj^ 
vhicli recognized Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob, after pbjsical 
death, as jet alive. To what point did Jesus .qnote this Scrip- 
ture ? Merelj to prove tbat those three patriarchs yet lived ? 
^o ; bnt to show tbat ^ the dead are raised J' Yet. mj friend 
vrould have it that this ^ proves nothing " but the life from the 
dead, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Thus hejoses the subfeet 
in the iUustrnUion. There was one of old who ^^ opened the 
Scriptures" to the willing minds of men; but this is verilj- 
«&ii4fe'a^ iip^the Scriptures. . . 

But our friend allowa us an alternative. We may apply the 
;^ all" in this case to ^^ either the patriarchs just mentioned, or 
those 'accounted worthy to obtain that world.'" Tes, this 
afibrda the mind some relief. The ^ all " may be referred to 
4boee accounted worthy ta obtain the resurrection world. .And 
whO'are they, whofii God loves as a father, and values as his 
'Children, insqmuch that he will give them life from the dead? . 
We have seea, and we shall see, that they are'the human cre- 
atiQQ*^^^ 1^0 hej:^ I ipeet my friend in agreement on his general 
^tjment, that ^^ the content naturally refers the < all ' to the 
subjects, of. discQurse." Ancf these, as we have seen, in the 
matter of oppositioi].^etween the Sadducees and Jesus, are nbt 
iJews,barbarian0, Scythians, or Christian^, but the human species 
as subjects of the resMia'ection. ./' 

As it respects ,the supply of tlie pronoun • ihey in this pas- 
sage, wh^t^v^r may be allowable when the context can suggest 
ki the. eontext ^cannot suggest it h^re. The suggestion came 
^m a different roeoessity.. . And . yet .it' wouldf nf^^afiect the 
sense' in this ca^: it w«uld only degrade the grantauc of the 
composition. Speaking of maaokiiid as dubjeots e>f the resur- 
rection, Luke's record of the sentimeht of Jesus, following the 
aigument drawn from the Old Testament, saying <^for all live 
unto him," is better grammar than Mr. H. will make of it by 
interpolating the pronoun they. 

But my friend may find the proxvouti thei|^\^ \k!& t^^^ ^Cia^. 
Hw4 already at hand hi MarWs record, ^'tot ^\Nfc^ "^^-^ 
^ballnse from the dead, Ui6y uelkhet toarry, tlot «t^ ^^«tt^ >» 
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marria^ ; Imt are as the aagek wkkkate in heaven." Here 
the pronoun Mey follows no sentence which even seens, in an 
isolated position) to he *^ partitive/ It ref<^8 either to the 
human species, whose resurreqtioQ was the ^aestion in hand 
between Jesus and the Sadduoees, or to the Jewish woman 
and her seven husbands, in the case presented bj the U^ter; 
and it matters not which, so far as the doctnne involved is 
concerned. 

^ Ihr d& Kvt unto himJ* Mr. H^ refers to Bom. vL 10, 11, 
and Gal. ii. 19, and to some of the Christian Fathers, wfa^ce 
the phrase Hve unto God has a partitive sense ; i.e., denotes the 
self-dedication of ode's Kfe to €rod in obedience* We can see 
no way in which such references can aid an understanding of 
Luke's use of the phrase in the case befoi« us. He will not 
insist that the phrase idwajs bears the same sense* 8u Paul 
says, '^None of ns liveth unto himseif." He does not mean bj 
this that no man does; in the present state of being, make self the 
chief object of hb life^labprs, but that all dedicate tiiiur service 
to Gtid. He means that no man liv«s mdependentij, in and 
of himself, or that no man owns himself; for, as he adds, 
^ whether we live, therefore, or die, we lure iJie Xiord's." And 
in Luke xx. 38, '^for aU live uido him," is explained by the 
nature of the subject, which is that of the resurrection of the 
dead, to mean, that mankind being made for immortality, hav- 

' ing thiLt inheritance secured to them in Gkid's purpose and 
grace given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, in his 
estimate they all live. My friend's own explanatum of this 
phraseology just above gives this sense substantialiy. ^ The 
heirs of life belong to the living God ; they ' live unto him ' 
because his eye is upon them, and no power ban pluck them 
out of his hands ; but they shall be raised up in the last day^" 
For what purpose, then, did he start out from this immediate 
connection to divert the minds of his readers to a string of 
quotations which use the phrase, Uve unto Gad, in another 
sense, that of self-dedication to God ? 
The same diversion of mind la a.\)U«s9\.fe^ «cl SJtiSi ^Jascwfc^ 

""cbndren of God," as used by l«kft m ^^ <»s» \«&w^ ^^- 
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He sftjs, ^it ^pequently oecacs appazeatlj denotiag a elass/' 
amd refers to a list of texts, a portion of which at least use this 
phrase in description of those who liad become spirituallj and 
experimentally united to God as children in filial lore -and 
eommanion. So far as it rejects the sense of the phrase, this 
is all weli And it unquestionably bears this high sense iu 
Luke's record of the resurrection. But what Ims this to do 
w'ith the* question at issue touching the extent of the resurrec- 
tion ? The phrase is not here ased to denote a character to be 
acqaived as one^s title to the resurrection, but as that to which 
all shall be boiti through the resurrection. ^And shall be 
the children of God, being the children ^f the resurrection." 
Verilj^<MU' esteemed friend exercises a great degree of tact 
and vigihuicc at hunting up " destruction " for his race. 

For another effort, with an earnestness in this direction wor- 
III J of a better cause, he descries a difference between the prep- 
ositions /ram add of, which are used interchangeably us the 
particle between the resuri^ection and the dead. He assumes 
that the word ^om in suck cases deuates a singling or rai.sing 
out from among other dead persons. We give him credit in 
this case iar a ci>eative imaginatiou, ibr there is nothing in the 
Scriptures,, iu any explanatory phraseolog}^ of the context, 
which could suggest such a tliouglit. The resurrection of the 
dead, makes the term dead stand ibr the pei^ons raised ; and 
the resurrection ^(7m the deaj, makes the term dead stand for« 
the state of death. The resurrection of the dead, is the i*esur- 
rection of the persons deceased, and the resurrection from the 
dead is the resurrection of the same jiersons from the state of 
death. Acts iv^. 2, speaks of the priests and Sadducees us 
** being grieved that they (Peter and John) taught the people, 
and preached through Jesus the resurrection from the deiid." 
Again^ Acts xvii. 32, *' And when they heard of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some mocked.^' Again, Paul (Acts xiii. 6), 
peroeiviag that there were both Pliarisees and Sadducees in 
the council before whom he was arra\g;|Qed) crveii wi\. m >ic^v^ 
MDidst, ^Of the hope and i^autreetiou 0/ t\ft ^«aiW ws^ «i2^R^ 
in quesdoa." Now it is impossible to ine ^ coaccw*. >ms^ 
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plain commoD sense or theologicaUy learned setose ean &sscrf 
any difference In the dcx^trine preached by Peter and John, 
wljich ofi^nded the Sadducees, recoi'dcd as ^ the resurrection 
fVom the' dead,** and tiiat preached in presence of the same 
characters by St. Paul, in the otlicr several instances recorded 
iw " the resurrection of th'e dead." I will not multiply words 
on this attempted criticism, lest our i*eaders should weary of 
too much said on matters that nobody can misundei'staDd. 
Whether the phraseology be " the resun'ectioii from the dead,** 
or ^ the resmrection of the dead," or, which is most common 
in the. Scriptures, "the resurrection," the same thing is signi- 
fied ; to wit, the rising of our race into a life immortsU beyond 
the event of death. 

. AposlaKc T4st%mmitien^ 

We pass froJcn the testimony of Jesus on the resnrrection of 
the dead,— not' of Jews, or of Gentiles, or of CathoUcs, Calvin- 
ists, Universalists, or Destructioniste, but of mankind, — to the 
apostolic testimonies on the same subject. And here, in the 
lead, comes, tie notable chapter of St. PauFs First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which culminates in this invulnerable aggrega- • 
tion: ^' F(yr as in Adam all die, even sq in Christ shall all be 
inade alive,^ 

With the view to render tile sense of this passage equivocal, 
•Pi\)f. Hi^idson lays out his woii as follows :— 

** Two questions arise here. 1st, Does the term ' all * in each 
member-of ' the JVeree include <h0 Entire 'ht^man vkee ? 2d, If 
so, doea. it iireolude :thp :di8tiaeiion.6f a t>Yo£bld jreg^rt^tionf 
of th^ ju|.t and (the unjust, one cja^s tp Mfe and the oth^ tOj 
condemnation ? " 

On' tMff fitst qdesticttr, whetheir the term cdl, in each' member 

of the sentence, indude? the Whole hnman i-ace, the Professor 

iihdd incidet^l reference to tho^e who liad'*' fallen asleep in 

Christ," and the i-eixiark'-^hat, if they had a hope in Christ for 

thh life oriljri iiiiy wei^ ^ of ^all ineti tao&tm\^wJisSV^%* to^ ^^ssfe 

^itidabirtjrl remarks, ]j^'^is^rsx&itLy W i^s^i ^ 
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ject of the. chapter. Then, haying liftecl these inddenttik into 
the position of capitals, after the manner of his effort upon the 
passage last discussed^ and referring; the word aXi in the verse 
before us to his newly inaugurated ^'subjects of discourse! in thi^ 
previous conte:!^t," he would inaugurate the conclusion that the 
subjects of the resurrection, which is the theme of thi^ chapter, * 
are Christian believers only. Thus is he again in. his fQrmer 
mishap, of losing the subject in an. incidental side*brought,argUr , 
ment, 

^ The ^jasft of believers" was not the ." burden of the argu- 
jBent*' It was the. resurrection of the dead« $t. Paul, com- 
mences the chapter thus : ^'Moreover, brethren, I d,€clj^re unto 
you the gospel which I preached unto you, which ye ha^e 
received, and wherein >ye Bteod; b^y^whkh also ye are saved, 
if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye 
have believed in vain. JE'or I delivered unto you first of all, 
Ihat vrhich I also received, how that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the Scriptures." 

Here is a primary principle introduced, wliicli we will stop 
aiid settte in the outset, that we niay advance In the light of it. 
It involves the relation of Christ to mankind as their head, and 
the fepirit of that relation. " For I delivered (or preached) 
•unto you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures." For whom did Christ die ? For 
•believe]^ merely, as a class ? Then he iiad no such fact to 
preach to tl^^ Cprinthians on his firat visit Jo them, a^, that 
CUiriBl;,hadxliedibr..them^<r*for> thej^ w^]?e ibooMitot-heliefif}!^. 
Yet goini^ to tlmn^ as they then were, in their darkness and 
.unbelief, he preached to them first xffjaU, that Christ died fo^ 
•their sins. He did not go to them for a magical experiment, 
and stultify their minds, by requiring .them tQ create a truth by 
believing; when there was nothing to believe. He went tp 
them with tlie gospeV which is full of grace aiMl truth ad a sub- 
ject of faith. And, *^first o£ all/' he gave ^feeqa the.^suranoe 
of the Father's Jove for them, and puTpoae oi ^qkA^vsi^Cs^W^ 

iiMi JeguaCImBt his.San, bearing Wa T^«>tiX w(^BH>»&.^^ft^ 
^ thorn, tmd tbo8 snM by hia bteoA^Wi^ X^<\twwtT^ v»Sa»ir 
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ing love. But how did* he show that Christ di^d. for <taii! 
He showed this by addressing them as mai, as members of the 
great rational family of whom Christ was constitated head; 
and he had certified them in this same letter, xl. 3, that ^ the 
head of every man is Christ ; " — and his fiunihar teadiing on 
' this subject was, that it was die divine appointment, '* that he, 
bj the grace of Grod, should taste death for every man;" 
(Heb. ii. 9 ;) that he *^ gave himself a ransom for all." (1 Tim. 
ii. 6.) And the beloved John, eighteen hundred years before 
my opponent's day, repudiated his scheme of making Christ's 
mission a testimony of love to them that loved him first 
^ Herein is love," says this apostle, ''^ not that we loved God, 
l>ut that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.*^ ^ And he is the pn^tiation fi>r our sins ; and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole wcnid." 
(1 John ii. 2 ; iv. 10.) And, to return to Paul, he reiterates 
the same ; — ^ Feradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die." And tliis is as much as my opponent's theory 
admits of Jesus Christ. But the apostle bars out this robbery 
from Christ of his distinguishing glory, affimiing that ^ God 
oemmendeth his love toward us, in that while we w^« yet 
sinners Christ died for us ; and (hat, " when we were without 
strength, in doe time, Christ died for the ungodSy." (Bom. 
V. 6-8.) 

Such is'the doctrine which Paul had preached to the Cor- 
inthians when he ** declared unto them the gospel," deUvering 
unto them, ^rH of lai?, ^ how that Christ died lor our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures." The ^rst peraott phiml, in such 
cases, is a beautiful and familiar form when the expressitm 
relates to an interest of the body of which we are mend>ers. 
And now, with the recognition of this primary gospel doctrine, 
involving the death of Christ as the head of every man, attest- * 
ing the love of God to all the members of his body as heirs of 
immortality, the apostle proceeds to reason with the half-blind 

^Now, if Christ be preAc\wd iViaX \ia xaa« ^t»m^^ ^«sA>»« 
«r««»«««»g you that tli«re utio Tf^ust^j^^^^^^Oofc^tes^T 
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Whal now ia ihe 8ul\}ec|i? Mjop^nent ot^s down the 
great apostle from hh high position, which he says he occupied 
Jirst ofaS, as a minister of Christ's propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, of all the members of the body of which he is 
the heady even ^^ every man/'-^from this High position he sud- 
denly drag9 him down, and imposes upon him, as his main 
isubject ibr all this splendid chapter, the resurrection of the 
dead members of the Corinthian church /\ How miserably un- 
Paolrlik^ and vn-Christlike, the aspostle would have ap- 
l>eai:ed, if he could biive been thus narrowed down. And 'how 
disgustingly mean does my opponent make the Corinthian 
Christians appear, when he charges upon them that it was 
only the ** destiny " of the half-dozen of their friends of the 
Christian, party who h^d died, or ^^ fallen asle^^p in Christ/' 
about which they were "troubled." No. We know that we 
are authorized to ^peak. in their defence ajgain^t this impu- 
tation. We kQow what were their, natural affections, and 
what is th^ .spirit of the religion tl^ey had received, even love 
to neighbor as to 8el£ That was a recently formed church, 
composed of i^ew converts to the Christian name, not yet fully 
ondersjtaoding t|ie Christian system. « There were fathers, 
ipoiotl^rs, listers, brothers, wives, husbands, and children of 
th^se Christian ponyerts, ai^d thousands of kindreds and friends 
wlio had fallen into the sleep of death in their heathen un- 
belief. AH tl^69e they loved as well as they loved the few 
w4ip had jifst com^^ .with thejUy ^o profess the Christian name. 
The ne]¥ rel^ipp. tliey. j|[iad ^spoused would nQt s^ver those ties 
of love, Aor blot^out th^ fo^d remembr^mee^f tho^e loved de- . 
]wpff^ 4Vi«s. ThCrSp^itpf ^bis religiqa i^ the, pj^osite of such 
&igid and s^ta^uc jijiflueape. ]^o ; their concern was about the 
deatix^ of man, whiph of course ipyolved the destiny of them- 
selves and ^di*ed. Their, minds were npt wholly freed from 
the i^sienee of the^ Sadducean. party, which said, " there is no 
j^urr^t^go," or of tb^ |ieathen darkness, in which Paul said 
they were " without hope in the world." kn^, «Ai\t^'^i\x^%\sc^^ 
^if t0tbi3 mlmj^j stsLte of mind, Jfti^ ajjoaXV^ «»«^«»,— *^^^ "^^ 
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* 

Christ be pveaohed, that ht rose from tbe dead^ Ii6w sayaame 
of jou that there is no resun'eetion of the dead? " 

The subject, therefore, is the general one o^ the r^orreelioR 
of the haman dead, ia rehuion to whieh some of the CodMhiso 
church were in deabt, and even in positive dbbeli^ For 
some among them actually asserted that ^ there is mr reswree- 
tion of the dead." 

This is the matter which the apostle proceeds tt> argoe. He 
shows them that the resurrectioit of 'Christ was a' trttih whieh 
they mast have receiycd in cffder to become ChrislSaii^xiiseiples 
at alL And, taking the advaittajge of this admiUed A»et, he 
argues,—-" But if there be\no I'esurre^on of -the dead, tfaea 
is Christ not raised; and if Christ be not raisisfd, your #iith is 
vain, ye are yet in your sins.'- As If he had said, the whole 
Christian theory, in such case, being bailt upon &lseho<c^, 
there is no virtue in it to i^ork the moml purpose *wbi^ it 
propounds, aoMi you are all as if Obrii^t had not come, like the 
Gentiles at hrge, without God and without hope in- the world. 

"Then they also which are ftj^len asleep in -Christ are 
perished/' This my opponent uses as evidence tlmt Ihe^caisO 
of believers paly is the burd<ai of the ^ apostle's^ arg^rnenf. 
Thus he makes the apostle argue in a circle, and fi-ame yacaM 
and unoaea^ing sentences. He would make 'Faal to ntterthe 
mere truism, that ifthty ikai ar^ fallen mkt]^in 6%ri^ are*iKit 
raised froin the dead, then ihey that are fallm tuittpin G&riM 
are. perighed. It makes the premise and 'the dedDCtioa (all ^me. 
Uttt Paul's argument is wfii of so low an order* He -ttiig«B 
upoti the ponsldemfjoa <^ tlie pat^y €h&:iHiariiaed CbHn^iia«M 
llie oorc^ary^ that if the great doelaine df the' resarree^n of 
mankind from the state of the dead, of which the msihk result 
rection of Christ the head of eveiy man -was presented as an 
evidj^ce and pledge, was not a truth, then, with all the rest of 
the human dead, '^ they «&ovw^d are &llett asleep in Ci»^ 
(probably referring pdii;icalarly to those who had died inana^ 
i^/icfaai ior the name of Chriai) are ^^^msV^dL." TV«l u^they 
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nothitog. 'And hi^ coiltiiifties, ^^^^ if^ in tbk life only we iotre 
hope in Christ, We ate of all iki<^tt most miderabie/' Thepri- 
'ttiarr meaning of the word here relidered mls^vble, is rather, 
fiHidHe. As Clarke eiq)t«s6es itj thej were m^st to be pitied. 
It is bj a " pitiable "^ perTe»rsion that this remark of the 
apoeftle htm be^n utsed bj" some as a support to tlte position that 
the Christian religion does not yield an ample reward to its true 
• servants. Paul do6d not isay that wM their hope' in Chrkt f(»* 
innAOrtal life and goofd, the3r iv»re, even in that age, of all m^ 
most p$ttftbl(&. They were^ hlmed** abore aU men, Ihred a life 
of ^ joy tmspei^able and fall • of gloi^," -— even <^ plarymg m 
tlieir ttibulations.'' Bat^^, ipj IF th«y had hope-iu Chdst 
Mly fer tMs life, ad was the case tvhh thbse to whom he ap- 
^^leiiled, t)r t4»ey pe^eived Christ a» the Messiah, and here itbie 
Chrisfiaii name, and Ihus exposed themselves to all the conse- 
quent' external' persteieiitions and disadvantages^ and yet had not 
that hop^ imm^tiil whidi &fh6uld more tiian -coanterbakuiee all 
iHis^ they were, i«i ^^h^case, of atf m^n most to foe pitied, if 
Ihe itniagiAing of high worliHy advatYtages, throngh a temporal 
knigdorn to b6 set up by Christ, were the acme of theit hope 
ill Christ, they w^e doomed to reap only disappc^ntttieikt and 

'^imiiQie. "'' 

'PiVkjifeedin^ t^ith this magnificent theme, not eateritig to-a 
^ean, s)^^' spirit, but delveloping^ tlie spirit Of Him whd i^ the 
head of every man, the apbstle says^^But now is ChrlstrifiCn 
fi'dm Che' dead; itndbe^me*^tti^fh^ IVtiitB (^lot of dead Cor^ 
iiSthiaa <Chri9tikwl, blit> <>f them fk6i ftlepc Ftgt)6iiif» by man 

tioife di!iMhXti0t>iAMi^d^^ boi d«afh 

to a ati^^m^I' fa6t%'by mim eamr also t9i6riiMiln^^ the 

"^Bo t here agaih the eagle^ ey^ 6t^ mjr opponent* dlwovefa a 
Verbal ek>()<^hct; by \i^hlbh lie edshys t«'take>away the 'i»ptt x^ 
the dyiflgand the bereaved, by limiting tho fmwer of ttfeia 
Chnsl to" the tibolishing of deai^ He> tMMies the itet^ that 
^ where f>ar transiathn speaks <rf iV\fc * AtftaftL?'^^ -^^^«^ "^s*^ 
eoektoetfy (HintMbi Ae - oi^^d;* TVA*^ \A «a?}«i ^ W^^®^- 
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ter of flome aoeount, if the boing loade aliya ia laken aa the 
resurrection of life." Of oourse, if it is taken as the resurrec- 
tion of damnation, the extent of it is of no account. Nothing 
would be gained to the Destructiooist cause hy its limitatioQ* 
But if we aire disposed to take this resurrection, as Paul pre- 
sents it, to be an introduction of all its subjects i|ito 41 life m- 
iKortaly spiritual) heavenly, and glorious, my opponent would 
deem it of some account in the Dcstructionist -scale to BOt«, 
that ^ where our translation speaks of ^ the dead,' the article 
is commonly omitted in the original." He add:?, '^Tlie article 
is found only in verses 20 (baptized far the dead), 35, 42, 5J. 
Here the righteous d«ad, whether a part, or all mankind, a«e 
doubtless iateaded." ^^IhtMess.*' Tliis u a very compla- 
cent assumption of the ra^io quesition at issm^ aQ4 an assomp- 
tion ia favor of which tbQre is. not, a hint or iippjication in all 
the cither* They are all to becon^e riglUeou^4 to be sure, in 
the Insurrection life, — for they will be spiritual and glpriops, 
• — and, as Jesus said, ^^ wHl be xhe jchildi'en of Glod, being the 
children of the resurrocMpn." Bqt tp say.thft '< tl^e dead,"Jn 
the verses referred to, me^n» paly such as. were r<ighteo93 
before they died, i^ to tlirpw a.^a{f, S|, PfiuJi's testimony} and 
his gospel running through the whole of tliis chapter, and 
palming upon him a tlieory which be would, have resisted with 
as mneh spirit as lie rented th^ violence of Apafiias, Acts* 
X)cit.'3.< ! ,, 

^ X:be. dead,*' is a gonoriil and unliqfiit^d^xpres^ipn, referring 
to tho deoeasQd.of thQj'iiiKian kincl ;..a|nd( thei^eJs .np circum- 
staoc0 10 lim\ it^ 1^ ^it^er pf tliey^jr^ in this ..ci^haj^ter^ exaept 
the S9tb« ^^j&lse what sl^U they 4o who are baptised for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at all ? Why are th^y then baptised 
for the d«ad ?" Hfire the human tranaactioii referred to«¥ill 
reslirict the tei^^ those in substiti^tipn for, whom the rite of 
baptism was received by a living friend. But this refers it 
more probably to tho^e who died ^ut^idctlum in, tlie Christian 
church* For reference Is obvio\i&ly m^d& U^ve to a custom 
,mbicii is aickiK>w]ledge4 to b^ye at w^, ^wia \s^hw^^ \sw ^^ 
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clmrdi, of baptising a IMng person la the 9tead of one who 
bad died unbapttzed. And these unbaptized persons were most 
likely to have been unbelievers and non-professors. 

Bat as it respects the want of the article in the Greek, ki 
most of the cases where oor translation speaks of '' the dead,*? 
my opponent knows that the substantive, in the plural, indodes 
the arUcTe, being a noun of multitude, meaning the denttL 
And, generally, to read it in English without the article, would 
present clumsy specimens of reading. 

But we will accompany S(. Paul to Ihs dimax: *^Ibra$ 
tn Adam aS die, even $o in Ckritt dkM aU' he made idiveJ* 
Having already exposed the violence which my opponent does 
to the whole connection by assuming that t^e case of deceased 
Christians was the only matter of concern with the Corintfai- 
ans, and the burden o£ this extensive apostolical argument, I 
need not spend time an his new version of this 22d verse, 
which makes it to relid, *^ For as i^ (the deceased Oonnthian 
bdieve^) aU di^ in Adam, even so in Christ shall they all be 
made alive.^ If St. Peter ever had such a thought as this ^t 
through his brain, he has left no record of it, here or elsewhere. 

But my opponent is not himself satisfied with the metaiaor- 
phosis of the apostle, and he tries another experimentr He 
says, ^Tet gratiting that the word *aHj' in the first member ef * 
the verde, applies to all the children of Adam, it may, in ihe 
second member, apply to all the ^ children of God ' in Christ, and 
to none others.'* Now it is sufficient fi>r us^ to say, that St. Paul 
is guilty of no such hesitating, dodgii^, off^nd^on festimoi^. 
Hd was never"" corrupted from the simf^idty tliat is in Christ." 
* He presents' here, in a direct Und intelli^ble manner^ the rela- 
tions, respectively, of the two ibderal heads, to mankind^ and 
the nature of the inheritance which we have in each. And 
he honors the second '^eral head as sustaitting a relation to 
humanity as extensive as the first, and infinitely tnore intetrest- 
ing. " For as in Adam all die " — all what, or wliom ? All 
that die in Adam ? All that beVieve m CVvrvaX'l ^^ ^c^^a 
bU GeatUeaF No, all such tfuapering U aa «v\Vf «^'^^ N&Vctfc^- 
^Fent Ev^ybody faows .that wen i& tbft %\3Sa*VB»»cCT'^ ^^o^ 
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•^ . . - 

stood in this case, as belonging to or involved in the term oS, 

^ As in Adam all men die ;: even so in Chrii^ .shall all tnen be 

made alive." This rich testimony stands out here, as dear 

and decisive in its sense as the sun in its light; and the efforts 

^6f lAen to blot obt the sun in the heavens with a wet sponge, 

cbnld not have been more futile than have been' their efforts to 

blbt out the light of this witness of -Jesus. Hen may be im- 

. pelted bjr their ecdesiastical rebtions to give us a great, broad 

Adam, and a little, narrow Christ; but such men were not 

God^ counselliArs in the device of the gospel scheme. 

We have heen mdst cleaHj, in our study of the general 
spirit: and purpose of the Saviour's mission as exhibited in thd 
Soripttires, that the bestowment of life and good upon man- 
}tmA through him is to be at extensive, and mare abundant, 
than the reign df death and evil through the Adamic or earthly 
Hatm-e.' And) as it respects the reading of mm as involved in 
the -word cdi in this 22d verse, the same apostle fills out the ex- 
pression^, in treating th6 same subject of the relation to man- 
kiild sustained i*espe6tively by the t^^o Adams as federal headd, 
in'Roni; V; 18; "Therefore, as by the offence of one, judg- 
ment cam^ upon ' ail 'met! to condemnation; even so, by thd 
Hghteonsnessttf oncj the free gifl csitae upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life." -^ It would tK>t;be in place for me to detain the 
li^ader here with an expositibn of the sense and manner in 
^ibh the tiffencfe' of one bi-ought <he judgment of condemns* 
tion u|^on all men,- and in which the ri^iteousness of the other 
federal head shallbe effectual upon alt rflen unto tlie justifica- 
tion' 6fiifb. Tlje m^itter now in lUmd-is the equal ext^nsive- 
hessof the relatioitofCiwist' to mankind aa their head, whh 
that ef Adam,- — and the sufficiency of Gbd's purpose and grace 
iti Christ to cover and exterminate the reign of death and evil. 

But my opponent loves Destructionism, and lie has yet an- 
other expedient for screenjng it from the uttesrly annihilating 
force of the gospel woni in the chapter, bqfore us. He says : -r* 

^^But admitting that the word'tcW ».^\i\Vii,,\TvA\i^^^<aasA 
chase, to the whole human ra«sc,'we fttid Va \\Sfexv^*x.v n««»^ 
^tineihn r^hleh naty imply ti T^uTy%<!^Vwv ^ %«Mi^' V^ ««< 
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demnation.' . * Bnt every man in his own ord^; Christ the 
first fruits, afterwards they (hat are Chrisfs, at his coming.' 
Here it seems to be implied that there are some who are not 
CbristV 

It is sufficient to remark here, that nothing. is implied in the 
oi-der of the harvest referred to, which denotes a distir^tion 
of character and condition -^in the resurreetion state. On the 
present admission the 22d verse declares the resurrection: to 
life in Christ of all men. Then the next verse adds, ^^ But 
every man m his own order."- There were two orders in tlwj 
liarvest conducted under. tlie Mosaic rule,- viz ^ the.fii'st friwts, 
and the general harvest. And the Divine acceptance of diQ 
first fniits signified tlie blessing of the wh6le harvest. Sohere^ 
in the universal resurrection ;-— Christ the first f^uitS'; then 
the great harvest, that is, all men, being' all CHrist'^s,^^ — his by 
gift^ — and in another sense his by purchase, as he gave, hinii' 
self a ransom for all, — ^^and members of 'his mystic body, bfi 
being the head of every man, — all shall be made alive at Ids 
coming. Whether this coming is progressively to every man 
subsequent to mortal dissolution, through' the w(»*king of the 
power of life, — or whether it be simultaneously at a future 
time, -^ the result is th^ same. They shall be made alive m 
Christ ; so that, as they die in Adam .through an inheritance 
of the Adamic or earthly nature, tliey shall live^ in Qhvi^t ini 
an inheritance of the heavenly nature of which he is the repi^o* 
sentative. And the condition of that resurrection life is beautit 
fully described in vei'ses 42-49. . : ,; r. 

But here is another testimony of^St. Paid cm rthe wibject ofi 
the- resurrection, which sweeps away witli a direct aim and a 
discriminative expression, all the mists of dpubt whieh> learned 
art for a bad cause has attempted to throw over the univei*sality 
of tlie work of life in the destruction of death in victory. 

"And Irnye hope towaini God, which they themselves als< 
allow, that there shall be a resurrection oC the dj^i^ji^ \i^^.\\ ^^ 
ihsjust and unmsL" Apts xxiv. 15. 
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Paul anneances the prominent and dtstinetive doctrine c 
gospel in the usual New Testament manner ; to wit, ^ that 
shall be a resurrection of the dead." This means pre< 
what '^ the resurrection of the dead " always meaiis, ffon 
mouth of Jesus and the pens of his apostles. And no 
will withhold the special and interpretative parts of this 
sage, until we have afforded the. expert in human theoloc 
opportunity to ply to it his instruments of Bible torture 
Bible contraction. And in this work he will vehemently 
' the fact, that in the original €/i this^ verse the article is wai 
and it should therefore be read, dead persons. Nothing i 
therefore, is taught in this passage, than that there sha 
a resurrection of dead persons^ — that is, some dead per 
— - meamag, of course, the righteous. And thence he 
quote, upon the run, a score of fj-agmentary texts where \ 
distinguishing ^vor is spoken of as appertaining to tlfe i 
eous, or to those that believe. But before we spend the 
in hunting over those fragments in their connections, to a 
tain the various subjects of discourse to which tiiey belong 
will hear St. Paul's whole testimony in this passage before 
2. ^ Both of the just and uiyust." Why should St. Paa 
this instance, have taken this particular pains^ seemhagly 
forming a work of supererogation, by going ' so fully 
detail, in the way of defining his position on tlie doctrin 
the resurrection ? Was it by the' dictates of the spiri 
prophecy, foreseeing what sad work the selfishness tind I 
heartedness of men would in a futuiie age striYO to mak< 
perversion and limitation, of the fullest and richest g< 
teachings ? Or wea*e there some half-converted Sadducee 
his time, who, from saying " there is no resurrection," cam 
admit the resurrection of their party, who must always be ' 
just ? " Whatever may have been the immediate prora 
of Paul at the time, I am gratefully imiDressed th«at there 
providence in it, giving us this explicit explanation, which 
effective bar against the limitation to a party of the imra 
resurrection. He distinctly expVa.\ua i\\a.t vW C\\V\%!C\^\i. ^w 
of the resasrection embraces all men, o? a\\ «i\^wi\«t^ 



eoBB and imrigliteous. And this h lthe4detff»e whkh is tbe 
burden of the discussion through the whete of that glorious 
fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 

But then shall not ^ the unrighteous come up by the resurrec- 
tion into a life which i^ll be but a protraoted tiiroe of agonj, 
to terBiin»t« after a long time in tlie destFuction of tlieir be- 
ing ? No* Is such the ^' life and immortality bi*ooght to ligl»t 
through the gospel ? " — the ** grace and truth which came bj 
Jesus Christ?"-— the "good tidings of great joy wJikh sliaR^ 
be to all people ? " No. " Let God be true, and every man 
a liar." No ; I challenge all- the schools of biblical critics in 
Christendom, to pmduce tiie evidenee of any other tlian two 
states of eidstenee to 4nan ; to^ wit, tlie natural and the spiritual ; 
the earthly and the heavenly ; the corruptible and tlia iaeorrup- 
iskikei the mortal and the immortal ;« tbe likeness of Adam and 
the likeness of Cbri>9t. Deslrnctioaisls talk long and loud of 
theOrClhodox absurdity ol' eternal life in death, i^ man. in war 
mortality, sufTeiing a living, eternal death. But to say that, 
when as in Adun all die^ even so in Christ shall a^ be made 
aliv^, — that witen all meuj the just and the unjust, shall be 
raised from' the state of death, spiritual, incorruptible, immor- 
tai^ heavenly, and glorious, tlien the greater part shall oorxu|it, 
agonize, and die off ffu'ever, — this is the sublimation of al>- 
surdity. 

3. But the apostle sets due guard against this oormptioR 
of the higher life, by anothei* phrase in this same address 
to Feiix. *^And kavf hope toward G^dJ' The resurrection 
of the dead, all the dead, even of the unjust, iv^as a subjeet 
of grateful and joyful hope to the noble and warm-hearted 
Christian apostle* 

Professor Hudson, noticing our argament from tliis hope in 
our discussion with Dr. Adams, says: — 

*• The Scriptures elsewhere speak of things partly good and 

partly evil as a matter of thanks. There is an a^j^areat ia- 

stance in Bom. vL 17 : "God be tVianked, \W\. ^^. x*^\^ ^^ 

servants of sin ; but ye have obeyed from \\\fe \ve»s\. ^^"5v^. ^^s«TC^ 

of doctnae which was delivered unto yo«l." A. ^^3wnK« «aKEi 



file oceoffski Ae.lMdi FsaStm: ^< Obf ^^e dianfc^.^ « -^<>r4iifi| 
that fiimote Egypt in their first-born f, .. , . and slew famous 
kings; for his mercy endiireth forever." Such thanksgiving 
seems at least as misanthropic as Paul's * hope ' in question." | 

But these references IImL entirely to show imsj pftrallel of tlie \ 
purely fiendish spiiat which is^ ascribed to Paul by fiirpiogapoa 
him the he^ae which both- Dr. Adams ^uid^Pj^* Hudson ascribe 
to him* We are surprised that oiwr friend, takes, the words 
quoted &om Fautio the B^sNnans in. the. sense he ^es th^ 
We tliiak the common seaae of Christendom /lyill accq>t the 
tvendering ^f tlie London Improvjed VemiiHija^ foUows : "^fiut 
shanks be to God, that though ye were .the eervanti^ o{ sij^. jet 
ye have obeyed fi»ai the heairt tlie: form of doet4ne to wbkb 
ye were delivered over*" .,, i, r ;. 

Din^fa Ihanksgivto^ lo God' for bisrjudgmeyD^ ^Pf¥3l ^1^^ 
by wbusb Jbte foiled/ the rpurpose of her 8aonarch.,to destcpj 
Israel) iei{a^casewhiah bears no .shade of .fesewUaoce.^jLhe 
Jbope which hae^ been chained upon PauU When pu^ envies 
^(it^oiir ]»ii% it is matter of .joy if Pr^videfice^verta fi*Qm U9 
4he bUkWy even if it: be by causing i<t to faUtHpon.jtM en^m^' 
iieads* Bat my friend alleges4)NStrSt.Pai4» wAfP.^ohi9tai;Uj 
jstating be^e his opposers the sublime dqctrin^ of 4he'$psp!^1' 
took parUeular pains to designate a m<yor ^port^n of rhi& f<^llo^- 
men, who never iiyured him nor wished hia inju^ry, ai\d n^anf 
«f whom never injured ai»ypne,,wjth refei^^ce.jU) wboi^ be 
;^ope<^ that God would not permit them to 4^^jC^ \^^ sl^P ¥ 
deathybut .that he vio\xld . raise, .them upior th^ mei^e. sak^ pf 
tormenting, them a wiule, mare or .]es^ aQid killiiig, thc^ off 
Agmia fii^aUy and forever I What m^n, v^ho has^a .huqian, hearty 
especially a Christian heart, if he. could believe. t))M Pa^l 
had such a satanic heart as that, would e?ei:,.wai^t ,tO; read his . 
writings again ? . ,, , 

It avails my opponent nothing to name calamities which we 

could not hope for, btit^ which nevertheless do come. He 

k^ows our faith enjoys the assurance that even all those un- 

,<feAu;^i[iie (ji^laqaities.ftn^ ^\U^ viXack G^^ c^WmV^-^'^o^^v 

^ni/e &r^pod Yet: jeT^n Vnti ^\** V>e:« oi vV ^w^ w^vjSs»^ 
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jDf'Clr<>d$ We sboiiM be taken to be teftdibeii (xr Hetidsr if ^wt 
should distinguisk those calamities as separate events, aiid stijr 
^e iiope fortbem* Mn H> indeed exhibits thi^ feeling, when 
lie says, ^^ I should never have hoped for the Lisbon earth- 
quake/' This is a creditable protestation. But Paul did hope 
fer the- resurrection of the unjust And he signalizes tli^ 
resurrecdon of this portion e£ humanity as peculiarly a subject 
of Christian hope, and that kk and of itself* It is so. For 
when, unto them respectively, death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory, tears shall be wiped away from off all their faces# 

Mr. H., in this connection, throws in the expression, ^ Now 
Christ very strongly asserted some sort of twofold resurrec- 
tion, — of well-doers to life and of evil-doers to condemnation. 
Does the latter sound like a thing desirable ?" Again : ^^ The 
resurrection of, the -unjust, thou^ it be unio condemnation, 
and to the ^second death,^" etc» We had not expected this 
sort of running together of detatshed fragments of different pas- 
sages which relate to entirely different subjects, from a bibli- 
cal scholar not utterly creed-bound. There is no ^euch thing 
taught in the Bible, as tho^ initiation of any portion of man- 
kind into a state of condemnation, or into a >* second death/' by 
the immortal resurrection. The uniform testimony of the gos- 
pel in relatbn to the future life disallows such a raonstrosi^. 
But, let it be remarked, that even the temporcd evils which 
were signified by the coming forth from, not Aocfef, but nme- 
mtois, unto condemnation, were never spoken of by Christians 
as subjects of Christian hope. Jesus wept in view of these 
calamities which he saw-that some of his people would suffer ; 
and St Paul was in much heaviness and sorrow in cohsidera- 
tion'^of them. * But for the resurrection of the dead, even of the 
nnftisty Paul devoutly hoped. It was a prominent and soul- 
inspiring doctrine of the gospel, for which he was called in 
question. 

But here is a sentence which appalls us : — 

**But if their resurrection be itself the o^er^ONnKi^^ ^^ '^^ 
foantMn of life, it they who * will not come Ic^CVsml \\3s»X^C«sr?5 
majr have life ' do yet in spite of themse\ve% gfe^ «««^ ^^^^®^ 
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they wish, 8o that they did by instalments and even die haid, I 
can rejoice ia all the preteraatomi life thegr have." 

I hardly know bow to express the emotions of Ibeifng €tcM, 
by this remarkable sentence. (I fear lest my fkithfulne^ with 
my friend's sentiments and manner of argument, should be con- 
strued into discourtesy towards him personally. But I wonid 
have my ingenuous expressions of personal regard which were 
given in the outset suiDce on that point, aod Woiild have tH 
reader give his attention now entirely to principles and argu- 
ments.) In respect to the last quoted expression of views and 
feelings, when I recall to mind the pleasant countenance and 
genial soul of tny friend, I wonder tlmt Uie expression cotiid 
ever have rolled from his pen. . At first I thought it was tL 
falsification of the Scripture adage, "A sweet fountain cannot 
send forth bitter waters.** But on reflection I perceive that the 
i*elation of cause and effect holds good even here. For the 
sentence under notice came from an adequate and kmdred 
cause, which was not his own good heart, but the flehdrsh ci^ed 
in his head. 

Let us analyse the sentence. In the first place, the resur- 
rection power is represented as " the overflowing of the fbun- 
tain of life,** sending down a flood of life whl6h has no reference 
to individuals, blit to the mass, causing to germinate and Vege- 
tate into a perfect and ever-enduring exisience those whose 
virtues in this life lefl ah unctron in their mortal iiemains strflf- 
cient to absorb it in adequate fulness, — and furthermore flow- 
ing over upon the sleeping a^es of little children and adult 
unbelievers whose virtues had embalmed them with no sucfa 
unction, and revivifying ^em too. But upon these it shall not 
act with an assimilating force, but with a quickening force that 
shall animate antagonisms and produce violent contortions, and 
force from their agonized bosoms, especially with reference to 
this '' second instalment " of life, the exclamations framed for 
them by Dr. Young: — 

*' Father of mercies \ v?\\y trom sWaxiX. «ax^ , 
Didst tliou awake and cutsfc n\<i Vwxo Vvrii'l 
Push into being a reverse oi Wee»^ • 
And animate a tHod wUU «acry V 
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perbiipd fer ig^ they wiU ^^die by inslndments, And die Iiftird ;'* 
and Prof. H. ^ can rejoice in all the preternatural life they 
have ! *' If the Professor himself should be so fortunate, which, 
according to his theory is uncertain, as to leave a sufficient 
tinction in his bones for the assimilating process of ^< the over*" 
flowing of the fountain of life ^ to work him into a perfect and 
ever-enduring organism, and his dear child, who fell asleep in 
death with a kiss of love, and an expressed wish to meet liid 
loved father again, falls a little fihort of the requisite degree of 
virtue, comes forth a monster, animated by this "^ preternatural 
life " with misery, rolling up his bloodshot eyes with imploring 
gaze upon his observant father and all the powers of heaven, 
for some medicinal appHance that shall give him relief, but 
supplicating all in vain — wearing away long years or ages in 
writhings of anguish and bowlings of torment, and at length, 
worn and wasted, ^' dies by instalments and dies hard,'' — the 
good Professor " can rejoice in all this preternatural life " thus 
forced upon his son, which was a protracted throe of agoQy I 

Gentle reader, do not judge my friend rashly, as if an evil 
spirit had taken away his heart of ilesh and given him a heart 
of stone. This is not the language of his heart. It is an echo 
of his creed, which has not penetrated his heart, but only his 
head. lie has a heart which will never rest until his faith 
shall be enlarged and exalted. 

Mr. H. puts forth this inquiry : — 

" Why should Universalists dwell so much on * the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust ' (Acts xxiv. 1«7), 
as Uteraly while they take as simply ifiarcU or apiritual the words 
in John v. 28, 29 ? ^- ' All that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurr^tion of condemnation.' " 

This question was answered long before \i^ «k^<^^\\.« "IlV^ 
''the resuTrecUon of the dead,** ia tlie AiacowT^^ o^ ^«o\. x^- 
ferred to, ia the literal resurrection, ia a fact B^Vaaffiiii^^ wsX ^sv ^^ 
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the language in which it is uttered, and the circumstances and 
surroundings. But that, not ^ the resurrectioa of the dead" 
from kadiSj but coming forth from mnemioisy the sepnlcbrei, 
some to life and some to condemnation, in John y^ in parallel 
with the awaking from Ui&dust, in ,P^n. xii., which is pbioly 
interpreted by connections as referring to the judgment which 
should termu^ate the Jewish ngj^ ; -rr^hiM^ Uua ,(evey^|, X »^, is 
not the liteml resurrep^io^, if so cjeai'ly manifest by the lan- 
guage and character of the description, and the subject of dis- 
ooarse in trbdvctorj to.it, that some of the ablest cominentators 
whose creed would iiare desired aid frMyLtbe construction of 
it as literal, have been constrained by liooest conviction to re- 
ceive it a9^gurative,'af&d' as referrii^ to 'the same event to 
which we a^ly it. 

For a fuU. and critical discussion of .this passage in John v., 
and of Hthe resurneetion «f th&just," aad of 4he grea* doetriae 
of the immortal resurrection of • the human dead, see the Adams 
and Cobb Discussion, chapter iii., befcRre referred to. 

In my next chapter, I will examine the DestruelioBifits' 
ftt^gnmeat for ^e destruction of the TesurreeUoor^f life* 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THK DKSTRUCTiONISTS' DIRECT BIBLE AHCrMEKT FOR 

ANNIHILATION. 

Having exliibited the great gospel doctrine of the resur- 
rection, which comprises the future immortal life of all the 
Adamic family, and having also exposed the futility of all 
efforts to corrupt, limit, or fritter away this sublime doctrine of 

* *' grace and truth," I will now devote a brief chapt^ to an in- 
spection of the direct proofs which Destructiooists put forward 
in support of their hypothesis? to wit, tliat there is a work of 
death and destruction to succeed the resurrection, and make a 
final prey of' countless millions of the resnrrectioned ofispriag 
of God for whom Christ died. : 

In ray chapter i, of this Discussion, I reviewed so muck of 
my opponent's argument from " the general tenor of the Scrip- 
ture language," as would make natural death the destruction 
of the whole being ; and in the same connection I showed how 
<»learly the obvious sense of the passages he quotes to illustrate 
the Scripture usage of the verbs to perish and to be destroyedj 
and the substantives perdition and destmctiony forbids their 
application to a remediless extinguishment of existence, either 
before or after the resurrection. But now I come to examine 
the direct proofs, alleged from the Scriptures, of destruction 
after the. resurrection. ' 

And here I lay down my pen, and reperuse what Prof. 
Hudson has presented us, with a direct refercQce to this point, 
— and I confess that I am at a loss to decide what he really 
intends to have his Scripture quotations and references signify. 
He gives us numerous references to ScvV^lxit^ \fciA& ^\^OcL^cftRi- 
agnize a difference between the charactet axv\ eoTiftiVctfsiv ^*l ^^ 

righteous and the wicked, the beUe^et esi^ X^ctfi \s5&i^\«^«^ 
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woa^twhtTt or other ; but what distinct point in eontroTenj he 
moans to make those texts establish, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine* This mach, howerer, I am anthorized b^ his own fram- 
ing of the main matter of discussion between us, to conclude 
tliat he aims on the whole to maintain ; yiz^ ^ 77ie titter extinc- 
tion of an unregenerate portion of human beings." And if he 
has any Scripture quotations at all for the proof of this afiirm 
ative position of his, we maj expect to find the strongest of 
them in the Sd section of his chapter iii. And here is the 
passage which he seems to fasten on as the most decisiye : — 

Matt. X. 28. ^^ Fear not them which kill the bodj, but are 
not able to kill the soul ; but rather fear him winch is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.'' Compare Luke xi. 5. 

In my discussion with Dr. Adams, chapter i., sectiiHi ii^ 
the reader will find a full exposition of the philology, and 
S(3^pture usage throughout, of geherma^ and a critical and ex- 
Clgetical explanation of the entire expression of this particular 
passage. It is unnecessary, ihereloire, that I repeat the same 
in this place. Indeed, I dp not see that Prof. H. undertakes 
to^ult my exposition of this passage. Beferring to the Tiew 
which I maintain- in that exposition, which takes the word 
'^ soul" (p^uke) in the sense of the animal life, and the phrase 
^ soul and body " to be proyerbial, and the whole phn^e in 
hand to denote an. utter destruction, temporally, — he concludes 
that, ^ in a Bible that says nothing about an immortal soul, this 
interpretation is quite formidable." But he adds, ^' Admitting 
the phrase to be prorerbial, it remains to be shown that the 
destruction named spai*es a principle of immortality, of whieh 
the Scriptures say nothing." Again he says, '< It will remain 
for the Universalist to show tliat the Jews who suffered that 
punishment have any resuri'ection, either to ^ everlasting life' 
or to izam.ortality." 

If it were not that I had great confidence in the honor and 
integrity of my opponent, I should have queried here whether • 
his purpose in stich suggestions were to enlighten or to confuse. 
Snreljf he could not have snpi^<b^ \Wv >}ek^^ ^\)i^gi^^\x^w% im« 
pljr my dmimeDt against ftie tJni^ex^ssiaaX. ^vcOss w \\v S.^^^ ^^ 



iddmiite aonHiUajtion* Wiien it is admitted that tba pilJm i^ 
^ aiuj«al life, 9xd ib$X Xh^ defitriieii<Mi of pmAe mad 09mm 
«fi jfehmiw denotes ^' an utter destraoCioii) temporallj/' then, so 
iw M this passage 13 co&ceiiied^ that is all. And if there la 
anj argismefit fer furtber deslnietioD to preeluda resurreetiony 
i» the sa^f^ng that ''it remaiiis to be shown that the destrttetkni 
named apm-es a principle ef immortslity," er ''tibat the Jewa 
who suff^HPed that puaatishment ha^f^ aorf resorrectiea, either to 
ererlastifig life oir to immertalitj," then tiie same argument ia 
good i^ainst all recorery and all hmmaa immortalitj* When* 
erer the passage b road^ ^^ In the daj tlmt Ihou eatesi thef^eof 
thou shsik surefy die," it may be replied that ''it remiuns to 
be shown that thej who suffer this death have Kay cesoffree- 
tiofi.'* When the passage ia read, ^ Tiie rightaocis perisheth, 
and no man lajeth it to heart," we maj gravelj arge that "ii 
rmaaiaa to be ishown that^ p^iahing^ as the ri^teeius do^ the 

' deitroetbci spares any principle of immortality " There imra 
no end to oonlhsioii in this line of argamenL 

I tepeal, when it is conceded that the destreetimi in the 
^ript mpe belbro us Is temporal detraction, nothing fiirdier 
ean be argued from this passage. AmA as it respects the xe^ 
wpveetion of the subjects oi this " penithment of gi^cKinai," we 
proved in the pfee^ii^ chafer ^^^ t^at there shall be a refr" 
tirreetien of ite dead, both of the just amd nnjnat " ' And that 
tiiere fl^mll be aaloCher and more terrible destrmfttion heytmA 
the resnrrectio^ is an aasumption of my opponent, of mMfik 
we are looking for pnx)f. And suoely that ptoof cannot bo 
fbmd in the reeoM of a ease of des^uction wkida pieeedofl t!a» 
resurrection. * 

But^ lor this, mj friend risks yet another elfort upon the 
passage beftu^ us. Taking our viewof " gehenaa puniabmeni'* 
as " signifying simply the severest judgment," he aiigues from * 
thi» its reference to uldasate annihila^on, because that, ia 
Borerer tiuin temporal destruetioa. Now there is danger e€ 
fitretching an argument so nnnaiairaily as to bceak it. M^ 
friend rung tbia buzard in the present \iisiUx\fis&« "Vl V^ "o^^ 

sr^e against us, that £nal annihilation mu^Xie toa^w^M"^^ 
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^ ptmithment of gehensa/' because that is severer than temporal 
destruction, the Orthodox may, with the same plea, argue that 
endless torment is denoted by it, because this is yet severer 
than annihiUtion. He will hence see that there is no safbty 
in departing from the rule of Scripture interpretation by a just 
exegesis. When we find that, to the Jews, by adoption and 
usage, gehenna became an etnblem of the sorest calamity or 
severest punishment, this finding does not involve the conces- 
sion that it was, in the usage of their prophets, an emblem of 
the greatest evil that an almighty and cunning fiend could pos- 
sibly devise. That which was signified by it was the sorest of 
real judgments of which God's spirit inspired them to warn 
the people. 

Mr. Hudson's quotations from the Targums and Talmud, for 
expressions some of which se^m to import the do<itrinc of 
ultimate destruction to some of mankind, and which constirne 
some paissages of the prophets as indicating that doctrine, are 
of no value in this discussion. We were all well aware, for 
our divine teacher had told us so, that the Jewish rabbies, 
even of his time inculcated sentiments which they presumed 
to denominate annotations on the Scriptures, which were not 
only unauthorized by the law, but even perverted and falsified 
the law, and made it void.* But even these' perverters of 
God's word, in ottr Saviour's time, had not corrupted the use of 
gehenna to the emblemizing of any other than temporal pun- 
ishments. 2%e Talmud is a genevsl name of records made of 
the rabbinical traditions, which were specially and repeatedly 
condemned by Jesus^ in such manner as I have just noticed, 
and against the reception of which he expressly warned his 
disciples, lliese records were made in fragments, at different 
times, and were not completed until the second or third cen- 
tury, or later. We cannot admit them as New Testament 
conimentaries. But the Talmud does not apply gehenna to 
any after-death condition. 'And the earliest Targnm, or rab- 

*Matt xy. S, 6 ; Mark vii. 9, la \ "MUtV. it\u. ^ A^ A^\ ^a3aV^m,\^\ 
Zttke.xii.i. 
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binical paraphrase and commentarj of Scripture, which invents 
such & use of gehenna, that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, was prob- 
ably composed as late as the/ourth century, or later.* 

Again, speaking of Schleusner's statement, which is quoted 
into our exposition referred to by the note at the foot of this 
page, that among the Jews ^^any severe punishment, espe- 
cially a . shameful kind of death, was denominated gehenna,** 
Mr. H. says, ^ Setting out &om this uriew, wq naturally inquire 
how the Jews themselves came to use the term gehenna. Its 
general import is likely to appear in their traditions, though in 
these traditions may be many things foolish and pueiile." To 
this I reply that, as just remarked, the use of gehenna as an 
emblem or a descriptive name of any. state of punishment be- 
yond temporal destruction, had not crept into the Jewish tradi- 
tions in our. Saviour's time.. And bow it came to be so used 
by Jewish rabbies in lat^sr. times, as they popularized and in- 
tensified the .Tartarian machinery of partially adopted heathen 
fables, is a question easily answered. When any sect, holding 
the Scriptures, either Old Testament or New, or botli, as reli- 
gious, authority, adopts a new dogma, they naturally hunt oyer 
thfiir Sacred Book for phraseology which they may make to 
apply, to their adopted dogma- Just so did the early gentile 
ChrisUan teachers^ after the age of, special inspiration. They 
came under the Christian denomination by receiving the testis 
mony of the Messiahship of Jesus, and the Christian Scriptures 
aa their text-book. But they brought with them, apd this of 
necessity, much of the Eastern philosophies in which they were 
educated and of which they had been teachers, and explained 
much of the Scriptures by those philosophies. An instructive 
instance of this kind is quoted by my opponent, Affiimative, 
c. iv. § 3* Of Justin Martyr, who was a Platonic philosopher 
before conversion to the Christian name, he says, '^ He re- 
garded man as on probation during life, awaiting a judgment 
after the resurrection. * Plato,' he says, * held that the wicked 



* For particular information on the dates oi t\\«> T«c^m%, w^ wx"^^- 
cassion wiUTVr. Adams, c. i. 4 2, before xefettfeai \o. 
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Will Stand before Minos and Rhodamantbiifl, to te ptonfelidl by 
tbem. We bold the 'same event, but beibre Cbrist as jodge " 
Here we have a specimen of tbe early presumption, perfaapi b 
may bare been the first kistanee, of perverting the te^imoiuei 
of tbe New Testament on judgment, bj applying tbeai^ aot to 
tbe subjects to which the inspired teachers appMed tbem, Init 
to tbe fabulous transactions of the fabukwia regiont of the Pbt* 
tonk poesy and pbiloBophy. And I thank my oppcment &r I 
tbe tnithfbl remark, that ^the severe faith was a bordento I 
Justin's own mind. Tet tlie dpinien^ beiag onoe expressed, ia : 
an hour of darkness^ and in a book of phiksopby to make it | 
respectable, was able to hold its way in the cbttrehw'- And it j 
is in the kindest spirit that 1 invito my w<Mhy fHend to re- 
examine himself, how tAr his own application of the Scriptors ' 
testimonies on judgment and ireti*ibtttioa is bot theJu>Uin^iU 
%tfay in his mind of tbe pracitiees oi hatf-4ieathenked Jews aad 
half-Chri8tiani£ed he«th€(n< But move of this whaa we come 
to the Historical Chapter. 

In respect to the destrikfii^m 4f sme/ <md M^nbt ^Aiwat, 
Prof. H. refers to the exposition of lUv. H« Ballon, 2d, D. IX, 
as admitting that << tbe danger here Ascribed is anatbilatkHii/ 
Dr. Ballou does, indeed, en^oneoady as we hare kmg believed,* 
explain the destraction of soul and body ia gefaemia to import 
annihilation, or the desii^uotion of the very principia of exist'* 
ence along with the body. B«t be does not adasit that there 
was any danger of the execution of sueb extinction of beii^ on 
the disciples^ He explains it as a sample reference. to the 
Divine power, as where it is faid, ^ 6od is able of these fitonei 
to raise up children to Abraham." He does nol admit that 
there is any more probability of Ifae literal occurrence of one 
event tlian of the other. But I agree with Mr. Hudson that 
there was real danger of the oeeurn^iee of the destmetion here 
signified; and what that destruction is I have explained in a 
manner satisfactory to myself, in the chapter and section of my 
dlscassmi with Dr. Adanas, beiore T^^peaX^^^ ^\\ft^ 
But, so far as it respeoU my oi^vow^xi^''^ ^x^ ^^ ^3aj& ^MMsasg. 
of Scripture in direct pTOa£o£ ^stiu^oii.\^raA«fe^«««^ 
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tion, t need have said but a word upoii it. tn the advocacy of 
a theory trhith denies that man lias aiiy soul that survives th^ 
dissoiathon of the body, and tenaciously maintains that t\\^ 
PSXTKE is the animal Kfe^ it Is merely farcical to talk of the 
destruction of the p&xke and 9oma in gehenna, as deiiotitig 
ihore than temporal destruction. 

In respect to the figurative use of gehenna^ Mr. Hudson 
says, ^ Universalists maintain tliat the special punishment of 
gehenna Was accomplished in the destruction of Jerusalem, in 
fulfilment of the prophecies in Jer. vii. 31-34 ; xix. 6-13. It 
seems to me difficult to refer all the passages that contain 
the expression, particularly James iii. 6, to that particular 
event.*' This is (unintentional on his part) a misrepresenta- 
tion* Time, we find, in the destruction of the Jewish city, 
church, and polity, the fulfilment of the special prophecies of 
ihe punishment of gehenna, that is, of the judgment which 
should make that city like Tophet, in ghe hen Hinnonu But 
we do not maintain that gehenna, in ►the Jewish usage, em- 
bleraized nothing else but that particular judgment. In our 
discussion with Dr. Adams wc adopt the statement of Schleus- 
ner above quoted ; and we add, what eminent biblical critics 
have substantially said, tlwtt the valley of Hinnom having 
become a scene of loathing to the Jews, it was used as an 
emblem of whatever was odious and fruitful of evil. And this 
view of its metaphorical use makes its application by James 
most strikingly appropriate, describing the unruly tongue as 
set on fire of gehenna ; and likewise its use by Jesus Iri his 
description of the converts of tlie Pharisees, who were twofold 
more the children of gehenna than their teachers. 

Mr. Hudson's next and " last Scripture proof direct to the 
present question, that *of destruction after the resurrection to 
life from the dead, or from the state of death, is the following : 

2 Pet. ii. 12 : << But these, as natural brute beasts, made to 
be taken and destroyed, speak evil of iVv^ Wxyjv^ >3s\ft73 xx^^«r 
Btand not; and shall utterly perisih m iWvt ovm Q«rro.'^^c«ssir 

/ referird to ihi9, and sufficiend^ coxwafitAfc^ xx^!^ "^"^'^^ 
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chap. L, in discussing the fissumption tbat annihilation is t^e 
* penalty of sin. But this passage so naturally explains itself 
— that is, it so literally describes a destruction which would 
naturally result fi*om the corruptions of life with the persons 
'spoken of, that no thorough biblical student could think for a 
moment of inferring from it any thing else but temporal de- 
struction. 

But my opponent says : '^ Granting, for argument's sake, 
tl|^t this refers to a temporal destruction." jPor argumenf$ 
Bake f We don't want any such granting. We want, first of all, 
to know what you will insist upon for trutli'S' sake^ If you 
think this means any thing more than temporal destruction^ 
give us at least one reason for thinking so. But we will hear 
you through. " Granting, for argument's sake, that this refers 
to temporal destruction, it will remain for the Universalist to 
show that the phrase ^ shall utterly perish ' allows a subsequent 
resurrection to immortality." This is Tirtually the same de- 
mand upon Universalists made in a case just before noticed, in 
telatioo to the destruction of soul and body in gehenna. And 
I repeat my answer here : The recovery from all temporal 
destructions is found in that subHme subject of Christian hcpe 
in Gody to wit, " the resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust/' It is for another and final destruction beyond 
this victory of life, that we are looking, and looking too, thank 
Godv in vain I And this is the main question between me and 
my learned opponent, whetlier, after death shall be swallowed 
up in the victory of life, that victory of life shall be transientv 
and Bhall itself be swallowed up in the victory of death, and 
death's second victory shall be final. I greatly and piously 
rejoice that I hi^ve not his afiirmative side c^ this question 
upon my mind or heart. 

The Second Death, 

But I have passed over, for the sake a£ more conTeniently 
giving It attention here, Prof. Hud&oti!a «^t^\xm^td. from the 
secmd death. He cites the foWowwg T^Q&a\i%^ • .. . - 

u JB0v.JLlO,ll: ^Be >hou faiMu\ axiV^ ^N«»J^> w»lA^^e«^ 
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givB t^ee a crown of lile. He that hath aa>ear, let him hear < 
what the spirit saith unto the churches. He that overcoinetb . 
shall not he hurt of the. second death." 
On this he amplifies as follows :-*— 

" The phrase * second death,' which is here contrasted with 
* a crown of life/ occurs in three other places in this hook, 
where it is put in contrast with * resurrection,' * book of life,' 
and ^ water of life.' It was also common among the Jews, 
and the following examples go to show that it meant extinction 
of being : * Every idolater, who says that there is another^ God 
besides me, I will slay with the second death, from which no 
man can come to life again.'* (Pirke R. Elieser, c. 34.) *Let 
Reuben live, and not die the second death, by which the un- 
godly die in tlie. World io come.' (Targum of Jerusalem on 
Deiit. xxxiii» 6.) ^ This hath beeji .decreed by the Loi*d, that 
this sin shall not be forgiven them, until they die the second . 
death.' (Targum on Isai xxii. 14.) 

This is putting one';9 self to a labor ^r proof of the ultimate ■. 
deatni^tion > of msui, whicb is worlihy of a better > caiii^e* But ; 
that better cause w«ould ■ rei%uire no snob > labor* The c^ssential 
doctrines^ of MGhristianity Btand out in bold reli/ef in the New 
Testament. jNievertheless, w^e object AOt to a&ir and scholarly i 
refejrence to the language and customs of the age of Jesus and. 
his apostles on theiearth, for aid in the construction of rare 
and doubtful phrases in the New Testament. But we must 
pay due regard to. the date of the writings we quote, whether: 
oontemporary with i or 8ubseqi»ent to that} of the New Testament 
r^ocMrds ; and if we find a phrase inihe New; Testament which, 
may possibly have been borrawed from contemporary usage, it> 
is important that we exaotkine whether it were borrowed fpr 
the pui^se of cUtestinff or r^iMoting the vulgar idea attached 
to it. 

Let us examine the course of argument pursued in this case* 
by my opponent. 

In the first place, he goes to the book of Rerelation for. 
phraseolo^ which is not found in aa^ olViet ^paiV cS. ^^^'^^^^^ 
Mid seeks in this an explanation of oftiw ^m^\»it«a^ ^ Ha:*^st. 
ih wi$beg» aaie is wvsrnng tW.»OT«w\ T^^ 
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critics, who agree that we m$jgpt6 '^Berekt^&m** for iHostn- 
tion of the plain doctrines of the other ' Scripttnnes, bat not for 
proof of a new doctrine. In aceordance with this scAiokrij 
view, Mr. J. P. Blanchard, a popular theolo^an of the Destroc- 
tionist order in this cltj, in his pamphlet on ^ The Future Life/' 
befoi*e referred to, says, p. 7 : — 



^ In this investigation, no reference will be mad^to the book 
called ' Bevelation of St. John/ at the close of the New Tes- 
tament, as that book is expressly visionary ; and, if intended 
as a prophecy in symbols, no certain inference can be di'awn 
from a literal undei*standing of ils language.'' 

Bot, in the second place, Prof. Hudson, after going to the 
book of " Revelation ** for phraseology not found elsewhere in 
the Bible, but very convenient for his use if ft can only be made 
to mean in this book what he wants it should mean, hastens 
forthwith to cert£un Jewish Tai*gams for its explanation. From 
the Jerusalem Targum, which is thought by the learned gener- 
ally to have been written in the seventh century, but which is 

. understood by Horne to be more probably of as late a date as 
the eighth or ninth century, he quotes a sentence containing 
the phrase, ^ the second death," with the view to show what 
was the common use of the phrase in the apostolic age* Bet 
everybody knows that the Jewish mbbies multiplied their follies 
at so rapid a rate within eight or nine hundred years after 
Christ, that the Targum of Jerusalem can affi>rd us no aid in 
dedding^^aEP to the use of certain rare phrases in the begitming 
of the Christian era. 

And by taming to the passage of Scripture^ the Targum's 
paraphrase of which is quoted by my opponent, the reader will 
see that the paraphrase is a most ridiculous creation of the 
comparatively modern rabbi's heathenized fancy, it is this : 
Deut. xxxiii. 6 : " Let Reuben live, and not die ; and let not 
his men be few." It is in the blessing of Moses, pronounced 
Just bef(»re bis death, upon the several tribes of Israel, and 
jsimpljr alters: the prayer that ibe tsSb^ oi ^afc^3^a«a. ^gc&.^x. \» 

^'ittpeiagM & the hmd,, and n^ petnaMifAio X^towa* vs&asSh. 
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And so witk the parapfafasd quoted §ssm the Tftrga^ (m. Ida. 
±xii. 14. This is a prophecy of the oontinued dotniwitfd course 
of Israel nnto a desolating ealamitj, thus : ** And it was r&* 
Tealed in mine ears bj the Lord of hosts ; surely^ this iniquity 
shall not be purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord of 
hosts." Hence it is seen that the paraphrase of the Targnm^ 
on this likewise, is a mere silly creation of a lawless visionary* 
And then, to^ quote these Targums ibr even the Jmeith phrase- 
ology in the apostolie age, is Kke the wolf's char^ of the 
* lamb's roiling his drink, When the latter was at a good distance 
^om him down the stream. 

But there were false, very false and unscriptaral ddctrined 
held by the Jews in the apostolic age. A very respectable 
party of theni, as we have had occasion to notice before, were 
Destraetionists more thorough than my opponent, holding the 
lUmikilation of all men. And I know not but some of the 
Pharisees held to the annihilation of their enemies, who were 
of course the wicked. But if they held, as my opponent seems 
sometimes to hold, that the future life is a reward of virtue, 
and the wicked shall have no resurrection, then, of course, 
there is io them, in the fact of their annihilation, no second 
death, but an eternal perpetuation of the first death. 

But if it were so, that some Jewish rabbi in the apostles* 
time had used the phrase '^ second death '^for ati extinction of 
being, then St. John virtually says that such sentiment, and 
such use of language, are utterlv false. For he sayS (Rev, 
XX. 14), << And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire, 
^his is the second death." As if he had said, ^^t'kit^ and 
n&ikinf^ehei is the second death." 

I will illustrate the idea by an anecdote. Governor Strongs 
in an official document at the opening of the Madisonian war 
^ith England, condemned the act of going to war with that 
great Christian nation, because she is '^ the bulwark of our re« 
Kgion." Some time after I was riding, by stage, in company 
with €kn. Boyd, when, passing a school-hftixs^^ l\\fc G<^^<«!L 
exclaimed with emphBAis, ^ These are l\ift "XiwVRw^ ^i <swt ^^ 
%«»•'' JSveff &il0w-padaenger un4^tBlQO^\«»i, ^^ <tfSQc^<^^» 
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tepndmJte Gov. Slvong'tf aaaertioD, thai; Gfeat BritaiD is tbe 
bulwark of o«r religion. So when St. J(^n fiays, *^ And death 
and beU were cast into the lake of fire ; This is the second 
deaths"-— if there were any other usage of the plirase, he 
berebj repudiates it. 

And " the lake of fire^'' here defined to be the ^ second 
death/' is noi the killing off of resurreetioned spirits in the 
future bfe, but the second ^issdutaon of the Jewish ebnrch and 
state* Tk» lake of fire is described, in Bev« six. 30^ as repre- 
senting the condition 'of the beast with seven heads and ten 
boms, jexplained, chapter xvii., to signify eertain kings and 
kingdoms in trouble on the earthb The subject of obapter xx. 
is hot the litend resurrection to the life immortal, but the ar* 
raignment of that people^ dead in sin, to judgment* The same 
is described in Dan. vii^ and explained to be a judgment in 
coaneetioA witb the setting up of Christ's kingdom on the earth; 
and also in Dan. xii. 1-^, in connection with a time of trouble 
which Jesus describes in Matt. xxiv. 21, and times to that gen- 
emtion ; verse 34. 

See this whole subject extensively and exegetieally explain- 
ed, in Adams and Oobb'» Discussion, chapter i. section v. The 
visions of the book of ^Revelation, are^ generally, r^M'oductions, 
not of contemporary Jewish tradi4ions, and of course'Uot of the 
babblings of Targums of later ages, **-* but ef the visions of 
the old prophets, especially of Ezekid and DanieL These 
visions were witnessed and published by St. John, shortly be- 
fore the destruction.of Jerusalem, and. seem to hai/!e been de- 
signed. fi!>r openings as it were, the visions of tha old prophets 
referr^ to, which had been ^seaM to .the time of the end/! 
and were now about to be fulfilled. 

There is one other passage which my opponent refers to in 
argument to the point now in hand, which I will quote here £>r 
a word of remark ; and the rest I will treat, as he bas pre- 
seated them, by the lump. This one of which I speak is 
2 Thess. i. 9 : '^Who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
sUvction from the. presence .of. tbe Xiox^ axk^i^oioDLA^^ ^t:^ ^ 
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seen that thiR refers to the awai^ «f a temporal judgmeat, of 
the near approach of wbiok (iis then at hand, upon the Jews 
vrho were the instigators of what persecution the church was 
suffering) tlieir current persecutions were a manifest token. 
This belongs to the judgment of that age. For a full exposi- 
tion of the general suhject of judgment as a branch of the 
Divine government, and of several r^Bdarkabie special judg- 
ments under the general eooaomj, read the whole of Adams 
and Cobb's Discussion, cliapter i. ; and for the judgment of 
that age^ see ckapters-vi* and vii. ; and for an exposition of 
this passage in Thessalonians in particular, see chapter vii., 
under the head, ^An^er Jhjlmie J&sUike" 

And now, so far as oar present discussion is concerned, L 
only need to pi^esent a few facts and remarks^ to dispose in the 
w^ole of the Ckther passages which .Mr. IL. has collected en 
mcuse^ i» chapter iii. § 3^ under/ thei terms, toPeribh, TO. 

BS DB&TftOVBD, PiQR&iTftQNvDs&TBUCTION. 

Th Perisk •— is literally to i waste ^^m^y op , diejf. or -morally 
to become enfeebled and corrupted. For example : -^ " That 
the land pecish not through famine ; " Grem xlL 3^ '^ He 
(David) shall descend into hattle^ and perish ;'V 1 Sam* xvi.. 
1 0. *' If I (jKstber) perisUy I peidsh ; '' Estii. iv. 1 6. " Where 
there is no vi^on, tbe people perish;" Fi!»t« xxix. 18. 
^ Give stixyng drmk to lum that is' ready tO( perish ; " xxxv. 6.^ 
" Lord saveiust we peiish;" Mutt. viiL 25^ >' I. perish, with 
hunger;" Lake xv.. 17. ^ And .ye ahall perish among tiie 
heatbeft^} '' Lev. xxtL . 8 8. . ^^ Etxoept y£ ; repent ..ye tfthall alL 
likewi^.pei^h;^' i.:e«;like. as di^^ the jei^^teenoai wlumuth^ 
tower • of Siloam feH, and the Galileans whose blood Bilate 
mingled with their sacrifices ; Luke xiii. 3, 5.. '^ The woiid 
being' overflowed with water, perished ; " 2 Fet. iii* 6. ^^ There 
is a just ma»i tliat perisheth in his righteousness ; " Ecel. vii. 
15. >*" The righteous perisheth, and no maa layeth. it to heart ; " 
Isa. Ivii. 1. . 

From, these promiscuous quotations the reader y<^V^x^ift.v*^' 
ilMU to p^ruh i# to. de^jr. and fall, movs^ «8l^' :^Ja:5««s^^ ^«^^ 
timt it miudlf mema^to die. In a .^p^iftSL w«aEEfe«t ^1 ^3i»»^">»*. 
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expresnes a result which- men biin^ upon themselves in « 
signal, painful and unseasonable manner, by their vices. But 
in no case does it signify a death it'hich the resurrection of life 
immortal, and the reconciliation of all things to God, will not 
swallow up in victory, any more than ix^the case where it says, 
" The righteous perislieth." When Paul says, 1 CJor, viii. 11, 
^ Through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for 
whom Christ died," he had no conception that the weak brother 
for whom Christ died might possibly be annihilated by his eat* 
ing meat through greater faith. For Christ had said that none 
filiould be able to pluck them out of his hand. The danger 
was that the weak brother might lose his spiritual strength, 
and relapse for a season into his heathen state. 

The word destroy is synonymous with perish, but is an active 
ratlier tlian a passive verb. It always involves an active 
agent in the work. '< And y^e shall destroy all this people ; ** 
Num. xxxii. 15. This had no relerence to any thing fartlier 
than extermination fitHU tlie earth. <* The prosperity of fools 
shall destroy them ;" Prov. i. 32. "My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge ; " Hos. iv. 6. *^ Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself; but in me is thy help ; " Hos. xiii. 9. So 
then the word, by its own force, signifies nothing which ex- 

, eludes tlie idea of help, or deliverance. The passage from 
Hosea calls to mind the words of Paul ; " For ye are dead ; 
but your lif^fc is hid with Christ in God ; " Col. iii. 3. 

The word Destruotiok need not be considered separately, 
as it }6 but thQ substantive form of destroy. And p£RDiTiai<r 
means the efame. Indeed, destruction and perdition 9Te reh« 
dered from the same word in the ordinal And ^^^roy, and 
perish, and losSf and lost, are all from the same Greek word, 
apoUuTm, in its different inflections. Accordingly, when we 
read, " I have lost none but the son of perdition (the M^ord 
perdition being from the substantive form of the same word 
as /o«<), or, " broad is the way that leadeth to destruction;'* 
(apokian, the substantive form again ;) or, ^ if he lose one " 
sheep; or, "I have found the sWei^ \\\«LW«ka loti ;^' ««,>'' '^%\a 

J0i0 (me piece " of money, and, '^ 1 W^'e fexso^L i\» igi»» ^\s»a^ 
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I h^d lost ; ** or, ** I perish with liUhgct,'* ftnd, "this thy 1)iH>ther 
teas hit, and is foKnd ; " or, ** I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel j '' or, " the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost;** or, " If our gospel be hid, it is hid 
to them that are lost ; " we read in every case from the same 
Greek root. 

• It is hence se^n to be impossible to take the word apolhanij 
in any or all its inflections, to mean annikitation. The sheep 
that was lost and restored; the piece of money that xvasbst and 
found; the prodigal son who wsls lost, and llie l0St sheep of tisd 
house of Israel, -^ all these^ wete not annihil(Md* But they all, 
in the popular sense of the woi'd, were lost, jei subfeets of re- 
covery. Tiie loving father called upovi his murmuring soa to 
rejoice with him, that his brother who had been lost was found*. 
But it would have sounded sti*angely if he bad said that his 
brother who had been out of existerwe was found. That selfish 
ioh would doubtless h«tve pref^red that his brother had been 
out of existence, for then he eouM not have been restored. 
But it was not so. 

But the Destructionist will rely upon qualifying terms which 
in some cases are connected with perishing, destruction, eta, 
iuch as vit&it, atnd itttei^ly, and shall not be. I have ali«a<fy 
shown that these qualifying t6i*ms ar6 merely strong, pcrijaps- . 
hyperbolical expressions, natural to Eastern style, merely 
denoting the completeness or thoroughness of the judgment 
signified, according to its kind. And to set this matter in a 
perfectly clear light, T will preseHit her» tte strongest ease of 
the description suggested which is recorded tfi the Bible. It 
is^in Ps; iix. 13^15; Speaking of his enemies^ the Psalmist 
iays, ^ Consume them in wrath ; consume them, that they may 
not be." Tins is k strong expression ; and if th^re is language 
in the Bible that will express the idea of an utter extinction of 
being, this expresses it. And yet the context shows that such 
is not its meaning. " Consume them in wrath ; consume them, 
that they may not be ; and let them ka<m ihstt G^yi "v^V^vk^vfiv 
Jacob unto the ends of the earth. Atid aVfeN«ti\T\^VX'^'^'®^'^* 
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the city. Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge 
if thej be not satisfied/' That is not an extinction of con- 
scious being which *^ consumes them that they may not be/' 
and yet leaves them in a state in which they may " know tliat 
Grod ruleth in Jacob unto the ends of the earth." 

There is an interesting case of this figure of hyperbole in 
Zeph. iii. 8, 9. '^ Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, 
until the day that I rise up to the prey : for my determination 
is to gather the nations, that I may assemble the kingdoms, to 
pour upon them mine indignation, even all my fierce anger; 
for all the earth shall be devoured with the fire of my jealousy. 
For then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him %ith one 
consent.*' 

But to return to the general Scripture use and meaning of 
the terms perishy lo^t, etc, — in the present light of the sub- 
ject we are affected with strange surprise when we read from 
our learned and critical opponent such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing. Speaking of Rom. v. 18, he says: — 

''This apparently denotes all mankind, and, their salvation. 
It seems to me the strongest passage that is or can be adduced 
in support of that view. And if this interpretation at all 
agreed with the general to7ie ^of Scriptural language, — if 'it 
were not an apparent exception from the usual style of the 
Bible, — I should joyfully and without hesitation accept it as 
proving the final holiness and blessedness of all. 

"But the veiy frequent distinction made between the 'saved' 
and the ' lost ' compels me to hesitate and examine the pas- 
sage more nan*owly." 

• 

How is it that so able a Christian scholar, in view of the 
familiar use of the terra lost in the Scriptures, as describing the 
former state of those that are saved bi/ faiths and the present 
condition of the others whom it is the purpose of Christ's mis- 
sion to save, — how is it that "the frequent distinction made 
between the ^ saved' and the ^lost,"* should compel him to hes- 
itate, and set himself at work to torture and fritter away the 
free, full, and flowing apostolic teatimotiy^vo\\ift ^vjNaa^'^ ^av^ 
solSffimef of Qhrist tQ do tluU wry nvotVl oi^wa Tss:^»s«w,^>iB. 
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is to save the lost f *< It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks."* 

To conclude- this chapter, I will remark to the reader, that 
we' have now seen the Destructionists' strong Bible proof of 
destruction beyond the resurrection, and yet it appears to me 
to be utterly wanting. I think I state the case fairly when I 
say, that the advocates of Destructionifsm have adopted no de 
novo exegesis of the sacred writings, to correct the popular 
Orthodox misapplication of the Scripture teachings on the 
grand principles and purposes of the divine government, and 
on judgment, retribution, etc. Tiiey abide in |iie same me- 
chanical ^)plicat ion of the passages in relation to judgment 
and retribution to a simultaneous arraignment of all men at 
the end of the mundane system, to mete unto them all respec- 
tively according to the characters they formed in their earth- 
life. Only there is this difference ; the Destructionist con- 
strues the punishment that shall be awarded at that fabulous 
judgment, to be, or result in, an eternal extinction of exist- 
ence, instead of an eternal continuance of being in misery. 
Having become wearied of contemplating tiie great Father as 
employing himself to all eternity in torturing his dependent 
childi'en, they feel that it will be some relief to have him kill 
them off a second time, and finally (those whom he cannot 
govern) put them forever out of the way. And to acquire this 
relief, they have assiduously applied themselves to the work 
of construing the everlasting punishment into everlasting ex- 
tinction. 

It will be seen that, in the main, our answer to the Orthodox 
Bible argument is equally good against the Destructionist 
Bible argument; and if our expositions of the Scriptures in 
reply to the " Scriptural Argument** of Dr. Adams are good 
— if they exhibit truly the principles and purposes of the 
Divine government, and judgment as a co-operative branch of 
the government, designed to aid the great gospel scheme which 
is to evcDtuatG in the subjectiou and Yeeov\cTX\^\AWv cil vsi^'^^^^^ 
fo God' through Jesus Christ-^ then \\\^' I>^^1\vx^n^qcC\^\. "^^^ 

J^ shown to I e uriscript iir^. " ' 
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Nevertheless^ i\m discussion of the latter theorj, to follow 
that of the former, is deeply interesting and im|>ortant. Led 
by a man of so extensive education and research as Mr. Hud- 
son, we are conducted to a more thorough investigation of the 
doctrine of human immortality, and into a more critical exami- 
nation of some of the same subjects in some of their bearings 
which were introduced by Dr. Adams, thus bringing out what 
an able rejoinder to our reply by that opponent would iiave 
elicited. We ai*c also called upon by tlie arguments of our 
present opi^onent, who is Arminian on the question of Free 
Will, to pre:*ent, as we shall- in a future chapter,* an argument 
on the tenure of the gospel purpose and promises, to #rliich we 
were not conducted by our former opponent, who is Calvinistic. 
And furthermore, the Historical Argument introduced by Prof. 
H., which we are shortly to attend to, will be found of pleasing 
interest and signal value. 

The next chapter will treat the subject of l(fe, and eternal 
life, as the fruit of faith ; and the Scripture doctruie of reward 
in general. 



* See chap. vi. sec. ii 



CHAPTER V. 

LIFE, AND AIONION tiPE, AS THE FRriT OF FAITH; AND 
THE SUIWECT OF BEWARD IN GENERAL. 

Pro^. Hi., in the tliird cbaptef of his Affiiqiiativc Argumenf, 
bas the following propositions, 5 n the form of inquiries : - — 

" § 0. Do the phrases zoe aionios {rendered in our version 
* eternal ' or * everlasting life,* hy Universalisis, * age-lasting ' 
or * aionion fife*) and its equivalent toe eis ton aiona, imphf 
hmnorUd Hfe f 

" § 6. If ' aionion life ' does not imply immortal life^ thm do 
any who fail af it finally attain immortal lifeV* 

I ftet these two inquiries together, beeaose th6 arguments 
which are presented under them intermingle, and { must group 
them somewhat in my review. 

On the word aionios, rendered everlasting and eternal in 
the Scriptures, I have no occasion for any extended criticism, 
lis for this, the reader may refer to Adams' and Gobb's Dis- 
cussion, chapter vi. Furthermore, there does not appear to be 
any essential difference between me and my present opponent, 
on the primitive meaning and Scriptural use of this word in its 
different forms. He has a few remarks, however, which I will 
briefly notice as I pass. 

1. Speaking of the practice of Universalists in the use of the 
word aionion, the Greek adjective, in preference to the trans- 
lation by everlasting or eternal, he says, " But this is not to 
translate the words of life ; and we should not be content with 
a mere transfer, when a translation involves or betrays no diffi- 
culty*" This fails to present fairly the state of the case. The 
franslatloB does involve a difficulty, wYi\c\v >\\^ \3>sia ^1 ^'^ w^.^- 
laal word Anglicized obviate*. TViat di«vcvx\VJ ^^ ^sw ^ve. Ssssx^ 
tiuit there h a laeaning, in the comoioii mva^, ^VVs^jS^jv^^^^ ^' 
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English terms everlasting, and eternal, and which these words 
are understood to express hy their own force, which the 0?!* 
inal, hy its own force, does not hear. I would like to have our 
dictionaries amended in this particular ; hut it cannot he ; for 
dictionaries must follow, and not create usage. The word 
eternal^ from tlie suhstantive. eternity^ should be taken of its 
own force to signify infinite duration ; and everlasting, from 
ever or continual and lasting, to signify of long contmuancej 
continual or titne indefinite. This would make everlasting a 
synonym of aionios, from aion, which is compounded of aeif 
always, and on, being. In every instance in which aet, as a 
separate word, is used in the New Testament, it is translated 
hy always and ever, and refers to the perpetuity of the matters 
spoken of in the present time ; as, " Cornelius prayed to God I 
always ; " " Rejoice in the Lord always ; " " To have these 
things always in remembrance ; " " Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost.*' Hence everlasting, long or continually endur- 
ing, that is,* continually in its time or sphere, if it could be 
made to occupy such a place in the common mind, ivould be a 
good translation of aionios. But my opponent knows that it is 
infinitely more difficult to change the popular usage of an old 
word, than to gain acceptance to a new word in its true meaning. 
And aionios, Anglicized and truly defined, is made to be ^ 
better expression " of the words of life" than a mistranslation. 

2. Mr. Hudson finds an objection to receiving the substan- 
tive aion as meaning an age or periodical dispensation of 
providence, in the awkwardness which it would sometimes 
make to appear in the translation. He presents the following 
examples : " Shall not thirst (eis ton aiona) during the Chris- 
tian dispensation." " Shall not perish (eis ton aiona) during 
the Christian era." " Shall live (eis ton aiona) during th^ 
future age." • 

These examples he extends farther. But he perfectly well 
knows that it is extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to ex- 
press in English words the precise id^a. o^ \-W. Qt\^\asX vtw «<^^q 
of these atses. King James' transVatova ^Siv^ isvo!^ >M\^^x\5^!Mi. tn. 
^ranstcaion in these cases, but, for l\ie igte^e, eU iou aVone, 
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'fmbstituled such a single English word as they theohgictdly 
preferred. Now let my opponent place himself at my side, 
and we will accompany each other in our attempt at a literal 
translation. " Shall not thirst,'^ m, unto, tow, the, aiona — what 
now, friend Hudson ? What English word will you adopt as 
the translation of aiona ? It is a noun, and you must take some 
one English noun for a translation. You will say, eternity. 
So we have it, — " Shall not thirst unto the eternity, ^^ Yet you 
do not believe that there was any such stiffness, or any design 
on the part of Jesus to strain the Samaritan woman's mind to 
any such vast conception of duration, in the original remark. 
He simply meant to assure her that the principles of his truth 
received into the understanding and heart, would yield an abid" 
ing, a lasting satisfaction. It was merely to intensify this idea 
that the phrase eis ton aiona was added to the negative adverb, 
not^ which also occurs in this sentence. 

I grant that, in some such cases, the word age does not well 
express the original idea, because that word would seem to 
measure or limit the time more definitely than the original 
word, which denotes continuance indefinite. But the idea is 
obvious ; viz., that the refreshment of soul, the satisfaction of 
mind, from the principles of Christian truth, is not, like that 
from the water which the woman sought, failing every hour, 
but is permanent and abiding. This idea of its dunibleness, 
rather than that of endlessness, will be conceded, I think, by 
my opponent. For he, being a " Free- Wilier," admits that 
persons may once receive Christ's word, and subsequently be- 
come drawn away and blinded for a season. Nevertheless, 
spiritual riches are abiding in their nature, and the true be- 
liever finds them so. 

But as it respects the question between Universalism and 
Partialism, on the meaning of aion, my friend will not side 
against us ; for he knows that this word does not, of its own 
force, signify eternity , for then we should have presented in the 
New Testament the anomaly of "the endoC ^V^TmV^T 
Now that I am upon a series of preVinvvtvwrj cxvNas£v«sa «o^^ 
observations, I will have one thing defimteVj wA alomoftX*^ ^w- 
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donstood between mj^self and opponent ; to wit, tbat be uw$ 
to presume to have gained any advanti^ in this coatroTersj, 
or to have thrown anj po'^ition of mine into the least dooH 
by ficlecting a word which the common version never Tentom 
to trnnshite literally, and, fastening upon my leading and gei^ 
oral definition, then essaying to exhibit a difficulty by carrying 
it through with literal and unbending exactitude in all ca.««^ 
I demand of him, that he take 8ome position, himself, on tlie 
litend definition of aion, and I will take mine, aad we will see 
wliocan go thix>ug)i with the least annoyance from difficukiea. 
Let him adopt for his definition of this word, injkvite duration^ 
eternity J — and lie ainnot go through the Scripture readings 
with it, without utter discomfiture. I will take Parkharst's 
lexicographical definition, ^* Duration, or continuance of time, 
but with great variety ; an age, or periodical db^pensation of 
divine providence," etc. ; and with this I will go through the 
whole Bible without a case of serious difficulty. For, as X ^ke 
the word to denote duration indefinite, I can construe it in all - 
cases according to the nature of the subjects respectively. And 
if my opponent shows me a case wliere it would appear awk- 
ward to render it age, I will put it back to him whether be wJU 
make it inore philologically syraplionious to render it in that 
and all ca:$e8 eternity. And if he will s/mff^t the accepted 
translators, on account of the difficnlty in the way, to refuse to 
tmnslatc m ton awna at all, and to give it a free reading m 
per their theological judgment, I will translate it literally 
where it will make good sense to do so, and in other eases give 
it a free reading also, accoixling to »;iy judgtbent of the sense 
of the passage. For instance: if they >wilh make the words 
of Jesus to the Samaritan woman, '* shall not thirst eis torn 
aiona,** to read, " shall never thirst," I will read it, " shall not 
be subject to perpetually recurring thirst," If they make the 
Master's words to the Jews^ ^' But he that ' sl>9ll blaspheme 
agsxinst the. Holy Gliost hath not forgiveness ek ton oiona, bat 
is in danger of aion-ion kriseos" to read, " hath never forgive- 
ness, but is in danger of eternal damuatio-n^' \ ^''OX t^\A \\. V\\.- 
Gi^njr, ''bath not forgiveness to the age,\>\x\. \% '^ ^w^ ^1 o)^^ 
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bfttiag^ etrndemfHaioa.** ThiB will barmonize tbe passage with 
itoelf) making the aiomoa condonation of that people, who 
denounced as demoniacal the Holj Spirit hj which Jesus 
wrought miracles, to b^ condemnation for the same aion dur- 
ing which thej should remain unforgrven, or disenthralled from 
their darkness and unbeliefl And by this reading the passage 
is harmonized also with Matthew's record of the same reniark 
of JesuA, '^ It shall not be forgiyen* him, neither in this nor the 
coming aionos," For our views and arguments more at length 
upon this passage, we must again refer to our other discussion, 
pp. 463-5. I will, however, add a few words in this place, 
with reference to mj opponent's ingenious and off-hand dis- 
posal of atanos as applied to a then future age, as if the Uni- 
versalist definition involved the idea that it is definitively and 
exclusively appropriated by the Scripture writei's to the gospel 
age in its wholeness, to one and the same extent. It is thus 
that he creates an occasion to query as to the £sit6 of these who 
are not forgiven, even in the gospel or Messianic age* But no 
inspired writer has given us any table of definitions, restricting 
the phrase, atanos to come^ to an application to the Messianic 
age in its wholeness only. This phrase occurs in the j^^ew 
Testament but in four instances, twice in the Gospeb and twice 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in connection with dif&rent 
topics. And we ai'e lefk to inquire of the subject of discourse 
in each case as to the periodical dispensation referred tOw As 
there was a plurality of atons * before the Christian era, so 
there may be a plurality of cUons under the geaieral gospel dis- 
peasation. The New Testament does indeed^ not by terming 
them atons, but by descriptions of facts, present to us succes- 
sive divisions and penods of the gospel work. 1. Near tbe 
close of the Mosaic economy, when that and the Messianic 
di^ensajtions lapped, there was a dispensation of the gospel to 
the Jews exclusively. Jesus said, '^ I am not sent but to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel." (Matt. xv. 24.) And he 



♦ Id respect to tbe planlitj of past aioiw, \u \ Cot.'x^. VV/* o^^Vwa. 
ibe eads of tbe world are come," the word aion, m\s.t»si^^\ft^ •wBorrV^^Na^^^ 
fo ibeplarmi, and shoald read, " on whom ttit etida ot <3t» »«» wri«3«s«.r 
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commanded bis disciples, saying, " Go not in the way of tk 
Gentiles, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel' 
<Matt. X. 5, 6.) 2. The next period or aion of the genenl 
Messianic mission, is the gospel to the Gentiles exclasiTelj. 
This is the current dispensation ; and it commenced with the 
fulfilment of what Jesus said to the Jews, weeping over their 
city, " If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, 
the things which Belong unto thy peace ; but now they are hid 
from thine eyes/' (Luke xix. 42.) Again, " The kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof." (Matt. xxi. 43*) And direct reference 
is made to it when Paul and Barnabas, waxing bold in the con- 
test with the Jews who ** contradicted and blasphemed," said 
unto them, ^ It was necessary that the word of God should first 
have been spoken to you ; but seeing ye put it from you, and 
judge yourself unworthy of aionion life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles." (Acts ^iii. 46.) 

This segmentary aion of the Messianic mission is very defi- 
nitely treated by St. Paul, in Rom. xi. " What then ? Israel 
hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded. According as it is 
written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see ; . . . and bow down tiieir back alway. 
I say then, have they stumbled that they should fjxll (that is, 
finally) ? God forbid ! But rather through their fall salvation 
is come to the Gentiles. Now if the fall of them be the riches 
of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the 
Gentiles, how much more their fulness ? . . . What shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead? . . . For I 
would* not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mys- 
tery, lest ye should be wise in your own conceits, that blindness 
in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Grentiles 
be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved ; as it is written, 
There shall come out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob ; for this is my covenant unto 
them TvAen I shall take away l\ieVt svu^r 
Jesus had signified the same oxd^xmvV^^^icV^l Xxv&xsiar 
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Sion. Speaking of tlie relation to it of Jews and Gentiles^ he 
said, "The last shall be first, and the first last." (Matt.,xx« 
16.) Again, ** Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
For I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." 
(Matt, xxiii. 38, 39*) 

3. So then there is another sub-division, another aton^ of 
the general gospel mission, beyond that of Israel's excision, 
and the particular dispensation of the gospel to the Gentiles ; 
viz., a peculiar dispensation of favor to Israel ; — so that we 
shall see fulfilled the Scripture which saith that, " as ye in 
times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief, even so have these also now not 
believed, that through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. 
For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all." 

Now as the Greek aiono^ means not, of its own force, any 
one particular period, but any period to which the subject in a"* 
given case applies it, we are led by the subject as expounded 
by the Scriptures, to understand the aionos then to come, dur- 
itig which the blasphemers against the Holy Spirit should not 
have forgiveness, of the particular dispensation of the gospel 
to the Gentiles. There can be no mistake here, because the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is defined, (Matt. xii. 24 ; 
Mark iii, 30) to be the sin peculiar to the Jews in charging 
the miracles of Christ to Beelzebub ; and the succeeding age 
of darkness and condemnation to that people as resulting from 
such extreme perversity, is clearly defined, as we have seen, 
to be the periodical dispensation of Providence for the bringing 
in of the Gentiles. And, to the question whether there is to 
be, -after this, a dispensation of favor, and forgiveness of sins, 
to the condemned Jews, the Scripture answer is YES ; — 
^^ Blindness in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved. . . • 
For this is my covenant unto them \v\ieT\ 1 ^mSl \si«A %w»| 
iLe/r sia/' The taking away of sin la lYk-ft iox^N^ftfc^'^^ ^*^ ^^«v% 
for forgiveness is deUverance framy^^^^i coux^ ^^aatoc^n^^^ 

25 
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ef sin is delivorsaoe from the loy€ and pewer mid cfiodeaiin' 
tioa of Bin. 

If the qoestieo be urged here, whether ttese testivionies of 
forgiveness ef sins and salvation at length to lost Israel, relate 
to individoalsi or to the people in their notional capaeitj, 1 an- 
swer, you may have it in your own way* Just as far as jou 
take the fkll and condemnation to refer to the individiials, jost 
so far yoa OKist adaul the salvation to refer to individuals, be- 
ing in very deed ^ life from the dead ;" and in way extent to 
which the fall and punishment is taken to refer to that people 
collectively as a natimt, the restoration nuist be in like manner 
applied to them collectively. 

I regard the following question of my oppoaieDt now fullj 
and decisively answered — ^' Is there a Udrd dispensf^ioo, of 
forgiveness of sins unpardonable in the second f ^ There u a 
third period of the general Messianic kingdom, in which that 
people who were to ^'' bow down their back alway '' during the 
second period, shall be brought into the li^t of the kingdom, 
and forgiveness of sins* 

But Mr. H. thinks to cut off this hope with the ibllowing 
quotation from Hebrews; '^ For it is impossible for those who 
were once enlightenedt and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the aionos to oeme, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again nnta repeatance, 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to open shame." (vi. 4>6.) 

In relation to tliis quotation, I will fin^ remind my opponent 
tliat it has no reference to the blasphemy against the holy 
Ghost, or to the fate of- those who committed it. It describes 
apostate Christians. And then, as to its application to these, 
he forces it into an extreme which is a sorer ^^ aathmatio exe- 
gesis " * than that which receives as positive the 2Sth verse of 
Mark iii., refusing to qualify it by verse 29. By lookup into 
the precedimg ocmtext it will be ae^ix ^ib«L Oa^ a.^^tte was ad- 
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visitig agaimt tlie eflbrt, fts unavailing, to recorer tbeir ernng 
brethren who had fkllen from their prolBessibn of f^ith, bj a 
repetition of the ruMments of die doctrine of Christ, or a laying 
again of ih^ foundation of repentance. They were to " go on 
lo perfection." Th^ would find it extremely difficult, by a 

* recurrence to the former means, " to renew them again unto 
repentance." Even this was not a natural impossibility ; but 
it was extremely difficult. Even when Jesus described the dif- 
ficulty in the way of inducing a rich man to enter the Christian 
profession, by saying that it was " easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle,*' he did not mean that it was a 
natural impossibility ; for when the disciples asked in amaze- 
ment, '* WIm) then can be saved ? '* he said unto them, ** With 
men this is impossible, but with God all things are possible." 
This was as if he had said, '^ I am speaking of tbe ordinary 
forces of human instrumentalities; but there is a work in the hand 
of God which shall not fail." So in the case cited from St 
Paul ; thoTigh in the ordinary course of the Christian ministry 
on earth, it was extremely difficult to renew to repentance on* 
who had Mien fmm the Christian faith, — yet the unbelief (^ 
men shall not make the truth of God witiiout effect (Bonu 
iii. 3); nor does the language of the apostle imply any difficulty 
in the way of Qod's performing his promised work of the " res- 
urrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust." 

Nor is there any more advantage to my opponent from his 
other quotation to this point, and interrogatory argument ; to 
wit, "For if Ave sin wilfully after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and 
fi«ry indignation, which shall devour the adversaries." ( Heb. 
X. 26-27.) This refers to Hebrew Christians who, not from 
honest doubt, but " wilfully," with a view to temporal advan- 
tages, renounced the Christian name, and banded with the hos- 
tile Jews. They could not forget the information they had 
received from the Cbristian teachers, o£ t\ie ^i^^tq^Oksx^.^ V^^^ 

meai upon their nation — they knew t\iat \3[ie "^"c^^^^ii <2^^ ^ 
rituals terminated in the offering of Okiriat. ^afli ^•a ^fessa.^^^ 
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BO that there wafl to them no more ritual sacrifice for sim to 
yield them peace with God, — nothing to mitigate their feaifiil 
apprehensions of the approaching fiery indignation upon tbdr 
people. 

But my opponent puts in an interrogatory argument against 
our hope here, in these words : ^ Granting this ^judgment and 
fiery indignation' to signify the destruction of Jerusalem,* 
where is the ' sacrifice for sins ' thereafter ?" I answer, then 
w<u none. For the sacrifices for sins here meant, which no 
longer " remained " to a Christianized Jew, were the ritual 
sacrifices which were done away. 

What then? Has Christ failed? No. Neither by the 
blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us.** (Heb. ix. 12.) And he hath <^ obtained a more excel- 
lent ministry, by how much also. he is the mediator of a better 
covenant, which was established upon better promises.'^ (viiL 
6.) The distinguishing excellence of this better covenant, and 
of its better promises, will be elucidated in chapter vi. Sufiice 
it to say now that my opponent lias given us no proof of a spe- 
cies of sin from which there is never deliverance in time or 
eternity. 

Zoe Aionios, 

And now we come directly to the question, whether the 
phrase zoe aionios, rendered in our version " eternal life," and 
" everlasting life," implies immortal life. I have found the 
amount of labor which I have here expended preparatory to a 
direct treatment of the main question of this chapter, to be 

* It is commendably respectful towards the apostle for my opponent to 

" grant this 'judgment and fiery indignation ' to signify tho destruction 

of Jerusalem/' for so the apostle explains it himself. For he said to tho 

brethren whom he exhorted to steadfastness in the prof^ion of their faith, 

that they saw the day approaching (in the fulfilment of the signs designated 

by the Master), when the ''judgment and fiery indignation" should be- 

come A verity (verse 25). And \\e ixviotrcvtOL xJaavoi \>lv«x >JckaN\s^<ii ^ 

proach of those fiery trials was t\\o pariVcuVw oce^viw o^ W^ ^^crwwxaaiA 

ia the spedad exhortations whicliU* t\i«tt |^iCT^x\«tii. 
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called for, by my opponent's manner of grouping cases of the 
use of atanos and monios^ in connection with various subjects, 
fts if they must have a uniform meaning. It was needful that 
the mist, in which such indiscriminate grouping is calculated 
to envelop the mind, should be cleared away, that the reader 
might be placed in a position to read those indefinite and ac- 
commodating terms with an enlightened and independent judg- 
ineiit of their meaning in each case, according to the nature of 
the subject 

The word " imply," employed by my opponent in his ques- 
tion, is rather indefinite for a close and discriminative discus- 
. sion. A phrase may be used as a direct expression of one 
thing, and at the same time imphf another thing which bears a 
relation to it, as a cause, or an efiect, or a reciprocal and cor- 
relative fact. For instance, St. Paul's words, " For we which 
have believed do enter into rest," imply the existence and re- 
Tealment to them of a truth which was the subject of faith, and 
the nature of which was such as to impart rest and satisfaction 
to the mind that receives it. But the thing directly afiirmed 
is only this, that they who believed did enter into rest. So 
with regard to the matter before us. If my friend had asked 
me whether the phrase zoe aionios, or everlasting life, direcUy 
expresses the fact of an immortal existence through the resur- 
rection of the dead, I should have promptly answered in the 
negative, by an emphatic NO. But I am supremely happy to 
6ay, that the phrase in question implies immortal life, as the 
subject of that gospel revelation tWe bdiefof which is aianion 
life. It is because faith imbibes the color and quality of its 
subject, that belief in the gospel which brings life and immor- 
tality to light lor the dying family of man, is unto us life, and 
aionion life. So then, when aiomon life is used for the fruit or 
reward of faith in the gospel, it does not directly mean the im- 
mortal existence, because that is the truth revealed and the 
Bubject of faith, which of course our faith does not produce. 

We will permit our Master and b\a apo^XXe.^ \o ^«e&!CL^^<e«. 
own use of the phrase everlasting K/e, aad fii \5ck^ ^wvc^^-^^s^^ 
/j^ in the same relation. 

25* 
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Jesas saitfa, ^'And eveiy one that bfliA fersaken boose^or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or motbery or wife,, or ofaildren, 
or lands, for mj name's sake, shall receive an hundred-fold^ 
and shall inherii everlasting life." (Matt xix. 2^.) When 
should he inherit everlasting life ? He shoald poaseas it in the 
possession of so true and practical a faith. For he sajs agais, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that hearetb my wend, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlastsng lifey and AtSk 
not come unto condemnation, but is passed from dealit unto 
Hfe/' (John v. 24.) Again, (vi. 47,) <' He ^lat b^ievetk on 
me hath everlasting life." 

The words of Christ in answer to Peter's qoestion about 
their reward for relinqui^ing earthly advantages £br his sake, 
Matthew's record of which we have quoted above, Lioke r&- 
eords thus : '^ Shall receive manifold more in this present time, 
and in the cdonos to come life everlasting." Luke, of course, 
had reference to ^be Messianic age, which, thougit be i^poko of 
it in its wholeness as an age to come, bad already come with 
. Its power to give aioniou life. But viewing both as present, the 
mention of the Messianic aion as the source of spiritual good, 
in ^stinction from this world as the source of temporal good, is 
just and usual. In like manner Jesus discriminates in die fol- 
lowing case : ^ These things I have spoken unto you^ that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribola* 
tion." Here Jesus presents two opposite contemporary sources 
of life-condition — himself or his kingdom yielding Hfe and 
peace, while the world was yielding tribulation. 

In respect to aionian life, when Je^is commended to his dis- 
ciples little children as repi-esenting the spirit of hi» kingdom, 
** One came and said unto him, Good Master, what good thing 
shall I do that I may have eternal life ?" The answer of 
Jesus was, '^ If thou wilt- enter into life, keep the command- 
ments." Here the single word Uje is used synonymously widi 
the phrase aionion life. The young man professed to lutve kept 
the commandments from his youtb xk^. J^&u» answered him 
Artber, ^I£ thou wilt be perfect, §o axv^ a^«3\ VJKfflX.^eQa\j.>sa«^ 
and give to the poor, and tbou sha\l\M^N^ tT«as«^\sOQ«Ka^^\ 
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I and come: and Iblfow me." And as die youag man went away 

I sorrowful, because he had great possessions, Jesus Baid unto 

» his disciples, '*A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom 

of Hreaven. And again I say onto you, It is easier tor a eamel 

to go thxxMigh the eye of a needle, than hr a rich man to enter 

into the kingdom of €k>d." (Matt. xix. 13-26.) 

Here are several things demanding scholarly consideration. 

1. It is not probable that the young man who a^ed how he 
could become possessor of the aionion life of the Messiah's 
kingdom, had any coneepMon of its being an immortal existence 
of blessedness beyond death. If he had so understood it, he 
would hardly have r^nquished it for his great possessions. 
He liad doubtless understood that there was & signal privilege 
and blessedness to be enjoyed in the Messiah's kingdom, which 
was emi^iasazed by the. appellation aiamon z^. But he did 
not conceive that this blessing was of sufficient w<)ith to be 
proovred at sueh a cost 

2. Jesus expresses tlie thing which the young man had in 
view, by the single term life. In another instance,^ with 
referanee to the keeping of the commandments, Jesus said, 
^ This do^ and thou skodt liveP Again, with respect to the 
influGRces of his religion, he says, " I am come that they might 
liave Uf% and that, tliey might have it more abundantly." 
{ Luke X. 10.) In the eye of Christian truth and ligh^ a man 
cannot be said really to Uve^ in his higher nature^ a& a mq/n,^ or 
as a rational cliild of God, upon mere animal good. It is only 
in the light of Christ, and in possession of the spiritual riches, 
that man can truly be said to live* 

3. The liaving of aionion life, Jesus in this case describes 
2is tlio same as entering into ih^^ kingdom of heaven. As the 
young, man who asked what good tyng he should do that he 
miglit have eternal life, went away sorrowful because he had 
great possessions, Jesus improved the occasion for impressing 
upon the minds of his disciples die extreme difficulty in the 
way of rich men entering into the kingdom of 6od« And noth- 
MDg 13 more, ixmclasively settled thaav tliaal \5afc ^^tK»afc>»»^^«w. 

e^ Gad in the New Testankent s\gaVa.(» \Xtfi ^^vcsSasJS. x€x^w 
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of CfariBt. ^' Now is the kingdoia of God eome unto you." 
*^ Behold, the kmgdom of God is within you." ^ The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven wliich a woman took .and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the wh<^e was leavened." ^^Tbe 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." ^' The kingdcHU of God is nol 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joj in the 
Holy Spirit." Mdtt xii. 28 ; Luke xvii. 21 ; Matt. xiu. 33; 
Matt, iiu 1, 2 ; Rom. xiv. 17, 18. Here, then, in Jesus' use 
of the phrajse kingdom of Godj as defining the eternal life 
inquired after by the young man, we have irre&agable proof 
that the latter phrase denotes the possession of the Christian 
religion, or the power in Ihe soul of Christ's spiritual reign. 
The d^culty in the way of the rich man's entering into the 
espousal of this religion in that age, wtvs in the sacrifice required, 
and the want of an appreciation of the adequate compensative 
value of the Christian life. 

Again, '< Whoso eateth my flesh, and drii^eth my blood, ^o^ 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day." (John 
vL 54.) It is obvious that the eternal life in tHis case is not 
the immortal existence beyond the resurrection, for then there 
would be no sense in saying to those who already had sach life, 
that he would subsequently raise them up. Nor from this as- 
surance to his disciples for their support under trials, that he 
would raise them up into life immortal, is it inferable that the 
resurrection is "partitive;" — for it was common with Christ 
and his apostles, and it was just as it must needs have been, to 
make repeated application to them for their special encourage- 
ment, of principles and truths which are general and belong to 
the race. 

" But now, being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.'' (Rom. vi. 22.) " For he that soweth to the flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting'' (Gal. vi. 8.) " And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true . 
Godf and Jesus Christ whom t^hou \ias\. ^ew\^' v?^TL'x.Nr\\»^>^ 
From the foregoing quotationa it is ^^^^^i vXxaX. vVa ^^Jdiw^ 
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atonian Ufe is fkmiliarly used in the New Testament, and in 
some cases defined^ to mean a spiritual and moral condition, 
produced by a knowledge of Grod, and a living faith in his word 
of truth through Jesus Christ. And in this sense we are of 
"course to receive it in all other cases where it is conditioned 
upon, or describes the fruits of faith in the gospel. This, I saj, 
of course. It seems that no subject could bfe more simple in 
itself; and yet no subject could be more complicated and con- 
fused than this is made to be by the partialist theologians. 
They i)0sitively stultify themselves and all their disciples upon 
it. By making the immortal existence of life and good to be 
conditioned upon present belief, they task human belief to create 
the very fundamental truth which is the subject of belief. Thus 
they keep themselves, and the minds of their people, perpetually 
in a labyrinth of confusion. In the gospel, all is clear. The 
life immortal is there revealed as "grace and truth," not 
according to ottr works, but according to the purpose of God 
which he hath purposed in himsdf and which human unbelief 
cannot make void. Consequently whenever aionion lifey or lifej 
or salvcUion, is spoken of as the fruit or reward of faith, it does 
not directly signify the immortal existence, that being the truth 
revealed and the subject of faith,— but it expresses the spiritual 
and moral condition which is the concomitant of faith. 

But my opponent thinks there are "matters of contrast, 
"^hich do not favor a reference of aionion life alone to the gospel 
dispensation," i.e., to the experience of life in gospel faith. To 
save the space for reprinting his whole list of references to this 
point, the reader is referred to his whole paragraph numbered 
1, in c. iii. § 5. I will notice two or three of his passages as 
specimens ; and two or three others of the same class, but of 
more marked expression of contrast. 

His first reference is to John iii. 15. "That whosoever 

believeth in him should not perish, but have aionion life." But 

surely this Word perish in contrast with aionion life, so far from 

weighing against the application of l\\e "^^Kraafc \a '^^ "^^ii. ^ 

Christian faith, does, especially, -wliexi V\^\?^^ m <is«ss^"a2cv^^^ 

with other passages of the same clasB, nataTiOLV^ «a%iSs^\.\v* '^^'^ 
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perisliing in this case denotes the same thing as aiidinff in death) 
in 1 John iii. 14; to which Mr. H. also refers in immediate 
connection as a collateral passage. And what does die latter 
phrase signify ? What is the death spokea of? at^d what is 
meant hj abiding in it? Is the death here mentioned tum- 
existence t Let the whohs passage exf^in it. ^ We know thai 
we haye passed from death unto Hfe, beeavise we love the 
brethren.*' Think ye that we should express the apostle's 
meaning hj paraphraung it,-— ^' We know that we hsLve passed 
from non-existence into the immortal resurreetion state, because 
we love the bcetbiieB ? " My opponent himself would laugh 
at the schoolbcvy who should expMci k by such a paraphrase. 
Neither do the next words, ^ He thsit loToth not Ikis biK^ther 
aiddeth in death,** mean that he abftdeth in nQU'^exist^iee. He 
that loveth not, abideth in the same death out of whiefa they ! 
have passed who love the brethren. And be wko^ cannot | 
understand what this death is, ettlier has never known ihe waot 
of faith and love, or else knawa not now the possessioai of these 
graces. 

Here I will tum aside from my opponent again, just to 
impart to the Universalist public a glimpse of the issue of the 
mountain in labor. They have seen the Orthodox pri^essoi's, 
overcome by the Bible argument for AnnihilatioQ,. having been 
predisposed that way by disgust of endless torments, rusbing 
into the Destructionist ranks ; — and they have seen long col- 
umns of references, afiecting to exhibit the general tenor of 
the Scriptures in its &vor ; and. they have imagined that there 
is, somehow and somewhere in the commotion, an overwhelming 
proof of the gloomy hypothesis. Wdl, what I liave stepped 
aside here to do is, to show you what, in the judgment of one 
of the distinguished teachers of the sect, is the erowmnff proof 
of Destruetionism. It is noqe other than this very text which 
we have just examined. Mr. J. P. Blanehard, an estimable 
and talented man, whom. I have before quoted, in his pamphlet 
on ^ The Future Life," after parading a lou^ list of ^*omiscuou8 
rejfereDces to Scripture langnag^ m T€i\aiAoivi^^<^^^^^M^>5i.^> 
being lost, destroyed, etc, cornea x^^xx x» >X«a -R*^> >^ v*^ 
reserved and crushing forces*. — 



*^Two passages are reserved to this place, which not ox^ly 
declare the loss or extinction of the wicked, but that it shall be 
eternal ; signifying, plainly, that there shall never be an ulti- 
mate revival of thfem. These passages are direct and clear, 
and it iis not conceivable how the destruction of the wicked 
could be asserted in more explicit terms ; from this import of 
which, there appears no escape." P. 26. 

And which does the reader imagine these two reserved pas- 
sa^s^ are? The first is 2 Thess. k 7-9, — in relation to the 
*^ ererlastiftg deatruetion from the presence of the Lord," the 
sigaa of thie approach of whieh wei^e seen in the persecutions 
which the OhristiaBS were suSering at the hands of the Jews. 
This I have already conaKdered ia ps^ in this dtscussion, and 
referred in pent to my expo^tion kk the Adams diecueakNi. 

But Mr. Blftftchard's hx&t and most conclusive proof of his 
theory is Uiis, which we haye been referred to by Prof. H. — ~ 
I J(^B mt 14^ IS. Oa this> Mr« Blanehard has the following 
<KmfideDt espiessioa : -^ 

^ In ^ie seeood passage, St John declares the doctrine of 
the destruction of the wicked in terms not liable even to the 
absurd misinterpretation given above" (referring to the Or- 
thodox eoastruction of the other passage). But Mr. B. judi- 
eiottsly adds, -r-*"^' but it is doubtless noticed, that in this, as in 
all the el^v passages for this doctrine, the validity of tiie proof 
rests partly on the literal uaderstaading of the word ' life.' " 

There you have the strongest proof of tlie annihilation of an 
am^geneiste elass, in the testimony that he who ioveth not 
abideth in the death aui of which the believing and loving souls 
iiad passed^ We have seen that this isT^ot wm-existmce ; for 
tboso who bved had not by the power of love passed out of 
Bon-existeaoe into the immortal state of being ; aor could they 
who were abiding in non-existence be sustaining the moral 
eharaoter here put down as the synonym of this death. The 
abiding ia death is given as the concomitant of abiding in the 
destitution of love. 

The same idea is carried out in ttie nexV n«^ \ — '''''^\«5Rfir 

eror- hatetb his brother is a murdexer •, wA ^^ Vxtfs^ ^^k^*- "^^ 

murderer bath monum life abiding va ^0^^ ]S^^V^^«^^ 
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their fellow-men are bere denominated tnurderers, that is, m 
spirit ; because hatred is the spirit of murder, seeking the de* 
Btruction of its objects. And this is one of the clearest cases 
of the use of aianion life in the sense of spiritual and moral 
qualities actuall/ possessed in Christian faith and love. ^ Ye 
know that no murderer," i.e., no hater of his fellownnen, "hath 
aionion life abiding in him.** This implies that thej who love 
their fellow-men have eternal life abiding in them. The ab* 
sence of this life is the same thing as the abiding in death, and 
of course is not non-existence ; for a state of personal non-ex- 
istence is not a moral state of personal hatred. 

With regard to the ** matter of contrast," which my opponent 
deems un^rorable to our reception of aionion Ufe as the fruit 
of faith, in the gospel age, we find thus far, bj examination, 
this very " matter " to be beautifoUj confirmative of our so 
receiving it ; i.e., when the Scriptures seem to so employ it. 
There is another, and a strong case, of this " matter of con- 
trast,'' in John iii. 36. ^ He that believeth on the 'Son hath 
everlasting life ; ahd he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

Here is the positive affirmation, tliat the believer haih aio- 
nion life, — that it is a concomitant of his faith. But there 
follows the "matter of contrast." How does this afiect the 
leading affirmation ? Does it annul or confirm it ? It con- 
firms it. "And he that believeth not shall not see Kfe ; bat 
the wrath of God abideth on him." "^Shadl not see life." The 
fnture tense is usually employed to express a uniform opera- 
tion or result of a standing principle ; as, " The willing and 
obedient shall eat the good of the land." "The righteous shall 
be recompensed in the earth ; much more (or especially) the 
wicked and the sinner." The phrase in contrast, "he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life," expresses the staling 
truth, that a destitution of life, i.e., death, is the fruit or concom- 
itant of unbelief, while aionion life is the frtiit of faith. And 
the contemporary existence of Ibi^ avde^ of l\\^ xtoxvtreAt with the 
other, the having of life in fallh, la ^^evi moxe; ^^^ia:viaw9c^ ^-i.- 
pressedin the next clause of t\ie Bexit^Ti^^- ^^\w!t\\i^-«^V!D.^ 
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God abided on him.'* It distinctly affirms the co-existence of 
wrath or condemnation with unbelief. 

And here is another fact which I desire my opponent to 
notice, in its bearing-upon his peculiar belief; to wit, that the 
endurance or abiding of wrath or condemnation on the unbe- 
liever, is co-existent an^o-extensive with the destitution of life, 
Or condition of death. " Shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
Gk)d abideth on him.'* Consequently the saying, " shall not 
see life," in contrast with " hath aionion life," does not mean, 
bhall be annihilated, or shall be or abide in non-existence ; for 
the wrath of God, which denotes living and active condemna- 
tion, can hot be said to ahide, as an actual experience, on literal 
nonentities. Consequently, if this passage were taken as an 
expression of Jlncd human destiny, it would favor endless pun- 
ishment rather than annihilation, because it implies the suffer^ 
ing of divine wrath while they shall not see life. But this 
does not declare the final destiny of men, but the fmits of belief 

''and unbelief. These are not final conditions ; for faith shall 
be lost in sigiit, and unbelief 'shall be destroyed by the fruition 
of the fact. 

I need not quote farther to make clear and decisive the 
position that, whatever else the phrase aionion life may be used 
to signify, it is familiarly employed in the New Testament for 
the spiritual and moral condition produced by a living faith in 
Christ ; and reason must decide that it must always be taken 
in this sense when it expresses the fruit or reward of faith and 
virtue. And the " matters of contrast " do in all cases confirm 
this view. 

In the same relation to time and character we find the words 
saved and salvation, blessed, joy, and the like, whenever they 
express the rewards of faith, or of any of the Christian gi*aces. 
•*He that belie veth and is baptized shall be saved." This sal- 
vation of fiiith is described by St. Paul to the Corinthians thus: 
•* Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel, which I 
preached unto jou^ by which also ye are sa-oed^^S. ^^ V'^i^ x&. 

memory w\^t I preadied unto you, \xn\ft9a^^V^N^\i^^'»^'^'^^ 
ram." Jesas gaid to Zaccheua, Nv^iexi \aa Y^«5.«stfi<5^ 
2C 
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word were received bj him and hi^ &)iiify, '^ This daj is sal- 
ration oome to this house." Peter says, ^'In him (Christ^ 
believiDgy ye rejoice with joj unspeakable and full of gloiy, 
receiving tlM end (or fruit) of your faith, even the salvatioa 
of your souls." 

Nevertheless, I do not assube that these words are neyer 
used in the Scriptures for the final condition of man through 
the grace of God in Christ On the contraryy I believe they 
are so used. Universalists have no occasion for fia^tening them- 
selves to an iron rule for the coastruetion of Seripture worda 
and phrases, bending them always to a fixed measure of me^n- 
iag, regardless of the connection and subject of discourse ; n<» 
need we ever, for the sake of our theory, adopt an ^ asthmatic 
exegesis." Our theory of faith is strong and at ease, with the 
most simple reading and natural construction of the Scriptures 
throughout Though we receive the words U/ey and monion 
hfe, in the cases in which my opponent has referred to them 
as denoting a condition that is ^^ partitive," to signify a present 
Christian experience, we so, receive them in these cases for the 
plain reason that they are made by their connections to. express 
such present experience. When we take the same terms as 
applying to the immortal resurrection life, it is because the 
subject of discourse in such casein so applies themt 

To illustrate this sound, natural, philological and exegetical 
rule of Scripture reading, we will try the '^ afithmatic," or 
rather the mechanical method, upon the following passage: 
"— ^Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead» and 
Christ shall give thee light" (Eph. v. 14.) We will stand 
back now, and witness the operation of the iron'^bedstead com- 
mentator with the application of his mechanical rule to this 
passage. He quotes from Jesus to the Sadducees, where the 
literal and immortal resurrection is obviously the subject of 
discussion, these words : ^' For when they diall rise from the 
dead, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but are 
as the angels which are in heaven." '^ Here," he says, ^' rising 
jS'omibede&d means rising mlot\xe\mxoL,oicV8X\>Sa\$^ >^^^^&- 
vrreetioiu 0£ course, it meana the eame 'm >;u^ ^ea^sxa^^ ^^J^ 



upon ua to ^ axise fisom l&e deadL' This pi?&Te6 tbat the resor* 
reetion is our work, — and tbali, unless we so discipline our 
powers in this life, that when we are dead we can asd will 
wake ourselves i^ and avine into existence again, death will 
be to us an eternal sleeps" And the% finding the verh awake 
in the impenktive: mood,, to be in; tkm ease sjnonjmous with 
ainsiiig from the de&el, our meehaaiieal expounder hunts the 
B&le throngh for the number of cases in which the verb awake 
oceurs in this m^od^ and assumes; that he has thus proved it to 
be the oomiwm doelrine of the Bible that the dead are to 
awake tiiemselves to lUk immoetal, <»: eiae lie m eternal oon^ 
ezistenoe I But sooa woiild h^ eredulous readers be found, 
with bim^ if £9imd at. alV 



" la wandering mazes lost." 

No, we must read the Bible, as all other books, in; the e3Eer-» 
cise of plidn eomnsM)n sense. We mu^ not put the expressieBS 
of the Seriptures- int^^ theologieal stajs and oompressois, but 
let them spei^ out their ibee and natural sentiments* Then 
will 1^ the essential doctriiies of tlie Bible be easilj and &imil- 
iarl^ understood) in thdr beauty and harmony. When we 
hear the apostle calling upon stupid, unfaithful, and inactive 
professOTs, as sleeping and dead, to awake and arke, we know 
ti^t he uses the terms skep and de€id in a %urat;ive and moral 
sense, in* which thej are as ^symiliarlj and intelligibly used as 
in the literal and physical. 

So when we read the apostolieal testimonies of the happy 
experience of beHeving and loving CSiristlans, as having passed 
from deeeik UfU& Ufe, and hamng aHmdmi lifo ; and when we 
bear the Master explaki) that '^ this is Uft etemed, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent)'' we know that Kfe, and eternal life, in such 
cases, mean the spiritual and moral condition of true faith and 
love. 

Nevertheless, these are very pTO^^t \fi;Rfi!^ \» ^b^'^Jcj^^S.*^^ 
mepired teachers were pleased so to «^^-^ \3ft«ai^v^ ^Exs^TOMa."^^ 
parpoaed iiamortal oosdUiou o£ ttfiai m ^i^'^ T^\»sr«R&ssa. ^^ 
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of being. And I understand that tibiese teachers do in some 
cases use these terms with such an application. But in such 
cases there is nothing ^ partitive " in their application. And 
the sense of the terms is in such cases, as in the others, per- 
fectly obvious from the subject of discourse.. 

For instance, when Paul sajs, of the work of Ckrist, through 
his appearing and death and resurrection, that he ''hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospeV the word life obviously refers to the fu- 
ture existence^ It is not here described as the reward or fruit 
of faith, but as the truth revealed, and the subject of faith. As 
I have said before, light does not create objects ; it only brings 
to our view the things that are. When the revelation of the 
gospel, a' great light &om heaven, brings to our discovery the 
'' grace and truth " cf life and immortality given us in Christ 
Jesus by the purpose of God before the world began, we have 
an eternal truth to believe, and an unfailing foundation for faith 
to rest upon. Take away this eternal truth* and leave ruothing, 
to believe or hope for but hypothetisal possibilities all ocmdi- 
tioned upon our faith, then human &ith is placed at the bottom 
of all ; all is as uncertain as oujc own views and experiences 
are uncertain, and we have no resting-plaeer 

I remember my juvenile experiment at lifting n^yself by a 
hoop beneath my feet. Why could I not? I philosophized 
that I could ; I put the base of the hoop beneath my feet, 
seized the sides with my hands, and lifted with all my might — > 
but in vain. I could have lifled myself with ease with a strong 
hold upon a beam above me ; but by the hoop beneath my feet 
I could not do it. Archimedes declared that he could lift the 
world if you would give him a fulcrum to rest his lever on. 
Our faith is powerless if it must rest upon itself; but it is 
strong, and mightily sustaining to our whole being, when it 
rests upon the eternal truth of God. 

Aionion life as the ultimate inheritance, and also the relation 
of faith to this truth, are most instructively presented by St. 
John, ja.hi8 First Epistle, v. 10, U. '^ H^ \>tta.\.\i^>SkfeNfe\\v ws. 
tAe Son of God, bath the witness in \mnae\i- \i^ \)aa.\.\i^«s^^ 
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not God hath made him a liar, because he believeth not the 
record that God gave of his Son. And this is the recoi^i, that 
God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is in his Son." 
Here eternal life is set down as our jfinal inheritance, secured 
by gift of God's purpose in Christ, and brought to light through 
the gospel as the subject of faith. And he that believeth not 
in his heirship of eternal life by Grod's purpose in Christ, hath 
made God a Kar. Now if this heirship, even for the unbe- 
liever, were not true, and declared by the word of Grod, he 
would not make God a liar by not believing himself an heir to 
such inheritance. 

To illustrate this point, I will say to my respected opponent, 
you do not believe yburself an heir to, and, either by the fore- 
taste ot faith, or the figure of prolepsis, possessor of ten thou- 
sand dollars, by a legally attested will of your poor brother and 
humble servant, Sylvanus Cobb. Nor are you, ia a proper 
sense, by the absence of such b^ef, an unbeliever. Unbelief, 
properly speaking, is the rejection of a truth, or at least, of a 
statement or proposition. Neither do you make me a liar by 
your non-belief of such an heirship through my gift. That is, 
your non-belief of such heirship does not accuse me of false- 
hood. For I have never bequeathed to you any such riches, 
and have never pretended nor promised any such thing. So it 
ia all, between you and me, in this particular, precisely as it 
should be. I have never testified having made you such a 
gift ; you do not believe in me, as such a benefactor; neither 
do you make me a liar by such non-belief. If I had asserted 
my having made for yott a bequest, and you disbelieved it, 
then your disbelief of my word would make me a liar, or 
accuse me of falsehood. ' . 

So in respect to God's gift of eternal life in Christ for us. If 
there are any for whom God has not, by his purpose of graA, 
given aionion life in Christ, and for whom, of course, there is 
no such record, they are not, in respect to any matter of truth, 
disbelievers by not receiving Christ aa Oafevc \\^^ \ w^"t '^^ *^'b^ 
make God a liar by not believing, toic V\i«a»^^^"^'»'«v^^i!5fe.^ 
record of life, there being none sucYi fcr \\ifcm. ^^^ ^^^^ 
26* 
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loved Jobn aasures us, that if we belieye not m Christ as our 
lifey our life beyond all death, we make God a liar, because we 
believe not the record that God gav« of his Sou» ^^Aod this is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son." And the next words are, ^ He that hath the 
Son hath life : and he that hath not the Son of €rod, hath not 
life." So, in this one passi^, we have 2&/8, and a£oman^ life, ia 
both senses. First — It expresses the truth of God's pui-pose 
of grace in Christ, which is the sfuibject of faith. Secondly — It 
^Lpresses the spiritual state or condition which is ihe fruit of 
faith. And this is all naturaL Faith, as we have seen, imbibes 
the color and quality of its subject. Hence our faith in the 
gospel which reveals life and immortality for man, is life itself, 
aionion life. It is perfectly natural, also, just as it should be^ 
that Jesus and his ministering disciples, taking with them this 
gospel of \\i% immortal as the ulfettnate destiny of our race, and 
with it entering into facalliar and sympatiietic intercourse wkh 
the believers of their word, should dwell much and oi^n upon 
the influences and experiences which this wotd brings to their 
believmg and loving souls, and upon the means and methods 
by which they should develop in themselves the benign princi- 
ples of thb word of life, and do their mission in the world as 
Christ's co-workers. But he who loses the fundamental truth 
of the gospel revelaticm, the gix^und^rinciples of tite word of 
life, the subject of faith, in these familiar discussions of the 
living and progressive influences of the gospel work, and the 
means and benefits of Christian culture, is himself lo^ to the 
sublime hopes and consolations of the gospel. 

Into this error my opponent seems to slide, when he refers^ 
as he does extensively, to the passages of Scripture which treat 
of the difference between the righteous and the wicked, and of 
tlai experience of 1^ and blessedness which al<Hie appertidna 
to the believing and the good, as proof that the primary purpose 
of life and salvation in Christ, in all its wholeness, ia conditional 
audi "partitive." 
There is a joaass of religiomats m l2b\B coatu^Qti,viW «a:^$R«fc 
bat tbey ^ectmdly aoBphiS our MiU m \^ift ^xfe<^v.mcjtV<il 
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Him vbom the Father otdaiaed '^to be the Saviour of the 
"world," askd **to destroy the works of the Devil," by the stale 
remark, that ^' The Bible thioagifaout speaks of two characters, 
believers and unbelievers, saints and sinners, the righteoas 
atid l^e wicked." True ; and we recognize this disdnctioD, and 
nmke it a great deal more real and important than thal^ class 
of saints do, who cannot see thai the righteous ai« recompensed 
in the earth, especially the wicked: aod the sinaer,.* •--* and who, 
backing towards hea.ven, keep their longing eyes on the strain 
£&c '^ the pleasures- of sin.'^ 

We know that there are two characters in the world; and 
that ^life and good" ace the current inh^tance (^ the right* 
eotts, and ^deajth. and evil" of the wicked. Buit going back 
of Chis^ we have a view presented us of all men in one character. 
The deseription may^in its fcnrm, partake of the Eastern hyper- 
bok. But it furnishes us with a g^ieral view of snankind as 
sul^^ts of tte relbsn^g process. '< God kx^ed d<ywa from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand, that did seek Gk)d. Every one of them is gone 
baek; they are altogeither become filthy; there is n<xte that 
doeth good ;. no, not one." fPs. liii. 2, 3^.) 

Yet it was just su^ a world as this tha^ Jesus was ordained 
of 6od to save ; and just su^eh an accumulalian of the works of 
the Devil that h^ was purposed to destit>y. f And now, as this 
work progresses, there are two classes of men, or two characters, 
more visibly distinguished. St. Paul presents the two classes 
thus : ^Mi things are of God, who hath: reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ." Here is a dass, differing: from the mass 
above described. They are the believers, the reconciled. But 
does this blessedness,, which is '' partitive," appertaining to the 
believing, the reformed, the reconciled ones, comprise the whole 
of God's work through Jesue^ Christ? Does Faurs mention «if 
their present reeonciMation s^p^ify that the rest of mankisdy the 
unreconciled world, are to perish and be blotted out of existence 
finally? No, nothing like it. This xeeotidV'fc^ ^•assi.^x^^^^b^^^s^j^ 



* ProY, xi. 21, 31. \ 1 Mesa V*- ^^% '^^ ^' 
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here as the ^^ first fruits of his creatures " (James i. 18) ; the 
beginning of the progressive work, which shall gather in the 
whole harvest. This great work of salvation in its wholeness 
belonged to the very ministry of grace of which the reconciled 
ones were first-fruits. So we are informed by the apostle in 
the same passage. ^And ail things are of God, who halh 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ ; and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them ; and hath committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation." (2 Cor. V. 18, 19.) When the truth of this ministry 
of reconciliation shall be fuUy and practically verified, there 
will no longer be two opposing classes ; for then, too, will be 
fulfiUed what God << according to his own good pleasure hath 
purposed in himself, that in the dispensation of t^e fulness of 
times he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earthj,' even in him." 
(Eph. L 9, 10.) 

In respect to the New Testament uses of life, and aianioH 
life^ though I am lengthening my chapter upon it beyond my 
original calculation, I will notice one of the other cases of its 
application to the ultimate destiny of mankind. It is in Bom. 
V. 18-21. '^ Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon ail men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life. . . . But where sin abounded grace did much more abound; 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 
LiOrd.'* -v 

This is the passage of which Prof. Hudson says : — 

^ This apparently denotes all mankind, and their salvation. 
It seems to me the strongest passage that is or can be adduced 
in support of that view. And if this interpretation at all 
agreed with the general tone of Scriptural language, — if it 
were not an apparent exception from \\ve w?>>m\ ^xr^Xa ^jH NJaa 
Bible, —I should joyfully and wit\io\it \v^«v\ax:\oTL ttfiws^. Vl^ 
proving the Snal holiness and bleseednew o£ «i5\^* 
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And be adds,-*- 

"But the very frequent distinction made between the daved' 
and the * lost ' compels me to hesitate." 

But we have most clearly seen, by a de novo study of the 
record, that the distinction made between the lost that are 
saved, and the lost that are to he saved, need not cause my 
brother longer "to hesitate" "joyfully accepting" the hope 
that he^ho came "to seek and to save that which was lost" 
"will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied." (Luke 
xix. 10 ;^Isa. liii. 11.) 

I will add here that the terms zoe (Ufe), and zoe aiontos 
(eternal life), when applied to the immortal and final state of 
being, seem to express more in respect to the moral and spir- 
itual character and condition of that state of being, than the 
telrms immortal and immortality. For tliough the latter terms 
woirkL jumble strangely with the idea even of moral defilement 
and corruption, yet they more directly relate to the indissolu- 
bility of the perscmal being. But the term life, as rendered 
from the Greek zoe (not ps%eke), tend the phrase aionion life, 
more directly express the mental, spiritual, and aifectional 
communion, sympathy, and oneness with God. Hence it is 
expressed, in the last quotation from Romans, as "justification 
of liife;" and the reign of grace, "through righteousness, unto 
aionion life." 

How Grod'e institution and maintenance of a purpose and 
government in relation to the ftiture and ultimate m<Mral char- 
acter and condition, of free, moral, accountable beings, can con- 
sist with the appropriate laws of hi» moral kingdom, we will 
discuss in the next chapter, when we attend to our brother's 
doctrine of "Free Agency." We shall see, then, whether 
he is successful in his effort to make human Free Agency a 
scapegoat, upon which to shift off the responsibility of the 
alleged failure of God's purpose of grace in Christ, through 
an ^^aboriive resurrection.'* 

And there is another thing to wYivdok \ V-^ ^<5ss^\fc ^ ^'ssssco.^ 
ootice here, having reserved it to t\ie <5«ii<53^x»\^^ ^^ ^^ Nx«^»s 
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on atonian life, that the force of my remarks may be mare 
clearlj perceived. Professor Hudson, preliminary to his ref- 
erences of the Scripture use of this phrase, pats in the follow- 
ing in the way of defining for us our own position : — 

'< As already remarked, the phra»e «ob ^donioB is ttsed ^forty- 
five times in the Bible, and in most instances partitivelj, or 
with reference to a class. It is therefore important for the Uiii- 
versalist argument to show, if possible, tliat the phrase does 
not signify * eternal* life,* in the strict sense of the expression. 
Either the adjective cdonios does not refer to duration at all, 
but signifies the nature or kind of life apdken of, or it refers 
simply to the future age or dispensation as distinct from the 
expiring Jewish economy. The latter view, I think, is that 
preferred by tJniversalists. The phrase eis ton aiona would 
of course be taken in a similar sense.** 

This is ah attempt to shut us up to a defin^e and Mechanical 
use of a wiord which spurns all txath restriction. The word 
ivhicfa, in the Septuagint, of which all the wriliers of the New 
Testament were familiar readers, is associated with the duration 
of the mountains, of the term of bofid-service, of the Aastmic 
covenant and priesthood, of the imprisonment of Jonah in the 
whale's belly, of the shame and contempt of Israel m their 
dispersion, and of the praise, the being, and the attributes of 

. Grod, — this word, I say, on being taken into use by tbe New 
Testament writers, does not, all without notice, come to mean 
solely the nceture or qiwUty of a idling, itfth no reibretice to 
duration at all, — or else just the whole (no more and no less) 
of the gospel age. Undoubtedly the word, from iOe familiar 
contact with the i^ritual life of the gospel dispensatilm, has 
become somewhat spiritualized. But I apprehend that its 
meaning in the New Testament is very nearly the same as in 
the Old Testament. The ^'aionion punishment" and ^'aibnion 
destruction " of the New Testament is probably the same thing, 
on the same people, as the '^ shame and aionion contempt ** of 
the prophet And the " aionion \\fe" oi IVl^ 15'«v T^atament^ 

when appUed to the experience o? M\3a,\saa ^^ *%«Ja:^i5k tS. 
dantioa m tbe same scnBe as t\ie " aioaVnuVi^SBir iCi^^ ^ts«»v 
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remembraneeortiterigbteoas,'' the ^^aiotuon way," the '^aionion 
foundation," the dwelling " in the house of the Lord forever," 
** praising God forever,*' etc^ etc., in the Old Testament. And 
if this adjective may, both in the Old Testament and the New, 
be associated with the being and attributes of God, it maj also, 
^yk great appropriateness, be associated with the life of man's 
immortal being. It doubtless involves, in many cases, durability 
er permanence as a quality, espedally when used to denote a 
contrast to what is transient and fleeting, as in the saying, ^* For 
ihe things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are etemtd f that is, they are abiding. But even 
bere the word does not throw off its primary meaning, ofhng 
eoniinuaince. 

Neither is it true, as 3Slr. Hudson says, that " it is important 
to the Universalist argument to show that the phrase {zoe 
aionitm) does not signify * eternal life,' in the strict (popular, 
he should have said) sense of that expression." We have no 
occasion to show, or to try to show, that the phrase tnonion Ufe 
does not sometimes refer to the condition of the endless life of 
immortality. I have shown that it is, obviously, so applied in 
«ome cases. As I have remarked, Universalists have no occa- 
sion for an " asthmatic exegesis " in any case. We have no 
occa^on to put Scripture words and phrases into stays and 
clamps, or to chain . them to a mechanical rule, regardless of 
subject and sense. Our faith is in no danger of discomfiture 
from a straightforward, natural, philological, exegetical, and 
eommon^sense reading of the Scriptures throughout. With 
regard to the phrase atonton life, when it is made to express 
the experience of faith and Christian virtue, the fact of such 
use speaks for itself; and then, though it has the %A^ of the 
life immortal, which is the fact of the gospel revelation and the 
• subject of faith, yet it docs not directly signify that life. But 
again, it is, in some eases, applied directly to that life ; and then, 
too, the sense is rendered obvious by the subject, -— and there 
is no embarrassment to our faith, or w« >3ckft«t^ ^ %2csg«kX'^ 
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The Subject of Reward in GenerctL 

I know of no better place than this, at the close of mj review 
of Mr. Hudson's argument from the ^' partitive " i^plicatioQ 
(in some cases) of the phrase aionwn Ufe^ to put in a few 
Scripture readings and brief expositions of the doctrine of 
reward in general, under the goyenuneBt of God. 

I have shown that the life, and everlasting life, which is the 
reward of faith in Christ, is a concomitant of faith, and contem- 
porary with it. And so we shall find, by searching the Scrip- 
tures through and -through, that usually, the life, peace, J07, 
blessedness, and all the good which is the reward of obedi- 
ence, and of any and all of the moral virtues, is associate 
with the possession and practice of those virtues. True, there 
are benefits, both physical and moral, in subsequent periods of 
life, resulting from the present culture and practice of the moTjsX 
graces. But this fact does not invalidate the rule. It does but 
exhibit the natural result of the expansion and perpetuation of 
the said virtues of life* 

A few specimens of the Scripture readings on this subject 
must 8u£Sice. When Israel had degenerated into a mere religion 
of formalism, to cover a corrupt life, and they ooo^lained that 
their life was miserable though they were so punctual in their 
religious observances, the Lord answered them by his prophet | 
thus : — 

'^ Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man to 
afiiict his soul? ... Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? . . . Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily. And 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not." (Isa. Iviii.) " Great peace have they 
that love thy law, and nothing shall ofiend them." " In keep- 
ing thereof there is great reward." ^' Happy is the man that 
£ndetb wisdom ; — her ways axe Yraya o^ ^\^aa«»5caft.^ %sA^^ 
her paths are peace j— sbe ia alree ot ^^^o v\l^m^^\.^a.lV^\^ 



upon lier^" ^Mj deliglit is in tlie law g£ ihe LodgL^ Jesus, 
oor model, sajs^ ^ My meat is to do the will of €rod.^' And to 
OS he says, "* Beek and ye shall find." Shidl find what ? The 
&piritaal riches whkh }tm seek, of course. And this is the 
motive, the reward, which Jesus offers to induce us to seek the 
spirituial ^r)od ; vis., the assurance that we shall find the good 
sought And to eay that this is not ample pay hr seeking, 
is to betray great spiritual blindness. But it is a satis^EU^tory 
reward. 

This subject of i^eward is indeed a plain and simple subject, 
which babes may understand. What prospect of reward is it 
that induces all your daily labors ? It is the prospect of obtain* 
ing those good things for the comfort and convenience of life 
to yourselves and tliose you love, for which you labor. It is 
the general rule of life that the reward of labor is fovLud in the ^ 
acquisition of the objects of labor. The rule holds ^>od if you 
seek things worthless, and worse than worthless. ^ He that 
soweth the wind shall reap the whirlwind." 

As in our ordinary pursuits, so in our attention to moral and 
religious culture. The acquisition of the Christian graces of 
living faith and abiding love, is the highest possible good of life. 
He who seeks these successfully cannot act with reference to 
any other and foreign reward ; for if the latter is his motive he 
cannot find, because he seeks in no spirit which can achieve the 
blessing. He who successfully seeks the true riches must seek 
for the love of them, and then he shall find. 

But mark this: — The acquisition of the Christian graces 
does not create within the casement of our bodies any new 
personal being that was not there before, to live on in another 
world when the body dies, and when others who had not created 
such a new person within a person by their virtues, will die as 
the brute dieth, to be no more. If there were an anatomist 
capable of dissecting and analyzing the whole man, body, soul, 
and spirit, and he shouM subject to his threefold chemical 
analysis mj neighbor B to-day, who va ^xixix^^VVs^^-t^^NCL^ ^g^ 
tbroagh with the same inspection to-moTTO^,^'5iT\3fcOcLiaA\ifcRw^^ 
a believer in Christ, he will find no tv^vr-ct^^iV^^ ^^^sfsa.^>SiK.5 
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him, and ho new fecaltj. He will find the same personal ideo- 
titj there, in all the functions that belong to man ; bat some d 
those fnnctions he will find in a better and happier condition, and 
better employment. The same faculties of love and reverence 
will be there ; but in his new light he will devote these faculties 
to higher and holier objects. The eondkion of the man's life 
will be changed, but no new personal entity will be produced. 
All his acquaintances will testify that he is the same person; 
and he will testify that he is the same man that was blind, tvt 
n<no he sees. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BADICAL BADNESS ; AND FREE WILL. 

Section L ^^Are there RadxcaUy Bad Menf^ 

This is the heading of Mr. Hudson's second chapter. But 
he does not leave his discussion of the question in a shape to 
require much said upon it on my part in the way of contro- 
versj. For when he has defined his use of the phrase, rtzdi* 
colly body he makes it to express an idea which we admit ; and 
when he shows at what point he designs the subject to bear in 
the present discussion, it is seen that he aims to contest an idea 
that is not in the Universalist theory. 

1. In respect to radical badness, my friend explains : — 

^By radically bad men I do not mean persons who are bom 
of badness and unto badness, as if character were a thing of 
parentage or race. But, are there human beings in whom evil 
feelings, purposes, and habits so predominate that they mark 
and determine the character ? " 

That there are persons in whom the evil comes at length 
practically to predominate, I never saw reason to deny. But 
if this badness is not radical in men with their conception and 
birth, so as to be constitutional and natural, — if it is acquired 
by Br misuse of their faculties and means, which is the only 
hypothesis on which can be predicated that moral accountability 
which my opponent earnestly contends for in this same chapter, 
then his choice of the term radical in definition of it, is a 
misnomer. The term radical denotes that which is ^ original, 
fundamental, native, constitutional, underived, uncompounded." 
If badness in mankind, or in any da^ o^ isi"ei!L^S& ^^^ '^kss^ 
manner, they are do more accountab\^ fox \\. \Jd»». i<st \ia^f«^^ 
been bora with black or blue eyes, ox V\l\v «^ ^B«ai«a. « '^ 
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Asiatic nose. In sacli case sin is a spontapeoas outgrowth of 
man's mind, uninduced, without lurement or temptation. God 
save us from the necessary drift of ihefree vnil of such a demon t 
as man is upon this hypothesis ! < 

But it is not so. And mj opponent discards the dogma, | 
though he persists in the use of an adjective which involves it 
He only means, by radicaUy had men, men in whom ^evil 
feelings, purposes, and habits predominate." We hesitate not to 
concede that Ihere are such men. They are not radically bad, 
but they are very bad men. 

But there is no more difficulty in accounting for the fact of 
there being very bad men, th^ of there being bad men at all, in 
any degree. All sin is explainable on the same principle. Sin, 
as sin, is not the uninduced and spontaneous outgrowth of the 
seuL It is induced by appetite, or passion, or supposed inter- 
est, the forces of which become strengthened through habit. 
True, there are predispositions to certain practices or indul- 
gences which are wrong, not because they are wrong, but be- 
cause they are expected to gratify a natural desire. When these 
objects lie in a forbidden field, the grasping of them is sin, being 
in violation of law. But all the human appetites and passions 
are in themselves good, and are, in their proper and lawful use, 
good, — the evil only obtaining when they are permitted to 
rule and run riot, instead of being governed and employed by 
reaecm and moral sense. 

Now it does not appear to me that it is very d^&eult to un- 
derstand the origin of sin, and how it is tliat some men at 
length become very had. Man is a ccnnpouhd being, possessed 
of two natures — animal and spiritual. By the spiritual, I meui 
in this instance to include the whole superior nature, compris- 
ing also the intellectual and moral. The first-named and lower 
Dattxre possesses all the appetites and passions of the animal 
kingdom. These appetites and passions, though natural, are 
blind, and clamor for indulgence without regard to law. But 
the higher nature, the mind made ai&et th^ ima^e of God, and 
wbUdi comtitutes the man^ is aubi^t V> \iww,i«!i^\A& ^^^^osiw^r^ 
^ h ibe.uae imd govenwneBt ^€ «i^ t\i^^ ^^«t^ «(^.^ ^eto^^Mss^ 
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6«s 6f the atBimal nature. When, tfaerefcnre, the nund, which 
is the aecountable man, jields itself serrant to tlie blind eartfajj 
passions which it is bound to govern by law, there is sin. St. 
James so explains it, ascribing the forces which induce to suii 
to the lusts of the animal natnre. (Jas. i. 14, 15.) This was 
explained in my first chapter, and I only recur to it here be« 
canse my opponent has^ in his second chapter, brought up 
again the same subject in new relations. 

In respect to what Mr^ H. says for himself, and quotes from 
Neander, of " the mystery of sin," it runs back again into thd 
dogma of innate total depravity. We grant that it is '^ an act 
of unreason," in that it is unreasonable, or has no good reason* 
But to say that it is not induced (compelled is the word throwxi 
in here by my opponent ; but I do not choose to follow him in 
the use of a word which belongs not to our moral philosophy, 
and the thrusting in of which Wn only tend to divert the mind 
from the plain, practical subject before us, to a disputation oa 
the mechanics of morals^ of which there is no end) — ^bot to say 
that din is not induced ^' by any motive, or passion, or any 
cause out of the free will itself," is to place sin entirely outside 
of the ai^na of the Christian warfare. It isolates sin from the " 
whole sphere of sequences which ara subject to the relations of 
cause and effect, and of course places it beyond the reach of 
mordJ means — beyond the influence of argument, or truth, or 
any of the agencies of a moral and Christian ministry. It 
makes sin either the regular Calvinistic exhalation of an orig- 
inally inherited coirupt nature, or the super-Calvinistic im^ 
pulse from the direct interposition of the Deity, as put forth in 
the quotation from Dr. Emmons in our first chapter. Indeed, 
Br. Hudson, you have " misjudged the literature of Universal- 
ism on this point," if you think " Calvinistic views of the 
human will prevail among Universalists." We neither admit 
any hereditary corrupt moral nature to necessitate sin, nor any 
" immediate interposition of the Deity to compel it." But we 
do believe that sin has its motives, and axxcVv ToaXxM^'s. ^a» \asswjL 
teachers may grapple with, by the ap^^dXaoi \x>aJCBkwA^2t^jir 

27* 
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Again, Mr. Hudson says of sin, that it is *'an act whicli 
person knows to be equally wrong and imprudent." That he 
knows it to be wrong, we admit ; but, though he knows that 
sin, as a general rule, is imprudent, yet, taking the word in 
the sense of policy or profitableness, we do not believe that the 
person either knows or believes, that the particular act he ia 
consenting to commit is imprudent. He is lured by the 
promise of some advantage or pleasure in the way of the 
wrong. This &ct appears in the history of the first sin of the 
first pair, and of the transgressions of all nations. It proceeds 
from an excess of selfishness, which always has its motives. 
Hence the servants of God were always laboring to counteract 
its workings by the presentation of the stronger motives for a 
life of goodness and truth. 

To this general role there is a class of exceptions. These 
are the cases where the man fas become enslaved to a vile 
habit, which has installed into the mastery an animal appetite 
or passion. Then the poor slave, although he knows he is 
harming himself, grasps at the present indulgence, almost as 
mechanically and unmeaningly, as he gasps for breath when he 
feels a sense of sufibcation. This tendency of a vicious habit 
makes it the more sinful, in the outset, to contract it. 

It would seem, sometimes, when we look upon this class 
of cases, kuowing that the clamors of strong and pampered 
physical passions are the most actually present and imperious, 
while higher motives are more distant and slow of action, — 
that the proper balance could not be regained, and the regular 
dominion of the mind as the real man be restored, but by 
the making over of the organism through the resurrection. 
Nevertheless, the cases are of frequent occurrence, especially 
since the genuine spirit of the gospel has been shaping and 
directing the means of reform, that even in the hardest cases 
of enslavement to vice, the true man has been aroused from his 
torpor, achieved the mastery over brutish passion, and shone 
again in his own beauty as th6 child of God. These cases 
demonairate that, in the lowest apedmeii^ \i^ eo^N^saKox* xa 
rice, the spint, though in bondage, \a icioX. wxm^i^^fc^^ ^^^- 
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tioniil chiM of God, thoogb defiled imd marred, is not irre« 
eoverably lost ; the gem, though alloyed, has not become all 
dross. There, O servant of God, is thy Master's child ; there, 
O Christian man, is thy brother ; in whom is the kindred germ 
with thine of immortality, and in whom, are all the Acuities 
of the intellectual and moral nature I And though by estrange- 
ment and insubordination, jarring disc(Mrd has come out of the 
deranged action of these powers, there is a moral force in the 
Mght and spirit of truth and love, when brought fairly home to 
the understanding, to w<irk in the action of all these powers the 
beauty of harmony, and the life of blessedness. 

The cases which my opponent adduces in support of the 
hypothesis that some men are fixed, knowingly, in an uncon- 
querable hatred of duty, even knowing the ground and nature 
of the duty, and that they have not souls to save, do not, in our 
Tiew, bear any such weight. The fact that Alcibiades disliked 
ihe presence of Socrai^s, because the latter sought to dissuade 
him from that demagoguism which was a ^hionable trade, 
only evinced tlmt love of one's own interest and reputation 
which is a common fraiky, but not incurable. The man who 
ostracized "Aristides the Just," out of sheer envy, acted upon 
the miserable principle and policy of self-love, which is not 
uncommon nor unconquerable. Circumstances might have 
occurred immediately after the act referred to, that should 
have brought Aristides to his persecutor in an office of love, 
which would have made- him ashamed of himself, and have 
melted his heart, and won from him the most warm and sincere 
friendship during life. Neither does the saying of Jesus to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ^ Ye have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father," prove that these people hated either the Father 
or the Son with a true knowledge of their character and purpose 
and government. 

With love and reverence for the Scriptures, we will not 
nnnecessariiy and hastily construe one part in a manner to 
make it contradict another and most im^T\»xiX. ^'dx\^\si\<^^K3v 
and spirit Though there is a sense m^\iVi\^ ^^afe ^V%sss«t^ 
bad kaowD God, or known of him, by tbe VvXafc«sfc^ ol\sv^^^^^ 
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and liis works ; and tfabogh they bad alsQ seon stad hhcrm tami 
of Jems, in bis works of divine power and love, rendering the 
manner of their resistance of these testimonies and treatmoit 
of him boCh wilful and sinful ; — ^yet thej £d not understand the 
full import of those testimonies dther of the Father or the Son* 
Jesus said of the Jews as it people, '^ For this ^eoplei's heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are diiU of hearings and their eyes 
they have closed ; lest at any time they should see with their 
eyeSy and hear with (heir ears, and should understand with 
their heart, and should be conrerted, and I should heal them.'^ 
(Matt. xiii. 15.) This is a rery carefully drawn description 
of the mental condition of that people, which clearfy involves 
the sentiment that, notwithstanding the perversity 6f their WiHs, 
such was their moral nature, and such the character of Christian 
truth in relation thereto, that if they had really heard, seeo^ 
and understood his gospel, they would have loved it, been con-* 
verted by its heavenly power^ and healed by its purifying and 
healthful influence. 

No; they had seen Jesus, and known so mneh of him as 
should reasons^ly* have persuaded them to give his word a very 
different hearing. But th^y were lobking ibr then* promised 
Messiah to come in an entirely diffbrent manlier, «6d to sustain 
an essentially different character, and they did not know him 
as the Messiah^ nor did they understand his doctrines. In his 
dying prayer Jesus openly recognized the feet that they knew 
not what they did in crucifying the promised One ; of which 
fact Peter bears testimony in these de^nite terms : — ^' Because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which 
are read every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in con- 
demning him.'' (Acts xiii. 27.) And St. Paul says, " For 
had they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory." (1 Cor. ii. 8.) 

So, then, though there is a sense, and irdegree, in which the 

persecutors of Jesus had seen and known him, yet this is no 

sense nor degree which nnllififts the 'word of Christ, which 

aJiSrms that it is life eternal to "kno^ l\^^ l^%Ji5aKt, «sA. ^«®a. 

Christ whom he hath sent. M^y c^\>aQ«nV ^wSaM ^C^a ^fiSsa^ 
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to extirpate from the gospel the great doctrine on which is 
founded all hope from the Chrietian ministry; viz., that such is 
the real relation between man's rational and moral nature and 
the Christian principles, that he will naturally love and cherish 
those principles when they are fairly apprehended by the un- 
derstanding. No fact or testimony has yet been given us, to 
prove that man can despise infinite excellence, and hate infinite 
loveliness, when he. sees it to be such. 

I will remark here as I pass, that I am a little surprised at 
inj opponent's frequently reiterating the phrase, "there is a sin 
unto death," in different connections, just as if it naturally 
meant that there is a sin unto ultimate annihilation, when he 
hiaself has brought forward the fact, without dissent, that it is: 
the general opinion of commentators that the language refers to 
a sin incurring the death penalty by the law of the land. He 
seems to seek the same advantage from the sound of a mis-^ 
translation in the falsely educated ear, by the repeated repro- 
duction, on different occasions, of our translators' phrase, " hath 
never forgiveness," substituted for the gospel record, " hath not 
forgiveness eis ton aiima'^ for a long time, or unto the age. 
And in this connection he introduces the sin against the Holy 
Spirit in a manner to misinterpret the sin itself. He seems to 
have it in purpose to make it believed that this sin consists in 
hating what is known to be lovely. But the evangelist defines 
it, as we have before seen, to be the act of the Jews in refusings 

/ to consider the evidence of his Messiahship in his miraculous 
Works, and ascribing those works of the Holy Spirit to demoni- 
acal agency. But even this wilful blindness, as we have seen, 
shall be removed. ** For, if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be 
but life from the dead ? " (Rom. xi. 15.) 

But Prof. Hudson gives us some historical cases of great de- 
bauchery of charactei', in support of his theory that some men 
are radically bad, and have in them no remains of the germ 
of immortality — or of a spirit, or talvoxi^l «Si4 ^msc^ ^ssstecixa^ 
made after the image of God, and eawie^^'i <^ ^jjKj^Sssagss^ 

8kme, aind0t a loving atod \ov«\y \m^^&<i ixc^^QQ^ ijiwfiais^^ 

truth and goodnem. 
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On tbis course of argument I will remark : -— 

First — That it is not a sound position, to select strong and 
rare exceptions for either proof or illustration of a general 
principle. If man, as a species, has a rational and moral 
nature and constitution, " made for immortalitj," and constitut- 
ing them children of God and heirs of immortalitj, with ail the 
individuals of which species the passions of the lower nature 
have achieved some degree of dominion, the fact that some 
have fallen lower into the bondage of those animal passions 
does not prove that the higher nature, the dist]!nctive man, is 
annihilated, or thrown beyond the compass of His mission, who 
^is able even to subdue all things unto himself" (Phil. iii. 21); 
and who, in ^^ the kingdom, dominion, and glory" that God h^h 
given him, will be '^ able " to achieve all this moral victory, 
without an infmction of the laws of the moral kingdom, or of 
human moral agency. 

Second — The historical cases selected by my opponent, 
taken as he has presented them, -do not demonsti*ate the extin- 
guishment of the moral nature, or of the conscience- As all 
men have an animal nature, and as the animal organism differs, 
in different individuals, in respect to the relative forces of dif- 
ferent passions and propensities, it is what might be expected 
that, in some, the lower animal functions, such as sensuality, 
destructiveness, and combativeness, should be predominantly 
developed. And a few are, by their physical organism, idiotic, 
— and others insane, who, though circumstances may have 
placed them upon thrones, should have been in medical asy- 
lums. 

But in the extreme historical cases quoted by my opponent, 
there is no reason foi* believirjg that their moral nature or their 
conscience has become extinct. There are abundant facts 
which warrant the inference that they are not extinct. His- 
tory gives us the public acts of public men; and the private acts, 
which are startling and notorious, of notorious individuals. The 
zealous love of power and pelf, in association with large destruc- 
tJrenesB, andf perhaps^ with olUer bIyoti^^ ^viv^o^^ ^mm<dL 
propeiftttiBB, maj have rioted in blocid Yi\s:\<i\x\ia» ^^w^^Vcw^iiQst 
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veins of those standing in relations to be feared ; but there is 
the whole background and subsoil of life to them, in their rela- 
tions to their higher nature, to the world, and to the moral 
government of God, which history does not record, and the his- 
toric eye of my opponent does not penetrate. Though in some 
of these cases the abiding struggle of a liring conscience does 
not appear on record, the fact w proved by analogy from the 
many cases in which individuals of the same mysterious class 
have come to a pass which has revealed the moral nature, and 
the living conscience, and also the history of those secret though 
unequal struggles* It seems to have been for this wretched class 
that St. Paul spoke, more than for himself, when he penned 
the 'Sentence, which, to be sure, describes a general truth dif- 
fering in degree with difierent individuals, — '^ But I see an- 
other law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members." (Rom. vii. 2d.) 

For one of these deeper historic revealments, in the condi- 
tion qf depravity in high life, look at the life of Tiberius, by 
Tacitus. Tiberias was a barbarous and corrupt prince, com- 
manding the means of every physical gi^atification, and abusing 
them. To the tlieologian who should seek, by examples of 
history part kept back, to refute the Bible doctrine that Jeho- 
vah^' is a God that judgeth in the earth," no case can better 
answer his purpose than that of Tiberias. He sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Boman Senate : — 

" What to write, conscript fathers, in what terms to express 
myself, or what to refrain from writing, is a matter of such per- 
plexity, that if I know how to decide, may the just gods, and 
the goddesses of vengeance, doom me io die in pangs worse than 
those under which 1 linger every day ! " 

On this, Tacitus, the heathen historian, makes the following 
pertinent remarks : — 

" We have here the features of the \iv^«c^ tcv^xv* ^\% <sr>sfikJM^ 
retaliated upon bim with the keenest Te\.xn^v).\jtfsiv% ^ \x>iRi \^ 
Jbe sAjing of the ancient philosopheir, VVie owci\a oi «si^^^^»^^^ 
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. dom, tliat if the minds of tyrants were laid open to ouf tiew, 
we should see them gashed and mangied with the whips and 
stings of horror and remorse. By blows and stnpes the iSe&h is 
made to quiver ; and, in like manner, cruelty and inordinate 
passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal executioners, 
and with unceasing torture goad and lacerate tbe heart. Of 
this truth Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neither tbe inn 
perial dignity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the rocks of 
Caprecs, eould shield him from himself. He lived od the rack 
of guilt, and his wotmded spirit groaned in agony.'' 

There, this faithful historian, who gives us the philosophy ad 
well as the shell of history, lays open tbe imier inan of thai 
royal debauchee, and I'eveals there the moral nature, the ra- 
tional soul, and the living conscience, all alive, all in the strug- 
gle, but meanly and criminally yielding to the d<Mnineering of 
. the animal. 

The case left on record hy the late Dr. Joseph Tucfcer- 
man evinces the sanoe fact in the nature even of the worst 
of men, and tbe power of dnristian troth to save them 
(without a miracle), when it is brought home to the un- 
derstanding. I refer to the case of one of the two pirates 
who were executed in Boston a few years ago. Dr. Tuck- 
erman was present at tlieir trial and conviction. When the 
jury brought in the verdict of ff^niiy, and the judge asked 
the culprits whether they had any reason to offer why judg- 
ment should not then be pronounced, he of whom the doctor 
reports, broke out in a violent strain of horrid and blasphe- 
mous cursing jagainst the court and all concerned. Dr. Tuck- 
erman followed him to his cell, went in with him, requested 
the jailor to turn the key upon them, and call for him in ao 
hour. He spent the hour in kind conversation and prayer 
with the felon, but to no risible effect. He seenoed as imper- 
vious to moral influence as a stone. Surely, looking at this 
stage of the proceeding, my opponent would say, " Here is a 
case of the utter extinguishment of the higher nature. There 
is nothing here to save." 

The doctor called and spent an Iwwxt n?V(5dl V\& ^^i9kS\:^^>^ 
depraved pupil the next day •, and\ie «^eti\. wiVwt ^\&i\to. 
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each day consecutively for more than twenty days, tip to th^ 
tinie of bis execution. The second and third visits elicited 
nothing more hopeful than the first. When about to retire 
"the third or fourth time, Tuckerman said to the -pirate, ** I will 
call and see you again to-morrow." " / care nothing about it" 
responded he with vehemence ; ^'all I want is to be in hell^ 
where tt*s hot ! '* 

What a horrid state of soul this reveals ! My opponent will 
say, " There is no soul there worth saving. Or, if there were* 
nothing short of an almighty miracle could save it." But, hark 
ye ! On the next day's visit, when the doctor was engaged 
in prayer, to a supplication he offered the pirate responded, 
" AMEN. " Then the servant of Jesus knew that a chord 
was touched in his soul. 

On the next subsequent visit, when Tuckerman had convei*sfed 
a while, and knelt to pray, the pirate dropped upon his knees 
with him. And when he had proceeded a little way in his 
prayer, that lost wretch broke out in an impassioned strain 
of earnest supplication and entreaty to the Father of mercies. 
" I never," says Tuckerman, " had witnessed such a case of 
childlike, heart-broken penitence as this. He seemed a little 
child. His heart was all broken to pieces ; and ihy own heart 
came well nigh breaking from the force of my sympathy in the 
scene. And all," continues the doctor, " which effected this, 
was the discovery, on the part of this poor lost wretch, of a 
Father in God. I know not what other means mieht have 
effected, for I tried no other. My aim in all my labors with 
him, in conversation and prayer, was to enable him to see that 
he had a Father in heaven who loved him ; that there was 
goodness on the throne of eternity. And the moment this con- 
viction reached his understanding, it broke his heart." " And 
if all men," continues Tuckerman, " were brought to really see 
this single truth, God the Father of all, I will answer for it 
that their conduct towards each other would be as that of 
brethren." 

There, gentle j-eader, in that pvofeaa\oi\a\ Tcc?c?Ci^A: ^^:v$s. \sv\ix- 
derer, ia whom the animal nature o£ Wie \Aoo^^ X\Q^ ^^^'^ ^"^^ 
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predominant, was a " lost " child of God to be " found," — a soul 
which the magnet of truth and love could di-aw up to the bosom 
of the Father, there to weep and lament, and trust and love as 
a child. 

Ah, this is the rod of the Saviour's mouthy and the breatli of 
his lips, wherewith the spirit cf prophecy proclaims that he will 
slay the wicked^ so that the most stubborn and lion-like spirit 
of rebellion shall be subdued into the sweet loveliness of the 
peaceful lamb ! (Isa. xi. 1-6.) 

Numerous are the cases in which the miserable drunkard of 
years, the tormentor of his family and pest of society, who, in 
the view of men was a hopeless case, has had a ray of truth 
from a temperance lecture penetrate his miud and reach his 
heart, and has risen up in his manhood, come forward and put 
his name upon the pledge, and gone home with his wife. and 
children with the higher nature in the ascendant, and given 
that long-sorrowing companion to know, and ever after to 
experience, that she had the devotion of as warm and pure a 
heart as once pledged itself at Hymen's altar. 

I refer to these facts, not in proof of what God will do for 
his moral creation ; — this we have learned and shall learn 
from his word; — but I refer to these facts in proof of moral 
possibilitieSf to dissipate tke dream of impossibles by whidi my 
bix>ther dubiously presumes to throw into doubt the purpose of 
God in Christ. And it is meet that we should reilect, that, 
if such is the legitimate force of truth and love in restoring 
lost souls to their proper dominion, even in this rudimental, 
animal organism, and when such organism is deranged and 
degenerated by yile habits, how perfectly natural and easy 
will it be for truth and love, more clearly shining, when the 
soul is built over in a spintual and heavenly body, to win and 
secure its whole and never-failing devotion to the Eternal 
Good ! I speak of the possihility, God's word is the asstirance, 

2. I remarked in the beginning of this chapiter, that when 
my opponent comes to show at what point he designs the sub- 
ject of his second chapter to beav m \\\\a (^\*^vx^'stfiw/\\,Sa» ^«^^w 
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that he aims to contest an idea that is not in the Universalist 
theory. He says : — 

" I will here remark that while I am glad to hear my Uni- 
versalist friends speak of charity and forgiveness, and doubt 
not they cherish a real feeling ot good-will toward all, yet a 
very common theory pressed to its consistent results would de- 
stroy the very idea of charity and forgiveness. If no man acts 
against known duty or interest, if all are doing precisely ac- 
cording to their best light and knowledge, then what place for 
charity or pardon ? " 

I only need say to this paragraph, that I never heard- of 
such an idea among Universal ists, as that '' no man acts against 
known duty, — that " all are doing precisely according to their 
best light and knowledge." Does my learned friend infer this 
from the fact that we believe men sin under temptation, that 
even evil-doers act from motive ? His inference is singularly 
at fault, having no shadow of relation to the premise. If no 
man acts against known duty, then no man is a sinner, and our 
discussion of the salvation of sinners should have closed before 
it began. True, in a loose sense of the word sin, we speak of 
men's sinning ignorantly. But by sin, in this case, we mean 
a violation of some law of physical nature, or of the social 
relations, inwrought with the constitution of things, which, 
tlK>ugh it be violated ignorantly, and without criminal intent, 
will avenge itself, if I may so speak, that, is, will administer 
retribution. But sin, in its proper sense, as moral culpability, 
pertaining to the conscience, is the ti'ansgression of a known 
law of right. 

And now, does the fact that this transgression of the known 
law of duty is induced by temptation, make it to be not sin ? 
No; for the mind, installed by the Creator and Lawgiver as lord 
of inferior nature, has no right to subject itself to servitude 
under that nature, against known law. Such subjection of the 
mind is sin, because it is the act of a moral agent., of choice, 
and of coarse with motive, against moral law, a^aia<&t kaQv^x\. 
right and dafjr. 
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And here U another sentence which ^eems to us at le«?l 
equivocal in its meaning. Mr. H. sajs : — ^ 

" The real question will he. Is there * good in all,' upon 
which the Universalist so much relies, a genuine goodness, a 
real virtue, a moral principle?" 

Now, if by the " good in all,*' the "real virtue," the "moral 
principle," my friend means that active principle of love and 
moral rectitude, which forms moral character, he entirely mis- 
apprehends again the Universalist belief. We not only do not 
rmich rehjs but we do not rely at all, in respect to the ultimate 
destiny of man, on the present predominance of such Virtue. 
When we speak of that in man, in aU men, which is precious, 
which as Christians we dearly prize, which is infinitely valua- 
ble to the God of the spirits of all flesh, and which is the object 
of that love which God commendeth towards us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us, we mean the rational and 
moral man, the superior nature, the personality which God has 
made in his own image, with all its capabilities and wants and 
relations to God and to us. Thisjs wliat we prize, and even 
reverence in all. So the Holy Spirit ivould have us do. 
" Ponor all men" is its bidding. (1 Pet. ii. 17.) I reverence 
even the little child; not for his cultivated and developed 
practical virtues, but for his manhood, his .heiHff, as God's 
rational offspi'ing, and an heir of immortality. 

When you hear the report that a iittle child is lost in the 
woods, and you meet the frantic mother in eager pursuit, will 
you detain her with the inquiry whether her child has " real 
goodness " enough in his character to constitute a ground of 
" reliance " that her love will abide to the persistent search 
for his recovery ? Ah, she would gaze wildly upon you as 
a nondescript, if you had no truer notion of the object of a 
parent's love ! 

Is there not such a beauty involved in some of the Christian 
graces, as sympathy^ What is sympathy? is it a judgment 
of character ? iso ; it is a kind\y i'^Wov^-i^v^wv^ ^^-c xXvi \«x^«tt.. 
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And all Christian prftyer and Christiian labor is for fellow- 
beings. And though we do n6t now see enough of the practi- 
cal "good" in the existing characters of all men to constitute a 
ground of hope for their infinite blessedness, yet we see that 
all " are made after the similitude of God." (James iii. 9.) 
" But now we see not yet all things put under him ; but we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory, and honor ; that he by 
the grace of God should taste death for every man." (Heb. 
ii. 8, 9.) 

Section il. Free Witt, 

The phrase Free WiU, without definition, in utter vagueness, 
. seemingly without any conception in their own minds of the 
sense in which they themselves design to use it, is made by not 
a few theologians a great central whirlpool, an all-embracing 
maelstrom, in which to ingulph all theological difficulties. To 
provide for the possibility and even probability and certainty 
of radical and irreclaimable badness in men, resort is made to 
" free will." To involve in uncertainty all the promises of the 
gospel, and undermine our hope in a happy issue of the di^ne 
goverament in respect to the final destiny of mmi, resoi't is 
iriade to " free will." To silence the clamor of reason and the 
moral sense against the hypothesis that the creation and gov- 
ernment of God will result in final and infinite evil to a moiety 
of the universe, the difficulty is all di^osed of by a masterly 
heave into the profound abyss of " free will." 

This resort is the convenient device of Prof. Hudson, pre- 
paratory to the assumption that some men are radically and 
irreclaimably bad, which, in the preceding section, I showed to 
be an assumption without proof, and against all known facts in 
the moral system. He speaks to this point as follows : — 

" The first point to be insisted on is the essential and respon- 
sible freedom of the human will. I believe — it is almost a 
proverb — that the common consc\o\isxife?>% o^ xsvaxv ^^'^^^^N^ 
freedom. Without this there can be no m^rvV, %\^^cv^^ ^?*A ^^ 
ni Without this, whatever right ot N«jTQU^V\v«t^xfi:\^^'^^^ 
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the nature of things, Ihere could be neither in actions, or in 
men. There could be neither praise nor blame, there could be 
no character, worthy of the name." 

All this sounds very well ; but we don't know what it 
means. We can form no conception, from the reading of this 
paragraph, of what definite idea our brother intended to convey 
by his language. What does he mean by Ihe " freedom of the 
human will?" Does. he mean that the mind, in respect to its 
preferences, volitions, and determinations, is independent of all 
considerations, motives, and objects ? Is it outside of the outer- 
most verge of the sphere of the divine government ? Then it 
13 not a subject that we can discuss, for we can bring it to the 
test of no rule or law of interpretation. Then, too, our Chris- 
tian and moral labors may as well stop here ; for it is of no 
avail that we go on an educational and reformatory mission to 
a species of beings that are susceptible to no moral influences, 
and subject to no motives. This result my opponent seems to 
concede ; and yet I cannot discover that he clearly disavows 
the premises. He says : — 

^ Now I admit that the freedom of the human will, as uncon« 
strolled by any necessitating power of motives, makes the ac- 
tions of men no more traceable by any philosophy of cause and 
effect." 

» 
This is a candid and honorable concession. But the thing 

which would involve the consequence thus ingenuously con- 
ceded is not the moral freedom which is taught or admitted in 
the Scriptures. Set up before you the image of that "free 
will," which " makes the actions of men no more traceable by 
any philosophy of cause and effect," and, keeping it in view, go 
into the reading of the . Scriptui*es, and how utterly and uni- 
formly it is seen to be the opposite of the Scripture doctrine ! 

1. The Bible methods with mankind recognize and treat 
them as reasonable beings, teachable, reformable, and improv- 
able by the lessons of truth, as legitimate means to the end in 
view. The whole system o£ reWgvous* cM\\»xfe\&\sasfc^Qtv^\!A 
idea of the relation between meaiis an^ eivda. 
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2. All the Bible descriptions, literal and figurative, of the 
Saviour's work of grace and salvation, represent it as a work 
involving a legitimate and effective relation of means and ends, 
cause and effect. The prophetic description of the mission of 
Messiah in its purifying operations in and'upon the human 
mind, represent it to be as the refiner's fire and the fuller's 
soap. (Mai. iii. 2.) Now there is such a known relation, as of 
cause and effect, between the natural action of the refiner's fire 
and its purifying effect upon the ore in the crucible, that this 
effect can be with certainty calculated from the adaptation of 
the means. 

This relation of things in the moral as well as physical sys- 
tem, is very beautifully and instructively signified in the para- 
ble of the leaven. The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened." (Matt. xiii. 33.) There is a philosophy 
of cause and effect in this leavening operation, though the 
woman does not understand it. She knows, however, to calcu- 
late on the result when she uses the means. She puts the 
leaven in the meal at night, expecting to find the whole lump 
permeated and flavored in the morning. And though she 
may not understand the use of such chemical and philosophical 
terms ^s affinities^ BJid sequentSy yet she knows tlie existence of 
t\ui facts which these terms describe. She knows that there is, 
somehow, a relation, in respect to quality, between the leaven 
and the meal, which is the basis of the mutual embrace and 
assimilation when they come in contact. She knows that if 
she were to put her leaven into so miich sand, she would obtain 
no quickening operation. 

Now if there is any wisdom in the Master's teachings, if 
there is any adaptation of them to the human understanding, 
if there is any analogy between the facts employed in his 
parables and the subjects to which he applies them, then the 
parable of the leaven teaches the relation of cause and effect 
in the moral system. It signifies that \t \a VW ^\«^x ^^\$i.Niaa. 
missioB of the gospel of Christ, not to dasXto^ vX^ft l^tifc^osa. ^S. 
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the human will, but to rectify and guide it, to the glory of God 
and the praise of his grace. 

And so with all the pambles of Christ. There is a reiatioQ 
between the action of the shepherd and the bringing in of the 
lost sheep, — and' between the fructifying influences of the soa I 
and rains, in combination with the properties of the soil, and 
the germination and growth of the seed deposited in the eartb, 
— and between the experience of the prodigal in his lost estate, 
together with his knowledge of the plenty in his fatlier's house, 
and his determination to arise and return to his father. Ail 
these things are employed to represent the ^'philosophy of 
. cause and effect " in the moral system, which is the sphere of 
the gospel mission. 

How beautifully and magnificently is this great principle 
exhibited by the evangelical prophet ! — '* For as the rain 
oometh down, and the snow, from heaven, and retumeth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater ; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : 
it shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it. " (Isa. Iv. 10, 11.) This testimony of the Holy Spirit 
promulgates both the great fact that God has a detei-mined 
purpose in the moral system, and that he will carry forward 
and consummate that purpose in such a manner, and by such 
instrumentalities, that all the woi4l shall be in as beautiful 
accordance with the laws of the moral kingdom, as the growth 
of the grass and herbs by the influence of the sun and rains, is 
in accordance with the laws of physical nature. 

To set forth all the Bible testimony in this direction, I should 
be under the necessity of reprinting in my columns the whole 
Bible ; for it all points this way. But I will make one other 
selection, which is definite and explanatory in relation to that 
which constitutes the superior excellence of the gospel over 
the Mosaic covenant, involving the very question which we 
now have before u«, on the nature wv^ «t\ft»\. q1 ^^ Itii.^ ^'^;;* 
ahd its relation to the operations o« Q^o^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^>a. 
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Cif the passage tiavr to be quoted will be a performance of what 
we promised in a preceding chapter, Tiz., that we would, when 
we should come to Mr. Hudson's doctrine of " free will," show 
wherein the new, in contrast with the old, is a "better covenant," 
and "established upon better promises." See Heb. yiii. 6-12 : — 

^ But BOW hath he obtained- a more excellent ministry, by 
boiw much also he is the mediator of a better covenant, which 
was established upon be£ter promises. For if that first cove- 
nant had been faultless, then should no place have been sought 
for the second. For, finding fault with them, he saith, Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new cove- 
nant w»(^ the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in 
the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they continued not in my covenant, 
and I regarded them not, saith the Lord." 

Here we w£i suspend the Bible reading a while, for inquiry 
aiid reflection. What is the reason which Jehovah here offers, 
why he would vouchsafe to the people a new covenant, and 
one differing from the former ? The reason is, that the people, 
on their part, did not walk in that covenant. And. as it was 
a covenant the pi*omises of which depended upon tlie people's 
first performing certain conditions, the blessings of the cove- 
"" nant failed to reach them, on account of their failure. And this 
is the fault of the first covenant denoted by the apostle in the 
words above, " If that first covenant had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second." It did not 
fidl to answer the purpose unto which Grod designed it. But 
it came short of doing all that for men whicli God designed by 
some means to accomplish for them. Through the fallibility of 
the creature it failed to make the creature blessed. This cir- 
eomstance being named as a reason for a new and bettei* cov- 
enant, implies that it is the design of God in the new covenant 
to guard against any such failure through creature fallibility. 
And now, we will read the succeeding Afesm^VKswv q^ ^^ "wk^ 
covemmt, and mark with critical attentVoii ^'\ve^«t tS. «pfiws«. 
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the expectation which the reaison above given for its proyiaoa 
inHpires. The apostle proceeds : — 

^' For thi4 js the covenant that I will make with the houf%of 
IsmeU after those dajs, saith the Lord; — I will put mv laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts ; and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a people : and tliey 
shall no more teach every man his neighbor and every man 
his brother, saying. Know the Lord ; for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins and iniquities will I re- 
member no more." 

* 

What now is seen to be the difference between the two cov- 
enants, in the point of contrast here presented ? It is this : that 
while the former covenant, in this point of view, was just as 
liable to fail as the creature is liable to fail, the latter is just as 
liable to fail as God is liable to fail ; — and no more. For here 
Grod declares what he will do, or what he will bring the people 
to be and to da But here is an important fact to be noted. 
Though the new covenant is a purpose, and a system of oper- 
ation, which God has pledged his veracity and his power to 
prosecute and consummate, yet it giveft no more latitude io the 
thought of happiness in sin, than does the old covenant. While 
the law commands men to be holy, and forbids the hope of 
happiness without holiness, so does the gospel. 

But you will say that now the writer has involved himself 
in inconsistency. He discards the theory which makes the 
promises of the gospel as conditional and uncertain as those of 
the law, and yet he now says tliat the gospel gives no more 
hope of happiness without holiness than the law. YHiat does 
he mean ? 

I^mean this: that both covenants redion holiness indispen- 
sably requisite for happiness. But while the law eommcmdi 
holiness, and administers chastisements for disobedience, the 
gospel promises holiness itself-— that very needed blessing. So, 
in a moral respect, the comtkiatidmetvta of the law are by the 
gospel turned into promises. (^An^ VVi\a Sa x«j o^^-t ^Soas^.'^Rk 
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fientiment which we have kept in sight from the beginning ; 
'' The law was given by Moses, but ffrace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.") 

This idea may strike the minds of many on their first reading 
ity as odd in its conception, and wanting the element of truth. 
But you will all, by recalling to mind your familiar Scrip- 
ture readings, perceive that this is the work everywhere as- 
cribed to the Saviour's mission ; viz., to bring mankind into a 
state of obedience to the moral law, the law of moral purity 
and love. He was to be a teacher and a guide to the people ; 
to open the blind eyes, and bring^ out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house. 
He was to destroy the works of the Devil, and subdue and 
reconcile all things to God, — that is, elevate, harmonize, as- 
similate, all created minds with the s^nrit of the Eternal. 

And the Father knew that this great work- of reconciliation 
is a moral work, upon free moral beings, when he purposed it. 
He knows what is in man, and by what means and i^endes his 
moral volitions may be controlled. And in this perfect knowl- 
edge of the nature of the work, he pledges his uneiring verac- 
ity and his infinite power, to its performance. '< I will put my 
laws in their mind and write them in their hearts ; I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people ; " and ^^ all shall 
know me, from the least unto the greatest ; for I will be mer- 
ciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and iniquities will 
I remember no more." 

The idea is not that they may sin with impunity, and Grod 
will not hold them accountable for their unlawful conduct As 
long as they are sinners they abide in condemnation ; the wrath 
of God, or condemnatory operation of the divine law, " abideth 
on them." But the r|§son why their sins, on this blessed con- 
summation of the gospel work, shall be remembered no more, is, 
tliat they will no more have sin inhering in or adhering to them, 
to be remembered. This, in the practical, gospel sense> is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not giving impurdl^ 1^ ^m* \\.Sak^^ 
remitting pmiiahment because of the &\x\j&\i\xiV\o\ioi\M^^ 
inmcted on a bosts^e or vicar, wYAdi^ «a fex ^ ^^ ^^»>sfiX 
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with the law is concerned, woald be no forgiyeness at d 
But it is the blotting of the sins of the penitent out of ^^ 
mernbrance, and receiving him in his reformed character, his 
hatred of sin and lore of holiness, as if he had never sinned. 
It is a verification of the words of St. Paul ; — " There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not afber the flesh, but afler the spirit For 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death." (Som. viii. 12.) This subject 
of forgiveness will be more fully treated in our next chapter, 
in review of Mr. Hudson's i^emarks on the same topic. 

It is m J object in this present labor to show from the Scrip- 
tures that the gospel reveals a divine purpose in the moral 
8jstero, which purpose provides for nothing less tlian the ulti- 
mate perfect and universal victory of light over darkness, truth 
over error, knowledge and faith over ignorance and unbelief, 
love over -hatred, holiness over sin, and life over death. And 
this purpose is sure and reliable, because it shall be developed 
and consummated by instrumentalities and agencies whidi 
derive their appointment and efficiency from the will of Go«L 
And the freedom of the huQian will means nothing, and caa 
n>ean nothing, opposed to this great and reliable purpose of 
God in the moral system. 

In respect to the *' better covenant, established on better 
promises," this supeiiority obtains in several particulars. In 
the first place, the gospel promises are promises of belter 
things than tliose of the law. The promises of the Mosaic 
covenant were promises of temporal blessings, while those of 
the gospel are promises of spiritual and final and immortal 
good. In the second place, the promises of the gospel constitute 
a ground of stronger faith and moreg^teadfast hope, because 
they are based upon more positive terms and a higher agency. 
To a great extent the promises of the law, while inferior iu 
their nature, were based upon an if, and tliat if upon feeble 
human agency. 
When theologians have re^UsdlW v\i^m^\ft«xA^M«B«t\5^^^ 
4mjr ^ man upon an if, aud V\«.\. if u^j^a v\.^^^^*^ ^^^^^« 
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ments of feeble human agencies, our Universalist brethren 
have sometimes alleged that they are ministers of the law of 
Moses instead of the gospel of Christ But this is giving their 
theory too much honor. The law of Moses never proposed 
to mankind the disposal of their immortal destiny by their 
own doings of a day. It was never designed to fill the place 
unto which the gospel was appointed. It was a transition 
economy, designed to redeem a chosen people from idolatry, 
and to open the way for the mission of Christ. It "made 
nothing perfect." (Heb. vii. 19.) Its chief sanctions were in 
the consideration of rewards and punishments ; but it never 
proposed immortal life as tj^ payment of the poor services of 
the present fleeting moments ; nor was Sinai ever dishonored 
by the thunder of endless torments or extinguishment of being 
for to-day's delinquencies. Although Moses and the prophets 
were not eminently ministers of "life and immortality," yet 
whenever the spirit of prophecy in them inspired breathings 
of that great ultimatum of universal good, it rested it in the 
same Divine "I WILL," which sounds long and loud in 
the Christian Vevelation. 

Another circumstance in relation to the passage quoted from 
the Hebrews, should be noted here. The prophecy of Jere- 
miah which is quoted and applied by the apostle, mentions 
Israel and Judah as the parties with whom the new and better 
covenant should be made. But it will be borne in mind that 
the prophets were ministers only to Israel, and as the Mosaic 
covenant was specially for them, it was natural that the proph- 
ets, when designing to foreshow the superiority of the new 
covenant in contrast with the old, should sometimes speak of it 
as a covenant with the same people to whom was committed 
the former. But the nature and design of the gospel cove- 
nant, as distinguished from the law, is the subject to which I was 
directing my argument in the use of this Scripture. And now, 
as the middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles is 
broken down, and the ministers of tVie nevr co^eiiaxv\* «x^ «3t- 
dained ambassadors o£ the gospel unto " «XV ^gws^^V '^"^ ^^ 
coarse our mission to proclaim unto a\\ ^^eo^\«^,Vsi S>o& ^«aiS 
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of the God and Father of our Lord Jesas Christ, this sami 
fiublimelj glorious " I lifVlLL." 

What then is the freedom of the human will ? We h»Te 
seen that it is not such a kind and degree of independence of 
motives, as " makes the actions of men no more traceable bj 
anj philosophy of cause and effect." We have seen that the 
'whole Bible economy of laboring to improve niankind hj the 
presentation of reasons and motives, repudiates such a defini- 
tion of human free will. So does our own consciousness.* For 
just so surely and so much as we are conscious of acting volun- 
tarily, we are conscious of acting from the influence of motives. 
So also is such theory ignored by the whole system of moral 
training by the use of instruction It metamorphoses the 
Christian ministry into mere jugglery; for it recognizes no 
more of the philosophy of relation as of means to ends, in the 
words uttered by the preacher in their bearing upon any refor- 
matory effect, than there is between the mutterings of the jug- 
gler, and the feats which he performs. 

What, then, is the true meaning <^ ireedom, ascribed to the 
human will ? It is, that man choasef vohmtarily^ according to 
his oum preferences, €md that he acts voltmiarify, according to 
the influence of motives which operate within his own mind. 
This is the only free agency which man possesses in fact ; and 
it is the only light in which we can conceive of the dimity of 
responsible moral freedom. If the action of the human will is 
a mere motiveless impulse, induced by nothing, but coming of 
a spasmodic affection of the will alone, I can conceive of no 
more moral freedom in it^ no more of the responsibility of a 
deliberating and purposing moral being, than there is in the 
effluvia of the carrion or the fragrance of the rose. But take 
the term ii^eedom, as applied to the will, as a synonym of voir 
untary, and we have a rational view of the proper moral re- 
sponsibility of man, as a being of motives ; and we can under- 
Btandingly recognize him as he is in fact, and as he is described 
and appealed to in the Scriptures throughout, the subject of a 
moral goremment, and a bemg sxxsce^^^ ^i ^ixtoKCfeVj «:g^\sr 

priafe means. 
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As an illustrative specimen, ^exhibiting this true moral free^ 
dom of man in harmonious connection with the fact of tlie pur« 
poses and operations of God in the moral system, I will intro- 
duce to your attention the case of Saul of Tarsus. He was 
journeying on the way in the spirit of war and madness against 
the Christian cause, determined to exterminate from earth the 
Christian church. At length, a supernatural light shone about 

^ him, and a voice addressed him, '^ Saul^ Saul, wiiy persecutest 
thou me?" "Who art tliou, Lord?" "J am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest." " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? ** 
How is this? Is he forced against his will ? — compelled to be 
saved whether he will or not ? No. It is as if he had said, 
*^ Lord Jesus, whose cause I have striven in my darkness to 
de^roy. in this new light I see thee to be 6od*s own Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world, my everlasting friend, my life, my 
all. It is now my soul's desire to devote all my being to thy 
ser\'ice. What wilt thou have me to do ? " And Jesus said to 
him there upon tlie spot^ "I have appeslred unto thee for this 
purpose.'* What! A purpose upon a free, accountable, moral 
agent? So Jesus said. And if we have a theology which does / 
not admit of a^ divine purpose in the moral system, our theology 
is not traly Christian. But what was that purpose? **To 
make thee a minister, and a witness of me.*' What an imple* 
ment that wa» for Jesus to select, of which to make a Christian 
minister. Could he do it ? Yes ; with all the ease with which 
the rising beams of the morning dispel the dark shades of night, 
did tlie sweet light of Jesus* truth dispel the darkness of that 
madman's soul, and enlist all his affections, and his will, and 
his agency, into co«operation with itself. And, when that shall 
be fulfilled which God hath spoken by the mouths of all his 
holy prophets since the world began, that the veil of darkness 
shall be removed from all minds, and the same light: of 
heavenly truth and love shall shine into every soul, then, be«- 
cause men' are free moral agents, and will love that whiclr 
appears to them supremely lovely, lUey yiVIL ^V \s^^^ ^a^^^&ss^*^ 
titeir Father asd. Saviour. Apd lYi^ii, \^ ^csa ^^\ss3A ^ss^ Na. 

coDtinued and eternal opposition to CYwAat, ^^ xc!QaX>3fi»'«'^*^ 
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tbeir free agency, and pickle them* down into eternal moral 
mummies, and restrain them from loving what fills their whole 
souls with its loveliness. You cannot do it. 

Oh, this free moral agency, which fc;o many have thought to 
be a torpedo that has happened into the moral system to make 
of it final wreck and ruin ! — this wheel within a wheel, placed 
there by the Author, not to defeat his own purpose in the whole, 
but to aid that purpose ! — under God I revere it, and love to 
dwell upon it, for its destined importance as God's instru- 
mentality for the regeneration and ultimate glory of the moral 
universe. 

But some men will say that the case of Saul is an exception 
to the general rule of the divine government with moral beings. 
I reply, that, in principle^ it is not an exception. To be sure 
the extraordinary and supernatural manner of presenting the 
evidence to Saul's mind, is an exception to the general method. 
But there was no more interference with the natural and 
legitimate action of Saul's intellect, and his will, in respect to 
the appreciation of truth, and its operation upon the mind, than 
there is in any and all cases of coaversion and culture by 
instruction. The truth of Christ would have operated upon 
the will of Saul in precisely the same way, when it had fairly 
come into his understanding, if it had come through the ordinary 
presentation of evidence. But the Lord, for a sufficient reason, 
interposed in this case by extraordinary means, to present to 
the persecutor's mind the evidence of Christ's Messiahship. 
And if the evidence to Saul's mind, from the fact then and 
there displayed, of Jesus' life from the dead as the Messiah 
that should come, legitimately wrought so entire a change in 
his sentiments and moral affections, Aot^.mucA more shall the 
actual eorperience, to all men, of the resurrection from the dead 
into life immortal, banish all unbelief, affect the whole mind 
and fill the whole soul with wonder, admiration, and love. The 
scene, extraneous to himself, which was made to pass before 
the mind of Saul on the way to Damascus^ though effectual to 
hia eDlightehmeni and change oi \on^ «ci^ o^ V^^^?>a.\svi5L^ 
triHe compared with the expexknce o« iV^ Nf\tfi\^ X^m^^^hsJd. 
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every man, together with the entire scene presented to his 
vision, when he shall pass through death and rise into immortal 
life. Men being free moral agents, you cannot prohibit their 
love and admiration, in the light of such evidence. We wonder 
not that the Scriptures associate the idea of spiritual subjection 
to Christ, and an inheritance of glory, with the resurrection 
life. 

Why, in that immortal state, there must needs be a pure 
seraphjc pleasure in the very fact of personal conscious exist- 
ence. Even in this frail mortal constitution, there is, in the 
healthy physical system, enjoyment in the very fact of being. 
The healthy infant, for instance, when it knows nothing of the 
higlier pleasures of reason and moral alfections, manifests that 
there is living pleasure coursing through its veins. And surely, 
when we shall be born into eternity, with bodies incorruptible, 
and in every way so infinitely superior to these clayey tene- 
ments, our very bodies will be sensoriums of pleasant sensa- 
tions, — and our spirits, incorporated witfi heavenly bodies, will 
be in a condition more clearly to perceive the being and pres- 
ence, and to reciprocate the love, of the great and good Father 
of spirits. 

Say not that this is mere speculation. It is the natural and 
legitimate philosophy of the subject. 

In concluding this chapter on '* free will," let it be remarked 
that if my opponent will settle down upon the definition w^hich 
makes it a thing independent of the influence of means and 
motives, and makes its actions **no more traceable by the 
philosophy of cause and effect," he must, to carry out his theory, 
throw up the entire system of reforming and cultivating society 
by the use of a moral and Christian ministry, ignore all proph- 
ecy, and all faith in a Divine purpose in the moral system, 
and leave the world in the power of a lawless whirlwind. But 
if he will recede from this appalling definition, so far as to 
admit that the freedom of the human will is, just what we see 
and know it to be in fact, the \>ONveY axv^ \iYvVA^%vi. ^'l%^^5K^^»s7^ 
action, and that from the inftuenc^ oi moNlvs^^ >nV\^^ ^^^^'«w^ 
within our own minds, — ^,then \\^ caiv TOi«»«i ^xomW x.^ ^c'^^siR 
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against the Universaltst fkith in the perfect purpose and ^t- 
ernment of God in the moral system, and the issue of that 
government in the consummation of that purpose, withoat a 
case of collision with the principles and laws of the moral sys- 
tem. He may asciibe as much power to human agency as he 
pleases, and as much fV^ecdom, and keep as far out of what 
theological disputants call "fatalism," only let him stop short of 
turning it outside of the sphei^ of the Divine government, let 
him leave it a jilace in the moral system among the relations 
of " cause and effect," and he and I will have no occasion of 
controversy upon this .point, but we will together expect the 
accomplishment of the Father's " good pleasure which he hath 
purposed in himself, " and will have fellov^ship with old father 
Abraham, who " believed God, and it was accounted unto him 
for righteousness/' 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND MOBAL ARGUMENT. 

The time was when the most absurd and wicked dogmas, 
having been voted Orthodox by a council, were propounded 
to the people with as arbitrary tone of authority as that in which 
the naval commander pronounces his orders, in a gale, or in a 
battle. The teachers of such Orthodoxy felt no necessity for 
an effort to harmonize their dogmas with reason or the moral 
fierise, decrying these as carnal and depraved. The authority 
hj which their creeds were enforced updn the people was, 
when they possessed power to wield them — the prison, rack, 
gibbet, and stake ; and, when wanting this power, the sanction 
was an endless hell. But now the time has come when every 
theorist feels the desire and perceives the necessity of giving 
his theory the show of reason, commending it to the moral sense 
of man, and harmonizing it with the principles of honor and 
right in God. This work our brother undertakes in his Fifth 
chapter, for his system of Destructionism. He heads his fifth 
and concluding chapter with this inquiry : — 

^^Does the Doctrine of the Immortality of a Class accord mth 
a just Philosophy, and with the Sentiments of Humanity ? " 

He then lays out the work of the chapter in the following 
manner: — 

*' The present and concluding chapter of my prolonged argu- 
ment must be somewhat miscellaneous. I must touch briefly 
the supposed metaphysical proofs of man's immortality ; a theo- 
logical argument, or the doctrine of salvation; the supposed 
reformatory design of all punishment ; and the questions, What 
is benevolent to man? and, What is worthy of God? " 

The nrst topie here proposed, em\iT«ut\tii|,X^afc''^^'^'^^^ 
proofs of man's immortality/' is suba\m^AaJ\:J ^^ ^^"^ "^^ 
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discassed in bis tbird ebapter, and in my first. Therefore,! 
will not tax the reader with any thing farther upon it beie, 
than to brieflj notice one or two new pliases of the subject 
here presented. Prof. H. notes : — 

«*§ 1. The Ontqlogical Proof of a Future Life." 

To save the msss of readers the labor of turning to the di 
tionary to leam the itieaning of a wmrd not in verj eommoD 
use, I will tell them here^ that Ontology signifies ^ The seieoce 
of the necessary coostituents and relations of all beings." 

I have no occasion to follow my opponent in Iiis renewed 
effort to entangle the great question of human immortality, as it 
stands between him and me, with the mystical definitions and 
metaphysics of the Gentile philosophers, who argued from the 
immateriality ^d indivisibility of the soul. Nor does it mat- 
ter to me from what school of philosophers the doctrine of im- 
mortality first came as a deduction from reason, or from the 
philosophical study of man. 1 showed in my third chapter of 
this discussion, that there was manifest in all the unenlightened 
ages of heathendom the want of a revelation from God, a rev- 
elation which this want itself did not supply ; yet this want, 
belonging to the constitution of man who is made ^br immortal- 
ity, naturally enough excited to thought and inquiry on the 
subject, and to the framing of various hypotheses in respect to 
another life. And the fact that these hypotheses were measur- 
ably faulty, places no hinderance in the way of our studying 
man in the light of the gospel which is given us, and proving 
all things, to " hold fast that which is good;" 

Neither am I to be startled back from the u&e of any just 
metaphysical argument for human immortality, by the notifica- 
tion that some philosophers U^^ve strmned sue)} argument so tar 
^ as to make it prove the immortality of all the brute species* 
The eitation oi the fact, that some brutes appear to develop 
mental faculties equal, or superior, to some men, throws no 
embarrassment in the way of enlightened reason. Between 
one and another of all tbe otdexa oi tv^X-wt^ \)aax^ \^ ^ssa^a- 
nhere a boundary, where i\ie Icwex «x!CKciaR» cS^ ^w «cA. 
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fclie higher extremes of the other come near together, and even 
Beem to pass each other transversely. On or near this line, be- 
tween the animal and vegetable, and between the vegetable and 
"mineral kingdoms, there are subjects of conflicting claim be- 
tween the zoologist and botanist, and the botanist and miner- 
alogist. Yet the existence of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
departments of nature, as three distinct and strongly marked spe- 
cies, is known to all. And even those individuals of each species 
which, on the outermost verge, are not easily classified by hu- 
man perception, are, in their predominant character, members 
of one or the other. So with the human species. Having, in 
this compound constitution, an animal nature, this nature de- 
velops itself in different individuals, just as should have been 
expected, in all varieties of 'degrees, till, in the lowest cases of 
human kind, the sagacity of some animal instincts seems to 
outdo their reason. What then ? They are members of the 
human family ; and in that family circle they constitute a link 
which cannot be spared. Their Creator and Father, down 
amidst the surroundings of earth and dust sees his child, and 
his wisdom and iove will some time raise, inform, and refine it. 
Mr. Hudson says that "Bishop Butler and Isaac Taylor 
have remarked that the metaphysical arguments for our im- 
^ mortality are about as good for the immortal hfe of our four- 
footed and footless neighboi's." If by " metaphysical argu- 
ments " they meant chemical anaii/ses of tlie soul, their remark 
may be accredited as sensible. But, taking the word metaphy^ 
steal in its free and practical ^nse, as " relating to the science 
of the mind," in its capacities of thought and knowledge, But- 
ler and Taylor are inexcusably at fault in the above-quoted 
remark. As I showed in my tliird chapter of this discussion, 
in relation to all the brute creation, as far as we can know, 
there is ample opportunity for the full development and use of 
all their powers, and ample provision for the full satisfaction 
of all their wants, in the scenes and productions of the earth. 
Not so with man. The most advanced tdaxA \w ^\^ ^^^J^ ^^^^ 
but just begin u> develop its capadli^^ ««v^ ^'^vc^<\^^^ '^'^^ 
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wisdom, and love, and happiness. And there are wants con- 
mon to all men which earth can never satisfy. This universal 
fact in the constitution of our race is that wiiieli is reco^iized 
by St. Paul, in form of " the earnest expectation of the crea- 
tion," *' the whole creation groaning and travailing together in 
pain,'* and the making of the human creation subject to vanity, 
'^m hope^ All these functions and motions of the human 
mind are rationally accounted for by my opponent himself, in 
the concession that <* man is made for immortality." Does 
there exist any such philosophical reason for assuming that tiie 
brute species are made /or immortality? None at ail. 

There follows, in the section of the Affirmative Argument 
under review, a somewhat protracted strain of qaerj and cogi- 
tation about the soul (using the word soul in the sense of 
spirit, or man*s superior and immortal nature), coneeming its 
substance, its composition, its measure and weight, its how and 
wherefore, etc., etc. My answer to all this I will comprise in 
the following anecdote : — 

" A philosopher, more curious than wise, desired to ascertain 
the properties of the sun. He concluded that the ann's rays 
were emissions of parts of itself, and, consequently, if he could 
analyze a ray, and ascertain its substance, he would have deter- 
mined the substance of the sun itself. At work he went on | 
his chemical experiment. He held up an open phial in an in- 
clination to receive a ray of the sun, and clapped in the stopple 
to hold the ray fast, with the view to subject it to a chemical 
analysis. Bat he found nothing there to analyze ; and so he 
inferred, and announced the grave conclusion, that the ray was 
nothing, and the sun was naught But notwithstanding tins 
sage conclusion of the baffled philosopher, the common sense 
of mankind is experimental and undoubting in its assurance, 
that the sun is a fiict, and that its beams are a shining^ glow- 
ing, and vivifying reality. 

So with regard to human immortitlity, as a subject of Chris- 
tian ijope, and an inheritance \>e\oTv«\Tv^ \o m«xk Vcv ^Cwi ^^x^ 
of God from his (man's) oxi^mal eoTi^\:YVvx\A«v. -YVom^ '^^ 
BjMtu^l ab«fat may n^t Wtto\^ w>voViN.V-X^--->^^-*- 
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P5 prove its substance by cbemical analysis, it is, nevertheless, a 
J, fact, the light and glow of which we meet in all our study of 
:. ourselves and our kindred. And all this, in the only form in 
^^ which it lies in our mind as important, and in which we urge 
,j it upon the consideration of our fellow-men, my opponent fully 
', concedes, in the following expressions of sentiment : — First ; 
i — "I grant the immaterial nature of the soul. For I do not 
. make the mind out of the bi*ain, however dependent it may be, 
in the present economy, on cerebral actiop ; rather, I regard 
the bi*ain and all organism, as produced by vital forces." Sec- 
ond ; — " Because man was made for immortality, there had 
ever been, both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts 
about iL" (Affirmative, e. iv. § 1.) 

This is all that is essential to the philosophical argument. 
As I showed in my main argument on this subject, the chief 
and ultimate use and destiny of all created existences, is drawn 
as a design in their original constitution, and begins to be de- 
veloped in their incipient stages. The seed that contains the 
principle of the vine which, shall need the support of sturdier 
ti'ces or walls, has in it the principle of the requisite tendril, 
just as really as it has the principle of the body of the vine. 
The worm which is designed to become a butterfly, has the 
|)rinciple in itself which is to be developed into that superior 
life. The butterfly life belongs to the constitution of the cater- 
pillar. No worms ever become butterflies who were not made 
for the butterfly life. So, likewise, no order of beings will ever 
pass into the immortal life, but such as w^ere " made for im- 
mortality." And^they who are made^br immortality, with the 
•whole design in their embryo state, as the complete temple of 
the scientific builder is in his original draft upon the trestle- 
board, — their relation to the purposed immortal life being so 
onginally constitutional as to be perpetually inspiring " many 
thoughts about it," they, of course, have in them the germ of 
that life immortal, a spirit which constitutes the 7«c, the myself 
which sh»ll pass mto the new an4 \\\^\feic Qt«^\\\s».^^sA^^^v- 
^tkuUi their personal identity tliere. k\i<i ?,\\ciVv\i^\^\^'^'^^»5^ 
And glorious destiny the principle ot ^^\ivOa \^ Sxv^T^^^'^" 
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with our present being, and correspondingly such the wants, 
aspirations, and ^ earnest expectation " of the soul, the gos' 
pel which biings out this graat truth in a full and lucid light, 
is indeed to the believing mind the nourishing bread and water 
of life. There is in it, by the law of relations add affinities, 
the same adaptedness to the constitutional wants of the soul, tljat 
there is in bread and water, to the constitutional wants of the 
body. From this blessed gospel we have the positive assur- 
ance, as shown in our chapter iii., that Grod's beneficent and 
wise design in making man for immortalitj, shall in no case 
prove a failure. 

Prof. Hudson proceeds in this miscellaneous chapter to treat 

« § 2. The Theology of Salvation^ 

In his treatment of this subject he involves it in the same 
difficulty in which he has involved other phases of the divine 
pixrpose and work through the mission of Christ. (See our cor- 
rection of this mistake, on the phrase aionion life, in onr chap- 
ter V.) He takes here the idea of salvation, as it stands in a 
broad and comprehensive expression of the complete purpose 
of God in Christ involving the regeneration and glory of the 
hitman creation, and then he finds the word salvation familiarly 
used in connection with the cuirent experiences of men under 
the progressive operations of the gospel work, and seeing that 
its realization involves the faith and obedience of the gospel, 
he denominates the whole purpose of salvation ^^ partitive,** 
thus losing the broad promissory statements of the Divine pur- 
pose, in the diversified narratives of Christian progress and ex- 
perience. Instead of merging the less into ithe greater, and 
the parts into the whole, he merges the greater into the less, 
and the whole into the parts. "We have shown, in respect to 
eternal life, tliat the testimony that '^ God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son,'' in whom is the free 
gift for all men " unto justification of life," is not falsified by the 
saying, that " he who believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life.** In relation to the work o£ recouciliotionv^^^^^^ ^q.^\x 
that St. Paul's saying, "All t\uug^ atfi o£ Cio\ ^V^ KoaK ^t«ws^ 
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ciled us to liimself by Jesus Christ," does not falsify the testi- 
mony which he immediately adds, and which was the core of 
the gospel ministry committed unto him, " To wit, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself." And so here, the 
saying of Jesus, in relation *to the connection between means 
and^ends in the progressive gospel work, "He that belie veth 
shall be saved" — and that of St. Paulj explanatory of the fore- 
going — " Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, — and by which also ye are sai'ed," 
do not falsify, nor in any manner conflict with, or throw into 
doubt, the broad testimony of the Saviour's mission in its 
wholeness, that " The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world." The revelation of the fact, and the nature, and the 
purpose of God's covenant of grace given us in Christ Jesus, is 
one thing, and presents us with an infinitely rich and glorious 
subject of sure and elevating hope. Then the familiar con- 
verse of Jesus and his apostles with mankind, instructing and 
training them into the culture and enjoyment of the princi- 
ples of that covenant and the blessedness of that hope, is quite 
another thing — making, however, no disharmony with the 
great central truth of the gospel. 

This is the diversified manner of ministerial labor with Uni- 
versalist teachei*s. We exhibit and elucidate the great central 
truths of the gospel, as the ground of Christian faith and hope, 
just as we judge that the circumstances of the times and the 
wants of the common mind require. And then our most com- 
mon and familiar labor is devoted to the education of our peo- 
ple into an understanding and application of those central 
truths, and all the moral principles clustering in them, to the 
duties and relations and interests of life. And if any, hearing 
us in these practical teachings, should report us as making the 
whole gospel scheme of salvation, the entire system of Chris- 
tian faith and hope, conditional, uncertain, and " partitive," we 
should be thus treated w^itli the same injustice with which 
Jesus and his apostles are in like manner treated, 

WiUi respect to the term «ak-atio)i, n\\\\\ \\v^ ^ow^^^V^^'^^^^^ 
verb save, or saved, it does not of \tse\? «:\^\^^ wv-j ^xx^^^^^^ "^"^^ 

30 
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spect to final destiny. If at any time it refers to a moral 
delivemnce, rescue, or advancement, which shall never be suc- 
ceeded hy a relapse, or a return of the evil, it can only be so 
understood from the nature of the subject as developed through 
other testimonies. The word means deliverance, preservation, 
and the like. It may be applied to things ; and to persons, both 
physically and morally. You may save money ; you may save 
meat from corruption ; you may save a ship ; j'ou may save 
life. In a moral respect you may save a young man from vice 
and ruin, either by preserving his integrity and virtue, or by 
restoring him when he has fallen by temptation. With all 
these varieties of application the word is used in the Scrip- 
tures. When the sailors were about to abandon the ship in 
a gale on*the Mediterranean, which was conveying St. Paul to 
Rome, that apostle said, " Except these abide in the ship ye 
cannot be saved,^* "And the soldiers' counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should swim out and escape. But 
the centurion, wiHing to save Paul, kept them from their pur- 
pose." In both these cases the salvation spoken of was preser- 
vation of life. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, it is recorded of 
Jesus, that in answer to the question of the disciples in relation 
to the dissolution of the temple and the end of the Jewish age, 
when these tfiings shotdd be, and what should be the signs of their 
approach — he predicted such a time of trouble, such severity of 
calamities, as never had been, but assured his disciples that he 
that sliould endure faithful to the end, should be saved, — that 
is, from perishing in those calamities which should effect so 
sweeping a destruction upon the corrupt people who were to be 
particularly the subjects of the predicted judgment. This is 
probably one of my opponent's cases of the use of the word 
saved for man's " final destiny," showing final salvation to be 
"partitive;" but how erroneously, all who are familiar with 
the twenty-fourth of Matthew will know. 

It IS recorded in the sixteevWU o^ A.<!\a, W\v\X. \<\\^w V^wl and 
Silas had been thrust into pviaou m Y\\\V\vv^, ^o^ >;?tv^ ^^^s^n^^^ 
sake, and there was a miraculous tooNNiiv- o^^^xv o^ vV^ \.^>s.^^ 
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dooi's, and casting off of tlie prisoners* bands, the jailer in 
diarge, after an attempt to commit suicide, cried out in confu- 
sion and terror, "'Sirs, what must I do to be saved^" 

Tliis is probably another text on my opponent's list which he 
has counted upon as using the woixi saved ^ov final human deS" 
tiny^ and that to be determined by what we may " do " in the 
present time. But a careful examination of the whole narrative 
will expose the unquestionable mistake of such a classification. 
Look .carefully at the circumstances of the case. The inquirer 
in the scene was a prison-keeper in a Gentile city, and cannot 
be supjK)sed to have possessed any correct and enlarged views 
of the spiritual salvation of the gospel. It was the law ofthe 
reigning government that if prisoners were suffered to escape 
through thfe jailer's neglect, he must, as far as in th* nature of 
the case was practicable, l>ear the punishment to which the 
prisoners were liable. It was this circumstance that caused 
the jailer to attempt to fall upon his sword when he awaked 
and saw the prison doors open, and supposed the prisoners had 
escaped. And though the announcement of Paul that they 
were all there, stayed his hand from the act of suicide, yet he 
could not in a moment recover from his extreme agitation, and 
the immediate impression would naturally be, that as the men 
he had severely treated by unnecessarily thrusting them into 
the inner prison or dungeon, were favorites of God. or of the 
gods, he was in imminent danger of the Divme vengeance ; and 
it was in this state of mind, whep- there had been no time for 
deliberation, that " he called for a light, and spmng in, and came 
trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas ; and brought 
them out, and said. Sirs, what must I do to be saved?" There 
is no reason to suppose that he had any reference to a residue 
from either the Orthodox or Destructionist hell ; but it is easy 
to perceive how naturally he was impressed with the presence 
of some imminent danger. But I cannot find here the most 
distant reason for the feeblest conjecture, that the jailer had 
reference to having his soul saved YYOtCi\iW\^^\\\v^\^^^X'i*^'i^^ 
deMh. If he believed he had no ^ou\ \.o sva.^NVS'^ VKvi. ^^-^^x ^^ 
the bodyi he ciwjld have no concevu viViavil \V& W^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^' 
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and if he thought he had such a soul, his mind does not appear 
to have been on any abstract speculations about the fate of that, 
but on an immediate personal danger of some sort or other. 
But however vague may have been his conceptions of the 
danger from which he needed a rescue, St. Paul seized upon 
the opportunity to prescribe to him the means of his rescue 
from the greatest evils he had occasion to dread. " Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house/' 
And from the record that follows, it appears that Paul and Silas 
instructed the whole household in the truths of the gospel, and 
they believed and were baptized, and of coarse realized what 
Jesus had said, " He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved;" and what Paul afterwards wrote to the Corinthian 
Christians,* " I declare unto you the gospel, which I preached 
unto you, and which ye have received, and by which also ye 
are saved^ if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, 
unless ye have believed in vain." By this faith the jailer and 
his fkmily enjoyed a spiritual salvation, which involved a fi-ee- 
dom from the horrible darkness of ignorance and unbelief, and 
from the terrible servitude of sin. 

And this is the most familiar use of the terms under consid- 
eration, in' the New Testament : — " Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save liis people from their sins." (Matt. i. 21.) 

'^ For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost." (Luke xix. 10.) This is repeated, in substance, 
several times. And the careful student will clearly see that 
what he was to save the lost from, as denoted by these testi- 
monies, is, not any extraneous and foreign infliction which the 
very Saviour himself was legally bound to execute upon them, 
but the estate they were in, by virtue of being lost. This is the 
only sense of the language. As the saving of the lost sheep is 
its recovery from its wanderings, so the saving of lost men, by 
the forces of the gospel, is the recovery of them from that moral 
condition which constitutes their lost estate. 

" For after that, in the wisdom o^ doOi, x\\^ ^oAi^.\»^ V\sAjcv\fiL 
knew Dot God, it pleased Go4 V>y t\ie ioo\\&\«i^«^^ ^'^ ^\^sw>Ns«^% 
to sape them that b^licv*. " Tto \b 0.% ^^^^ *t^^.%.N:«^^ ^ >^ 
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Spoken of by Paul, in address to those who were savedf by faith 
in the gospel which he preached. (1 Cor. xv. 2.) 

" For we are saved by hope. But hope that is seen is not 
hope ; for what a man seeth why doth he yet hope for. But if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it." (Ropa. viii. 24, 25.) Here is a distinction madei be- 
tween the salvation which is the fruit or concomitant of hope, 
and that which is yet unseen, but is the subject of hope. That 
is the great salvation which is the thing revealed in the gospel, 
and the event hoped for, as declared in the preceding verses, ^ 
even the delivemnce of the creation from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. (Verse 
21.) My opponent may call this salvation of hope *' partitive," 
inasmuch as it can only be enjoyed on condition of the exercise 
of hope, but it would not have been a satisfactory hope to the 
apostle had not the hope which comprised it embraced that great 
and universal emaf^ipation, or ultimate salvation. 

" For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish (or 
abide in unbelief) foolishness ; but unto us which are saved it 
is the power of God. " (1 Cor. i. 18.) " For I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to eveiy one that believeth." (Rom. i. 16.) 

" Through their fall (the Jews) salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles." (Rom. xi. 11.) 

" Be it known unto you that the salt>ation of God (that is, 
gospel) is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear 
it." (Acts xxviii. 28.) 

"F , whether we be afflicted, . . . or whether we be 
comfort'^d, it is for your consolation and salvation,'^ (2 Cor. i. 6.) 

"Forgodly sorrow worketh repentance to 5a/vafoow." (2 Cor. 
vii. 10.) 

** But beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though thus we speak." (Heb. 
vi. 9.) This was of course a salvation then being enjoyed, as 
it was accompanied by the good fruits whicli ^^^ ^^^-^'s* S^ss. 
concomitants. 
^Wbom having not seen, ye love •, m ^\vom,<}wsvx^ v^"^ ^^"^ 
$0* 
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< 

see him not, jet believing, ye rejoice with joj unspeakable and 
full of glory ; receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls." (1 Peter i. 8, 9.) 

But I need not multiply my quotations. All these which I j 
have now quoted are of my opponent's list of cases which " apply I 
the salvation to a class of men." To be sure it is spoken of as j 
being only in the practical possession or enjoyment of the be- 
lievinir and obedient To talk of this Christian salvation, this 
spiritual joy unspeakable and full of glory, being enjoyed in a 
state of unbelief and sin, would be a more senseless jargon of 
words and ideas than was ever heard in a mad-house. But the 
fact and testimony of this " partitive" salvation, does not restrict 
to themselves, or to ourselves, if I may so speak, the hope of the 
great and ultimate salvation. It involves, instead of forbidding, 
this great hope. For we who have known, and believed, and 
loved, and felt the truth and spirit of the gospel, know that its 
grace and power ^s a leaven which will stop not at us. We see 
by its light the ultimate end of sin and death, and the recon- 
ciliation of all things to God. This is our scdvatton. 

Mr. Hudson says he has counted the instances of the occur- 
rence of the words save, saved, and salvation, m the New 
Testament, and finds 'them one hundred, in which they are 
used "with apparent reference to man's final destiny." He 
says, "I may over-count a little ; but I may safely say if the 
word does not apply to man's final destiny in most of these in- 
stances, it does in none of them, and it assures the eternal life 
of no man." In reply to this, we again assure our worthy 
friend that we have no occasion to huddle detached passages 
of Scripture together, and hurl them en masse into a given and 
mechanical application, lest we should come short of proving 
our theory. We follow where the record leads, without the 
least anxiety as to the issue. If we were to take up, in suc- 
cession, all the passages in the New Testament in which tlie 
word salvation, in its different forms, occurs, and note them as 
we have the dozen or more foTe»o\v\« \xv&X2».\v<i^%^>N^^<cA5idfiad 
the whole in this circle of t\iou^\\t-. lo >n\v, v\\"ax. \>afc ^^vx^^y^^^ 
and purposes of the gospel, aud oi C\xv\^v,^\v^\a v\v^\m.^^^^- 
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ation of its spirit and the executor of its purposes, are spiritual 
truth, purity, love, and life,- — or, in other words, spiritual sal" 
vation: that the salvation wrought by those principles is a 
preservation, or rescue, as the case may be, from all the oppo- 
site moral qualities and principles, from spiritual darkness, un- 
belief, defilement, corruption, sin, condemnation, or death : — 
that Christ, in the fulness of this saving grace and truth, has 
come, and set up his spiritual kingdom among men, and his 

. work is going on, and as fast as men are brought, by faith 
which works by loVe, to receive Christ, they become saved, or 
partakers of his salvation. And then, though my learned op- 

' ponent grasps the fact that it is only through such living faith 
that this salvation can be enjoyed, as proof that the whole pur- 
pose is " partitive," and the ultimiite salvation shall be limited 
to k few, — the great circle of tjiought in which the uses of the 
terms saved and salvation revolve cannot thus be hroken ; — 
for the testimony of the same ^* grace and truth " in Christ is, 
that he is ordained "to be the Saviour of the world:" that 
through him God "will have all men to be saved and come unto 
the knowledge of the truth ; " and that this will is a will of 
purpose, for he hath " made known unto us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed 
(not in any fallible agency, but) in himself; that in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times he might gather together in 
one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth, even in him." This purpose of God which he 
hath purposed in himself being consummated, as it will be, not 
at once, but in the dispensation of the fulness of times, all men 
will be saved, in accordance with the same conditions which 
my friend unwittingly perverts into an argument for making 
the ultimate of the gospel mission of salvation " partitive ; " 
that is, by bringing them into that union and oneness with 
Christ, which is salvation. 

Perhaps I ought to devote a moment's particular attention to 
my opponent's strong and leading Ve^V, «A^\x^^^ Vj Vvwv ^^ "«>j^ 

pJjrlng salviition, in the sense of a ftxvaV ^^^Wtv^,"-^ \.v> ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

men." It is Luke xiiL 23, 24. '^Xtc \\wet^. ^^^ \>Qa^\i^ ^"^^^^ ^ 
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I 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; for many, I say nnlo I " 
you, will seek to enter in, but shall not be able." \ ^ 

It is important to observe here, that the question, "Are there I * 
few that be saved ? " appears to have been proposed bj an uu- ". 
known person in the crowd ; and for what purpose, wliether I 
for information, or by way of a sneer on account of the few- i 
ness of Christ's disciples, is not known, nor are Orthodox com- ', 
mentators agreed upon il. This much, however, we maj re- | 
gard as indisputable ; that even the disciples of Jesus did not 
at that time understand fully and clearly the nature of Christ's 
kingdom, or of his salvation in its spirituality and wholeness. 
They were looking for a temporal kingdom. See Mark x. 35- 
37 ; Luke xxiv. 21 ; Acts i. 6. Yet they understood all that 
it was necessary they should know at that ^ge of the work, 
and all that they were sent to teach. They were witnesses of 
Christ's life, miracles, and words, to attest his Messiahship; and 
they had a general understanding of the purity and hopeful- 
ness of his doctrines. But it was not until after his resurrec- 
tion that the spirit was given them which should lead them into 
all truth, and bring to their remembrance, in a manner to be 
understood, those things which he had said to them before, but 
which they had not then attained to a standpoint fully to com- 
prehend. 

In this view of the circumstances of that time, even with the 
disciples, it is not to be supposed that the stranger Jew in the 
crowd made use of the word saved, in the question before us, 
with any definite understanding of the nature of Christian sal- I 
vation. The Endless-miserian has the word saved canonized 
in his mind, as meaning, naturally and straight off, an escape 
from endless torments in hell. The Destructionist has it can- 
onized in his mind as meaning a rescue from utter annihilation, 
at death or bejond the resurrection. To the foimer the above 
question reads, "Arc there few that shall escape endless tor- 
ments ? " To the latter it reads, "Are there few that shall es- 
cape utter annihilation ? " i^ul iWv^ \^ wo xciw^ x^-sx^wa to su^ 
pose that the Jewish querist \\aLOL e\v\\^Y o^ vW^^ >\vov^^\Va.\\v\i«. 
mind, than there is for coniurms v^P^X^^ ^x.v^o€xnaoxvvWV^\^ 
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in his mind the thought of being saved from an imprisonment 
in Etna, as one of Vulcan's journeymen at forging thunder- 
bolts. 

The Jews expected that their Messiah would work a great 

deliverance and exaltation to their people. And of Jesus, who 

was understood to claim^ to be the promised One, it was of 

course reputed that he was the Sent of God for some great 

work of good. But as he promised the security and blessing 

of his kingdom only to those who entered into it by faith in 

him, or who became his disciples, while the Jews expected 

that their whole nation, by virtue of their being Abraham's 

children, would share. the benefits of his kingdom, including 

salvation from the oppression of the Roman yoke, and from tlie 

greater calamities which were understood to be impending, it is 

natural that the Jew in the crowd should ask of Jesus, *'Are 

there few that be saved ? " 

And that this temporal salvation was the drift of the querist, 
is obvious from the Master's answer. He proceeded to urge 
upon the querist and his company, the importance of a sincere 
attention to his teachings and warnings, that they might enter 
into the way of safety, and enjoy his salvation spiritually, and 
share divine protection through the unequalled tribulations and 
distresses that should come upon their city and people. And he 
notified them that, under the circumstances of the time, there 
were difficulties in the way ; it was a strait, that is, difficult 
gate; and many who would at length seek, or call for divine 
protection, would not be able to avail themselves of it, not hav- 
ing in due time received that instruction and cultivated those 
principles which should guide them in the way of saiVty. See 
Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi. 

It is to me a wonder that any should quote this question, 
" Are there few that be saved ? *' and the answer nfade by 
Jesus, as having any thing to do with the theological contro- 
versy between Universalists and their opponents. It is not 
supposable, as we have seen, that t\\e 3^i\<i\^V\ ^^\vbX\nss.^ vsk^ 
thought in his mind of the subject novj m ^vxviV eowvtosNst^"^ ^ 
4nJ to suppose t/iat Jesus, undey Wie OTCvya^x»xv^^'^ ^^ "^^"^^ 
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woro. wlien liia own disciples were not able to receive bisaob- 
linio (IcM'trines of salvation in all their nature and extent w«aU 

• have entered into a full exposition of those matters in answer 
to thi:* quejstion from the crowd wliich had no sucli refeivnce, 
— to suppo;*e this I ^^ay, of Jesus, >yould be to attribute to him 
an incongruity entirely incompatible with his wisdom, adapted- 
ness and dignity as a teacher. 

The other two passages which my opponent quotes in con- 
nei*rion with this, will be naturally understood by all our read- 
ers in harmony with my general exposition of the ga^pel sal- 
vation. 

In respect to the comprehensiveness of the expressions, ** all 
men,*' and " the world," as the subjects of Christ's work of 
grace and salvation, Mr. Hudson's attempt to reduce them to 
vagueness is not what I should have expected from a Biblical 
scholar of his erudition and culture. Pie thinks that such lan- 
guage applied to God's covenant of grace for man, and his pur- 
pose of salvation through Christ, no more proves that this cove- 
nant and this purf)ose embrace every human being, than the say- 
ing, *' all men come to him " to be baptized ; and, *' if we Jet him 
alone all men will believe on him;" and, "Behold, all the 
world is gone after him," — mean that every Jew was baptized 
oi' Jesus, and that every individual in the world had gone alter 
him. 

This is a sort of device for throwing the provisions of the 
new covenant into vagueness and uncertainty, which used to be 
popular with our Orthodox opposers ; but they have generally 
at least the best informed among them, lefl it in disuse. The* 
see that it leaves the Christian ministry without a definite truth 
to i)reach to the individual. The rule of language is this. — 
that when speaking historically, of a matter which is general 
to the mass and not particular to the individuals, the terms. 

- •• all," '* the world," etc., are often used vaguely, relating to 
what is general, and not individual. But wher^ such terms are 
used in a will, a deed, or any grant, or promise, or covenant, 

^ which refers to the whoVe as corA^o^'i^ ^^ \\\^\N\\\»^5^'«»Ss.'t^^ 
clally concerns theinindVv\dua\\y>^xvcVv vwa&mxx^v\^As^'«vS^ 
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their particular and unUmited sense. For instance. I might 
speak of a family on which I had called, and say, *' they were 
8^1 in disorder ; " and no man would understand me ne(;easarily 
to mean that every individual of the family was disorderly. I 
speak of the appearance of the family historically and gener-^ 
ally, and not of all the members individually. But suppase a 
father should provide in his will, that his estate shall be divided 
equally among all his children, — no judge on earth could ex- 
plain the will, by quoting the account of all men coming to 
Christ for baptism, to refer only to the children generally, or 
to many of them, excluding this or that individual of the 
family. This is a matter in which all the children have an in- 
terest and a claim as individuals, and the language cannot be 
limited. 

So with the new covenant, the purpose of " grace and truth " 
by Jesus Christ. It contains an inheritance for all men as in- 
dividuals. The gospel minister is required to proclaim it to 
** every creature," as a matter of truth for Aim, — a subject of 
personal faith and hope and thankfulness and love. You can- 
not limit it ; you cannot generalize it. You must renounce 
the ministry of Christ, or else preach the gospel news of sal- 
vation in Christ to every man, as a matter of truth for him. 
In obedience to the Master's behest, you must show to eveiy 
man that by the recorded will of the Father he is heir to the 
inheritance of eternal life ; and if he disbelieves it, he ** makes 
God a liar, because he believes not the record that God gave 
of his Son. And this is the record, that God hath given unto 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." 

From what does the Gospel save f 

Obiectin^to the Orthodox theory of salvation^from punish- 
ipent in the abstract, as^of pernicious tendency, and seeming to 
acquiesce partially in the Universalist theory of salvation from 
sin, Mr. Hudson nevertheless ruminates as follows : — 

" Yet a great question remains reai^^exixvo v\\fc ^w^sivsNft. ^*l 
salvation. Are we saved by g;race, ox \i^ '^w^>ARft.'l \3,<to&x^ 
strictly any remission of the penalty o? ^m, qy \^ >i^<et^ ^x^vsaV" 
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The state of mind with my learned friend on tlils and some 
other Uieological questions, is somewhat like that of the yet 
warm animal hody from which the breath of life has just fled, 
continuing its muscular motions. His well-instructed intellect 

•has discarded the old barbarian ideas of divine justice, as being 
a species of satanic vengeance ; and yet the motions of his 
mind evince the lingering there of the spirit of the old error. 
So here he asks, as " a great question " respecting the doctriiie 
of salvation, "Are we saved by grace, or' l^ justice ? '* What 
can he mean ? He knows that, in the original of the Scrip- 
tures, justice is righteousness. So then he asks whether we 
are saved by grace or by riffhteottsness, I>oes he think it pos- 
sible that grace can be unrighteous^ or righteousness opposed | 
to grace ? Different terms are employed to designate different 
departments, or modes of operation, of a great and beneficent 
principle and work, without implying opposition or disharmony. 
See there a family of children, in the enjoyment of pleasant 
homes, and independent estates — the gift of their father. That 
father has nourished and trained them up from infancy. He 
gave them laws adapted to their capacities and relations, and 
chastised them in cases of transgression, for their correction. 
These chastisements were not the chief reformatory and pro- 
gressive instrumentalities ; they were only checks and correc- 
tions. The principal moi*al influences to their reformation 
when erring, and their elevation and happiness, were the liv- | 
ing, glowing, planning and working love of the father, mani- 
fested in his <;are and providence for them, and all his kind and 
varied instructions. And now that they have attained to an 
age, and he has educated them into capacities and qualifica- 
tions, to improve and enjoy the inheritance which be had pur- 
posed for them from the beginning, a stranger, being informed 
of the wisdom dnd excellence of that family government, and 
parental purpose and providence, which have conduced to bo 
happy an issue, asks these children whether all these blessings 
fiiom theil* father, of discipline, %d\xc.aiVm, wvd "w^alth^ are of 

^acie, or of rtffkteoumesB. TYie ^wizVe^ ^\3:\\^T«^\QK3iL\vv«^SiMi. 

querist with amazement, wondenA^ nn\^ ^^ ^»»^ ^^«^ ^^ 
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mortal, not the querist himself, can tell what such a qnestioii 
means. It is a theological jumble. 

The fact is, gospel salvation is of grace, or favor, purely so, 
because all those provisions, means, and influences, which con- 
duce to it, are of God's unpurchased and uninduced love. And 
it is just and righteous in God, also, that he should do fi)r his 
children .this work of grace. But we are aware that, distin- 
gvishing between different operations of the divine wisdom and 
love in relation to their administrative action upon mankind, 
the term justice is commonly applied to the dispensing of 
awards to human deserts. In this teehnical sense tlie essential 
^spel salvation, as held by Uniiversaltsts, is oot by justice, i.e., 
it 18 not hj way of reeompen^ fov our deserts* But my opp^ 
nent*s theoi^ inakes what he understands to be the gospel sal- 
vation, to be ^^ by justioe." For he understands this salvation 
to be a rescue fram being annihilated, which is to be awarded 
to those who shall reeeive it as a recompense for their acquU^ 
Hng theamdifes lUet men. (See Affirmative, c. v. § 1.) 

Mr. Hudson proceeds : — 

^ But here We come at the gist of our question : If a bad 
condition of the soul, that is, sickness and disease, be the pun- 
ishment of sin, how long must it last ? — what is its natuml 
termination ? and, may recovery be retarded by unibi^iveness, 
oivhastened and even secured by a work of pardon?" 

I do not perceive that thei:« is much difficulty in tlie way of 
answering these questions. If moral disease be tlie pui ^sli- 
ment of sin, it must last until it is cured, or salvation fixmi sin 
cffeeted. Its " natural termination " is very institictively ix?p- 
resented in the case of the prodigal ; viz., to make one sick of 
sin. And,^in respect to the question whether recovery may bo 
*^ hasteiied by a work of pardon," taking tXit word in its broad- 
est sense, the work of pardon is substantially the whole mission 
of the gospel of grace. Of course recovery fixsm moral d'lsoase 
is the legitimate work of grace through Jesus Christ, in wliich 
the work of pardon, even in its po^juUir «&uaa^ i& tiaqass^^^^ ^s^- 
cladecL But I wi}^ devote partkwAax ^\3beavwA V» ^>fc ^j^Jss^^*^ 
of pardon or ibrgixenesa as a distinct o^xaJcva\x,^>asse^^ 'jssc^s^ 
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to that Other effort oi mj opponent on the subject, which ' 
near at hand.* « 

He Bays farther, on the subject in hand : — 

" And here I think I find the common objection to Univer- 
salism well founded, viz., that in respect to penalty it has no 
doctrine of salvation. One can not be saved fhmi what he w» 
never exposed to ; nor can one be saved from what be actuaUjr 
suffers. The Universalist, denying both the Orthodox aiid 
Destructionist view of penalty, finds no salvation in that direc- 
tion. And the only penalty in which he does believe is always 
buffered in full tale. " 

So then my opponent regards it as a ^ well-foanded objeetioo 
to Universalism," that it holds a salvation which ^ came mt lo 
destroy (or make void) the law, but to fulfil it. " It is the 
pride of Universalism that it beKeves and pronialgates ^all the 
counsel of God." We hold it to be as tme now as ever it was, 
that ^^ though hand join in hand the wicked shall not be nnpuii- 
ished ; " that ^^ there is no peace to the wicked ;" that sin is the 
curse of human life ; that it is moral disease a^d death. And 
we believe, too, in the s^v^tion of the gospel, and the forgive^ 
ness of sin, and that withput contradiction of the other truth. 
In a word, we believe the Scriptures, 

St. Paul gives ns very decisive instmction on this subject 
To the Hebrews (ii. 2, 3), he says, — " For if the word spcfkeo 
by angels (that is, the law ^ given by the disposition of angels,' 
Acts vii. 53), was steadfast, and every transgiression and dis- 
obedience received a just recoippenee of reward, how shall we 
escape if we negibsct so great salvation?" JHEere the apostle 
recognizes it as an established truth that, under the legal dis- 
pensation, every transgressioq and disobedience (all sins, both 
of commission and omission), received a just (i.c., an adequate) 
recompense of reward. If, as my opponent's theory must have 
it, the just and lawful penalty of every ti'ansgcessioa and dis- 
obedience is annihilation, those people got pretty thoroughly 
annihilated, who were annihilated for everj^ transgression and 
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' disobcflience ! And there is no abrogation of this law of recom- 
pense in the gospel dispensation. We have the apostle's inter- 
rogatory assertion, that thefe is no way of escape from the like 
**ju8t recompense of reward," if we dishonor and abuse the 
\. principles of the gospel, or of this " great salvation." " How 
i can we escape " a just recompense <rf reward, ** if we neglect 
I so great salvation?" "Escape bj^ re^htance and pardon,* 
answers my opponent. But Paul's interrogatory assertion 
denies all ways of escape from "a just recompei^se of reward," 
such as was actually ^received'' under the other dispensation, 
for " ever^ transgression and disobedience." 

" Nftr can one be saved from What he actually suffers,^' says 
the Professor. Yes, he can, in a broad and practical sense of 
the language. True, from the identical and abstract pang which 
is past, he cannot be saved. But this is narrowing the point 
too contractedly for a discussion of moi*al jihilosophy. One can 
be saved from what he actually stiffers, as a coridttiom, or cir- 
cumstance, either physical oi* moi'al. 'A man itaay be actually 
suffering a painful disiease, and he may be saved ft'om it, A 
lost sheep may be saved 'fix)m a wandering condition actually 
suffered. The prodigal, who was dead and alive again, was 
saved from a death which he was actually suffering. So the 
sinner may be saved from the ignorance, moral obliquity and 
perversity, and enslavement ' to vile ]>rinciples and passions, 
which constitute his sinfiil estate, in whrch lie iS actually suffer- 
ing. And when he is saved from all these thing.«, and baptized, 
and purified, in the light of love and of God, tell me, ye who 
know, what else does he need to be ^^aved fVoin? ' Where is 
there any pnndple of law or gospel that condemns him then ? 
He is saved, to be sure, from the protracted and multiplied 
evils which a continued course of sin would have brouglit him ; 
but he is saved from feu ch protracted evils only by belhg kept 
from incurring them. 

Speaking of* the ITniversalist viieW bf punishrfient as a Cor- 
rective or remedial Instrutnentality , "Mi. ^.^^^^\-^ 

''Bvt this view formally rejecta t\ie twj^tv ^ v^^s^^^vcbsw;^ 
sins that are past ' (Eom, iii. 25), axid \xiN<A^^^ wanJOoftX ^^^^ 
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difficolty. FumshmeDt is no longer a thing of Justice in wxj 
sense ; it is not even just, l^t becomes a steer experiment d 
^i^ipline. " 

I did not expect to find my learned and liberal-minded frieod 
so extensively held in darance to the old middle age type of 
Orthodox perversion of words. But it is natoraL Orthodoxj 
is his spiritual mother, and he has only revolatk»nized her theoij 
of government in one particular, that.of suhstituting annihilation, 
for endless misery as the inevitable sacrifice tojusiioe. But be, 
like her, takes yti^'ctf to be merciless revenge. '^ Pttnishmeiit,'* 
if it is remedial, '^ is no longer a thing of justice in any sense." 
If punishment is corrective, it is no longer righteous ! David 
cpmmitted a blunder. In an ascription of praise to Heaven, he 
said (Ps. Ixii. 12),^ Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercj; 
for thou renderest unto every man according to his w<m*L" 
But it is now discovered that, if the judgment of God whidi 
renders unto every man according to his work, is merct/tsl, it is 
not righteous. My friend is a lover of the poets, and he believes 
in Young : — 

" A Grod all mercy is a God nnjust. " 

But the spirit of truth inspires the enlightened worshipper to 
sing : — 

" Jitstice and jodgment are the hftbitation of thy throne; 
Mercy and truth sball ^o before thy face. 
Blessed is the people that know the.joyfal sound ; 
They shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance. 
In thy name shall they rejoice all the day ; 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. " 

— (Ps. Ixxxix. 14-1«.) 

Mr. U. seeks countenance in his statement above, in the 
following quotation : — . 

" This result is expressly admitted by Dr. T. S. Smith, in 

his * Illusti*ations of the Divine Government. ' He says : ' The 

advocates for the corrective xvatutft of ^ui»sbmeat do not b^eve 

that all men will be saved, ^iut \\\av,^\xm«t^ Va:^\w%\i^^\>. 
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cimmed by the discipline l\irous\i vi\a^\\ tV«^ ^*^:J^ ts^ \s. 
p^, aU men wiU ulliwately \>e veudet^^ ^x>x^ ^^\^^^^ 



I t^t tkte qwsia^foa from T. Southwood Smith Ib of no m^ 
' iS^rvi^e f<> iiis positions tkftn the qttotatioiid of m]^ fcamer oppo- 
nent, Br. Adams, from John Foster^ were to hb. Smith had 
! throwii off the ^ke thiebrj of revengeful punishment, but he 
had tiot corrected the perversion of words, by which salvation 
liad been applied to a hypothetical deliverance from $udi pmt- 
ishfaent It is in this partially unenlightened 6tatey«dmitting 
-the W04fd $&ved to mean a deliverntice from an impendlhg future 
^ndleffd panishment, that he eays i^ the^ advocates for the cor- 
l*^tiV6 nft^re of panishment do not believe that all men will 
be Mved." in the light of the Christian salvation, which con- 
'ftista in dt^Mveritnce from darkness and porification from sin, to 
'Bay that when all men are reclaimed and made pure and happy, 
they are not saved, would be idiotic. 

To Dr. Smith's defoition of panislmient as not retributive 
<llt ftll), but ^ prospective '* (altogether)^ that ^ you ^tb to be pun- 
ished, not beoanse you have yielded to on evil volition, but that 
yi^tt mciy yield to an evil volition no more," w« do not subscribe. 
W^ maintain that it is firstly and necessaiily retributive, and 
'in itd purpose and tendency corrective. The laws of right, of 
physical and raoi*al and social health and happiness, inwrought 
•with the physical and moral natures, and the relations of society, 
all inherit a self-^venging power,- so that they repel, condemn, 
and avenge, in self-vindication, whenever they are infracted. 
But tlie all-wise Legislator has so provided in the constitution 
of things, that this vefigeance of the law shall also be both cor- 
rective and preventive. But when men cease to violate the 
law, and ciome to love and honor it, it owes them no grudge, it 
calls'i^r no farther vengeance." 

** But this view, " says my opponent, " formally rejects the 
tiotion of remission of sins that are past. " This allegation I 
will remove, together with his implication, all along through 
this seetion, of a general opposition between punishment and 
fergiveness, by a brief exposition of this branch of the gospel 
woi4:. 
The Greek word for forgivetiesft, \tv \\ve ^istv^N^.^'s.^^^^^ 
deiipermee from, Uberation as o/ captwes. "^aa qjji^^^^'^m^ 
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48, fifvm te£a< is the ga^l fergiveness a delivefxmce ? There 
is never ftueh a combination of words in the Scriptures as/0^ 
ffivenen of puntshmeni^ The gospel doctrine is that offmyw^ 
neas af «fn. In the big^iest sense, Uien, the forgiTeness of sib 
i& deliverance from sin. And this is the great gospel work. 
^ He shall save his people from, their sins." He Is exalted '^ to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance (a change 
of mind and character) to Israel, and fbrgiv^iess of sins,'^— 
^deliverance from sin*'* But the word /brffiveness generally 
refens to that particolar . and interesting department of the 
gtispel worky wliioh involye$ a blotting fi*oni refoembrance of 
the sins that are past» and receiving the peniteatt, and makiog 
.ham. to feel that he id received, tlie same as if bie^.had never 
sinned. 

: In this light the w^rd of God places the. sul^bt, when, in 
other terras it expresses ihe same thing as giving repentance 
to IsraeVand forgivebess <^ ains, by e^ajing, "X w^ put my 
laws into their minds^and thej shall be to me a people, —-(bf 
I will he iQa.erciful to their unrigbtousneas^ ai^4, iMr jftns and 
imquitiei will J remember n^maren* The same idea' is ex- 
pressed by the Uotting out of transgressions and sins. 

In this, light of the subject it is se^ahj^w' th^iptffushed can 

h&for^pen,^ Let me illustrate. rA man who has committed a 

orime against the peace of society, is apprehended, tried, and 

condemned to, imprilonmeot for a term of months and years, 

' according to law. At length the term of his imprisonment has 

e^tpired^ and he is out again in the community, a reformed 

man.. , Will you say that his restoration to the confidence of 

the. community is now a claim of justice, in consideration of his 

punisluoieBt? iiNo; that has nothing to do with the matter. 

His hmit^ been punished is no merit to him, and has earned 

him Slothing. ; Whatever benefit he receives is of grace* But 

he is a reformed man ; and we will see if there is any place for 

> forgiveness to the punished man, of the same sins for which he 

has been punished. How ia il^ IIV^ ^vwvv&hmetLt does not 

cbamre the bdidus nature ot lYve %\tva\i^V^^^mmv\Xft^. ^^sJ^. 

he 13 reformed: Here he c-al\a ou a i^mA^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^- 
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> quaintance, and they remember against him his old trangres- 

f sions, and repel iiim accordingly. Uiere is no " forgiveness of 

i the sine that are past." But here is another family on whom 

I the punished and reformed man calls, and they blot out of mind 

his past offences, and receive him to their- hearts as if he had 

never sinned. There is forgiveness of sins that arc past, and 

which have been punished^ . 

So with regard to Divin«forgiveness. True, the whole ^spirit 
and purpose of the gospel, infinite love, is that of forgiveness. 
That is, it deals not with ns according to our deserts, but ac- 
cording to our need, and according to the great Father's desire 
in planning and conducting a moral scheme of 4>peratiou for 
our enlightenment, regen«ration, elevation, and glory. But this 
great work in its wholeness is called salAratioo, reconciliation, 
and the like. The word forgiveness is, as I have said, most 
commonly applied to that part of the great work of grace, 
which consists in our conscious enjoyment of the Divine love 
and complacency, as if wo had never sinned. The Father re-^ 
<5eives the penitent#to the communion of his spiritual presence, 
in a pi*actical sense remembering his sins no more. Thus ther<3 
is a " remission of sins that are past-" 

This is a plain subject ; ai>d it has only been mystifietl by 
tJie necessities of creed-mongers, wlio, having invented false 
fundamentals, have been obliged to work every thing out of 
shape to procure a match of the partf. In the present light of 
the subject the whoM course of Scripture doctrine in relation 
to punishment,^orgiveness, etc, is easy of compr^^Iiejision. We 
can see the truth and beauty of such passages as these: — 
*' The Lord God, merciful and gmcious, . . . forgivii!g inquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will hy no means cleju* 
the gnihy." (Ex. xxxiv. G, 7.) "Thou wast a God that for- 
j^avest them, thouj^h thou tookest vengeance of tlieir invt-n- 
tions." (Ps. xcix* 8.) ♦ 

Mr. Hudson goes on to say, — 

** We come round agaiii to t\\^ c\\Ae^<\o\\^\^ >\\^ ^xf^^'^^'^ ^ 
Bin in the soul healed by forgWet^si^'? \ Oaw^s. <X\^ «.^^^^v^^ 
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fiiiswer avoiib ail the difflcokieB I hmfe atHuded to. But 

dappoees ihmi ihe. laoral disease^ nnbealed, i» nKwtaL" 

This aentence evinces on his part a good understandmg, in 
this instance, of Dirine forgiyeness being a remission of or de- 
liverance from sin^ instead of pmnishment. The Lealii^ of 
disease is a good figure by which to represent the forgiveness 
of sin. But that 'Hhis supposes that the moral disease, ud- 
healed, is mortal," appears to us to be unsafe logie* It assumes 
the verj thing in dispute; viz^that the sptnft is coostitution- 
ally mortal. If St be soy it wiB die out of itself in dae time, 
whether it becoipes rooralfy diseased or not. In whatever of a 
sentient being is mortal, disease will render its life painfut, 
and may hasten dissolution. But, without disease,, it will die 
out in due time by the natural exhaustion of its powers. So if 
the spirit of man is mortal, it will die by the natural operation 
of the laws of its being. To all mortal tilings^ animal and 
vegetable^ the law of decay and dlssorution is just as natural 
as the law of, growth. 

But when the word disease is applied to flie spiritual nature 
of man, it is used figuratively. And my learned friend knows 
that figures are not designed to go on iiR foare. They are 
not like a plane on a plane,' bearing on all points, but like a 
globe on a plane, bearing on a prominent point Sin is called 
the disease of the soul, because^ as disease afflicts and liarms 
the body, distitrUng tbe pleasurable course cif life, so does sin 
affect the spiritoal nature. But to infer hence that the spirit, 
like the body, ia mortal, is to crush the figure down upon all 
fours quite ixnIawfaUy. 

By tbe same frefe u^e of figure, representing;, in soioe promi- 
nent point, spiritual conditions by natural, sin is denominated 
death to the spiritual nature. But this death does not mean 
extinction of being to the spirit, because men were living in it, 
are abiding in it, and again passing out from it. My>opponent 
may, with reference to this being in spiritual death while per- 
soaally living, recur to hia figure o^ ^prolcpsU ; \i\x\. >^\%^^\^^ 
h never used but in proplietk exe\wfta.\:\Q»& ^1 ^ \^^N\\»i^<i. 
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fate, as, tvheti the iDgyptians aroee ih the; morning, and, in all 
their families, found a meml)er slain By th* plague, they ex- 
claimed, " We be all dead men ! " It is not employed in de- 
liberate descriptions of current experiences and the relations 
between cause and effect. To say tliat St. Paul's language, — 
**You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses andsins ; ** 
and St. John's, " we know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren, — he that loveth not his 
brother dbideth in death ;^* — to say that this language is all 
prolepsis, referring only to an exposure to death not yet experi- 
enced, is tantamount to saying that the whole Bible ih prctlepsi^,^ 
making it entirely a record of anticipations. 

But we prefer the apostles' knowledge to our worthy friend's > 
hypothesis under difficulties. When the Christian believer 
had been quickened from death in sin, and he knew he had 
passed from death imto life, he knew that he had been in the- 
state of spiritual death. But that death was not annihilation 5 
for if it had been he could have had no subsequent recollection 
of the death, nor experience of life from it. So then, the de-' 
scription of sin as a spiritual disease, does not mean that the 
spiritual is mortal, nor does its designation as spiritual death, 
mean thattlie spirit, in the bondage of sin, is annihilated. The 
spirit lives on ; but it is in pain, and in darkness* 

My opponent, to the saying above criticised, that the heal- 
ing of the disease of sin by forgiveness "supposes that the 
disease, unhealed, is mortal," adds : — 

^ For if a personal immortality remains, that .implies a con- 
tinuance of all the faculties of personal and responsible being, 
including free agency, and involving the power of self-recov- 
ery ; and then forgiveness is not needed." 

Yes, indeed ; my friend has here, perhaps unwittingly, 
Struck upon the vein of sound spiritual philosophy, which I 
have often brought to bear against the doctrine of endless 
damnation ; to wit, that if mankind \w ite ^wXxw^ VSr. ^sx'^ ^w5»\. 
moral beings, they will share no thoyqX \fe^^wv'i^\Vl^'«»^^^'^^'" 
oot be sabjectB of condemnatioti. ^wV Vi V\ve^ ^^\>2»'^ ^^^^^^ 
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natures tliere, so as to be suseeptible of guilt and self^ndemna- 
tion for wrong, they will be susceptible of moral influences and 
discipline, and capable of hating and repudiating the wrong 
which they condemn. Hence there is not, in the nature of 
things, any basis for the doctrine of endlesfi sin and suffering. 
This argument has taken the keen perceptions of my friend 
Hudson. 

But what now ? Does this glorious prospect appall my be- 
nevolent friend, so that he would have sinners annihilated in 
order to bar this pleasant possibility? It would seem so fnm 
the manner in which he puts in this possibility as an objection 
to the continuance of personal immortality to the yet unbeliev- 
ing. But we do not think the fault is in his heart. 

But be adds : ''arid then forgiveness is not needed." When 
is forgiveness not needed? Why,^ when free moral beings shall 
have successfully exercised their "power of self-recovery.* 
What does this mean ? What other recovery does my friend 
believe will be ever attained by any man ? His whole theary 
of salvation is that of self-recovery by sinners, complying with 
what he calls the conditions of the gospel, and acquitting them' 
selve$ like men. He speaks of Divine "helps ; but lie does not 
come up with us in giving the Divine agency the lead in the 
work of salvation, so that our assurance of its achievemepit 
shhll correspond vi\i\\ our cotifidence in God ; but he gives to 
human agency the lead, insomuch that eternal destiny is sus- 
perided on the human decision of the moment. Accordingly, 
all the salvation he believes in is self-salvation, all the reeov* 
erjr self-recovery, in a sense Ihr beyond what we admits and in 
the same sense' In which he concedes that the 6ame recovery 
may be achieved by all, if all are i>6rmitted to live on m im*- 
mortal personalify. 

What then? Does this preclude all forgiveness? If it 

"Would in the eases he hypotheticaWy refers to for the future, it 

does in all cases of recovery, on his theory, and he has no doc* 

trine of ibrgiveness at all. But in the light in which we have 

presented the subject of fo^gvvesaesa,t\iet«iV& <iaS\.^ot \v«aSs.^^ 

experience of |t in aU cases oi xeeo^evy itom ««i- -^V^ ^^\^ 
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healed of sin's virus, and a spiritual union and communion with 
Grod gives the mind to feel that past ingratitude and disobe- 
dience is both purged out of himself and blotted out of the 
Divine remembrance. 

With regard to Mr. Hudson's admonition to his Endless- 
miserian brethren, that if all become sharers of personal im- 
mortality, as moral agents, it may result in universal holiness, 
it brings to mind in magnified consequence what I have often 
remarked in substance in private conversation since the com- 
mencement of this discussion. The idea is this : that, though it 
is a common remark, made without deliberation, that Destruc- 
tlonism is a more comfortable belief than " Orthodoxy," yet in 
the modifieTd character in which the latter is most popular at 
the present time, it is not so. In the current Orthodox free- 
willism, perpetuating that free will, and asserting for all men 
the right- of choice to suit themselves to all eternity, which in- 
volve^ the possibility of universal holiness suggested by my 
opponent, I would infinitely prefer, in the yearnings of univer- 
sal love, the univei*sal resurrection to immortality, rather than 
the blotting of countless millions of my fellow-men out of exist- 
ence, . But more of this when I come to another section of my 
opponent's argument, presenting more particularly its moral 
aspeetsi^ 

In closing tJ^is branch of the argument, I will remark, of Mr* 
Hudson's supposition in respect to the result of moral disease 
^' unhealed,? tliat the Scriptures do not leaye us to speculate 
as to any iSuch resulti Thei*e is no such thing in the Book as 
a moral disease-finally "unhealed." It is the purpose of the 
Saviour's mission. to destroy th^ woi^ks of t]>e Pevil;: that is, to 
exterminate moral, as well as physical evil from the universe; 
and to reconcile, that is, harmonize and assimilate, fi^H moral 
beings to God. And. "he .shall see of the travail of his soul 
and be .satisfied, and the pleasure of the Lpi:d.s^alj[ prosper in 
lusJiaodi" , . .1 , , , . ... . i 

** • »' " » " . '■ ■ ' I III ) ■ ' ' L ! ' M " '.T' I »«< Ml 1' ^ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ »t 1 11 ■ - 

* See l^egatW^y ^^'i^^-^u.- S \.. 
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*^%S. The Nature and Dengh of J^mithmentJ' 

Mr. Hudson's section on this proposition I have no occasion 
to review, as his stateinents and illostrations in respect to the 
nature, methods, and instmnientalities of ponisbnieDt in general, 
precisely meet my own views. I dissent^ of course, from his 
assumption that, in any case of punishment wliich seems to 
have failed to correct the subject in this life^ be has seen tlie 
ultimate result of the punishment ; and from his sentiment for 
which he makes a renewed effort here, viz^^ that the punitive 
consequences of sin may work the literal dissolution of the 
spirit, even of the resurrection man, as they sonie times do of 
the physical body. But I have just commented sufficiently 
upon these points in ray preceding section, and in other parts 
of this discussion, and need not tepeat the eritieisms* An^ 
. furthermore, for an extensive exposition of the whole system 
of judgment and retribution, as h co-operative branch of the 
Divine government, argued philosophically and scripturally, 
see the first chapter of my Keply to Tk\ Adams'^ -Argument for 
Future, Endless Punishment, in the Adan^ and Cobb Discus- 
fiion. 

^^ § 4. Is the hrmortality of a Glaes wfJeind to^ Man f! . 

It is hard to kick against the goads. The goepel of J6da# 
f»pesents to oar enKgfatened faith a system of Divine govern^ 
ment which, in its wholeness,- taking into view aB the r^sults^ 
commends itself to free, mitrammeled reason, and to th^ Chrfe-^ 
tianized moral sense, and fully answers, in spirit, ©or faigheslf 
wishes, our most compendious and expansive prayers, and 
makes us f^el incapable of c6nceiving to ask a higher or more 
extensive good. In such faith it is that we can join in holy 
sympathy with the singing-choir of heaven, and exclaim in the 
spirit and understanding, ^Glm^io i^od tn Mc HIGHEST.* 
In 'the light of this gospel the mind Realizes no occinsion to 
ham-string reason, to hush the pleadings of benevolence, to 
choke off the toother's aspirtLtiotia by <\u^tiehin^ her love, or in 
Any case to intrude special pVe^m^, t«^ \o VvQa£tfsa^^,\s<QX\s^ 
exeaa^ f' the ways of God to maur ^xA vV^ xi^«s.v^ Sss^ 
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effort in all fbeee directions is iapoted Upon Hhdolc^ans bj 
unscriptural theologies. 

Turn to this fourth section of my opponent's fifth chapter, 
and reperuse it. See what yiolence that learned and good 
man is, throughout, doing all his better principles and feelings, 
in the way of labored a{)ology for bis theory ; and what vio- 
lence he is forced to do the richest affectious of the human 
soul, in its most sacred relation^. After a few words on the 
assurnption that ^ it is not a hardship that one should fail to be 
a parenl of immortality," which has no bearing on the subject, 
be proceeds with an effort to reconcile those who are parents, 
to the thcught of an eternal bereavement of their children. 
And he commences this work with .an aU^gatioA against pa^- 
rental affection as being '^a modification of self-love." Why so? 
Because tbe love of the child seems to be identified with th^ 
love of self. Its life seems to be a part ot the parent's-own 
life. What afiects the child, favorably or injuriously, in like 
manner afiects the parent. But so it is with all true love* It 
attaches soul to soul. It identifies the interest of others witb 
our own interest Such is the very form in which the law of 
Christian love is enjoyed — " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself" Show me a man who has no self-love, and I will 
show you one, in him, who is incapable of loving hie »e%hbor. 
This requisite love to neighbor identifier bi& well-being: with 
on? own. . Hon<ie it is said of this love^ that *^ she /te^feeth iiot 
her own," meaning that it measurably forgeta self in a pffevatt> 
ifig desire and effort for others' good. . What more can parental 
afiection do ? It is granted that there is a peculiar feelings as 
there is a peculiar responsibility, in the parentaJL relation. But 
in so far as my opponent beUttiea parental^ love as selfish, he 
degrades all true Christian love by. the same efl^Nrt. But to 
deny social love its proper nama and credit, because it Bmr 
braces its objects in one gpnen^l interest aqd care : with ouih 
selves, and makes us feel to be not oomplete in oar«eiv€S with- 
out them, is- to rob us- of the means of evi^^Mte^^vui^b'^ ^x<»^x. 
discrJmiBaUon, the most interestuif^ T<d^\!C\^%. 
But what will nay oppoaeikt 4o, aX \esi^^^^^^ "^"^^ 
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love, which he assails as if it were demoniac? What? 
He will exalt it to supremacy in tlie ChrLitiaii life. He wiH 
subordinate to his theory the social, even the parental love, so 
that we may be capable of entire and joyful satisfaction in the 
belief of a finally broken moral creation, and even broken 
families, having no hope of immortality for our owh children. 
But he will not seek to give us quiet without hope for oa^ 
selves. Consequently he gives the supremacy to self-love. He 
does indeed, as if this difficulty flitted across his mind, in para- 
graph third of section fiflh of this chapter, speak of the possi- 
bility of his being required of right to yield his place in exist- 
ence to one who may jSU it better ; yet he will not directlj 
advocate that we should be satisfied without the hope of im- 
mortality for ourselves; for this would be annihilating the 
principal motive which his own theory proposes for a Christian 
life. The chief motive presented by his theory is tljie achieve- 
ment of self-immortality. But this is no longer a practical 
motive for €iegmtt%ng ourselves like meuj if we' are indififerent 
about it. 

Indeed, to train ourselves to an indifference in respect to the 
hope of a &ture immortal life, in which yet more and ever to 
know, and adore, and love, the Lord our God in all his glorious 
perfections and works, and to love our fellow-beings, and with 
them ei\joy the blessedmess of existence in God's light aod 
love, — to train ourselves, I say, to such indifference, would be 
mean, shameful, and brutifying. The genius pf the gospel does 
not school us to such unmanly puerility, and retrograde affini- 
ties for nothingness. 

. As to the supposition that the light of truth and of the fitness 
of things may inspire in me the wish, in propriety and benev(h 
lence^ to yield my place in existence to oanjother who may Jill it 
better y "for the general good," it is an imaginative conception 
of an impossibilty. Everyone has his own place to ^l, and to 
fill his own proper place is the best that, he can do. He can- 
not fill mine. Suppose some one of our muscles, perhaps the 
maallestm the body, should ^yv''^^'^^*^^'^^^^^ ^^\xas^j^ 
ndmtawajy that! may i^ve my ie^\wi^ Vo ««s^^vV^rTs^>?54s. 
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of the body that may fill it better, — who could not see that it 
was talking nonsense ? Its place is its own, for a special use, . 
which cannot be served by any other part of the same or an- 
other body. And if that muscle be removed, the body will be, 
and forcver remain, maimed and incomplete. 

So with the great body of humanity. It requires all the 
members to compose the whole body, and if one is extermin- 
ated no other can fill his place, but the body is maimed, and a 
wrong- is done to all. 

If then it were mean and unmanly for me to be willing to 
exchange my own existence for eternal nonenity, it were posi- 
tively unchristian and wicked that I should be willing that 
others should be raised and tormented, and blotted from the 
i^oll of being. It is repudiating the Christian law, that I love 
my neighbor as myself. 

The more this subject is canvassed, the more clearly it is 
eeen that Destructionism fails to answer the purpose to which 
the gospel is ordained and adapted, that of satisfying bread and 
water to the human mind, and of " an anchor to the soul both 
sure and steadfast." * 

1. To exeoiplify the last-mentioned defect first, Destruction- 
ism has no groundwork for a sure and steadfast hope for any 
6ne*s self. It suspends every man*s final destiny upon present 
character, the exact measure of which that shall entitle him to 
immortal life, is to be decided by the all-seeing and scrutinizing 
Mind, which discerns and adds and subtracts, by a thousand 
modifying circumstances and motives, the complicated bear- 
ings of which poor, ignorant, erring, self-palliating, and self- 
dec6iving mortalsdo not understand. While we complacently 
locate ourselves upon the upper side of the line of demar- 
cation between the righteous and the wicked, many whose 
rougher exterior leads us to place them upon the roll of the 
wicked, do really, be&ides all the temptations to which they 
yield, manfully encounter and overcome more numerous and 
severe temptations than we, and exercise aooKi lv\%Uftr yitlua?:* 
Many whose education, good fortvoi^, «cev^ «^a,Y\:^>xKl^^%*^^'^^^• 
9nces And Examples, have baVito&le^ \\i«aiV^ "». x««j<^^?^jfi^ 
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deportment, infioiuach that their self-esteem and pride of rep- 
utation accord to them a very high rank in the moral scale, 
are nevertheless very selfish and very mean, *in the eye of 
Him who. looks into all the recesses of the soul, and discerns 
all the secret springs and complicated motives of our actions. 
Truth is, the man who rests his final destiny upon his own 
present moral status, or upon his moral status self-accumulated 
as it shall be judged once and finally at a grand assize by tiie 
Discerner of the secrets of all hearts, can have no rational as- 
surance of hope. To his own apprehension his etemcd all is 
undetermined ^nd uncertain as himself is fallible. In the dole- 
ful cadence of suspense between feeble hope and black de- 
spair, he can feelingly sing the doubting poet's wml : — 

" Great God, on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things ! " 

But this is not the "more excellent ministry" of the "better 
covenant, established on better promises." In the light of 
this more excellent ministry, we stand upon the Rock of Ages^ 
lean upon the bosom of the Father's love With childlike trust, 
our faith resting upon the purpose of the Eternal^ " which he 
hath purposed in himself. " 

2. But we stand not alone. Our fathers — where are they.^ 
Our mothers ; and some of our sisters, and brothers, and chil- 
dren ? Gone, 

** To share no more in all that's done. 
Beneath the circuit of the sun. " 

But we cannot forget them. The fond remembrances of love 
eling to them. And. our laboring spirits ask, '' Shall we not 
greet them again, in life and love eternal?'* And there are 
those around us, bound to our hearts by ten thousand tender 
strings entwined around, whose interest is dear to us as our own. 
Where is there a gospel whose doctrines of faith and hope will 
correspond with this love, and till and satisfy all these wants 
of the soul which love inspires^ 
Will you say that when ^^ gel Vo \iftvi%Ti,V\>fe ^v«^v^\»r 
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tnortalilj, the atmosphere of the eternal world, and the perfect 
oneness with God into which we shall be wrought, will freeze 
our sympathies, and petrify our warm hearts, so that we shall 
ibrget our friends, and care not that our brother men, even our 
own children, shall be aroused from the quiet slumber of death, 
to suffer torments that shall extinguish the life principle, and 
blot them forever from being ? Alas, for you ! That God of 
yours, whose embrace iShall thus demonize the human spirit, is 
my Pluto ; and that heaven of yours, whose atmosphere shall 
thus petrify the human heart, is my Tartarus — nay, Worse 
than the heathen Tartarus. For the parabolic story, the imagery 
of which our Saviour drew, for an instructive use, from the 
heathen fables of the under worlds, represents that the inhab-* 
itants even of the Tartarean prison had the grace of sympathy 
and well-wishing for their fellow^beings. 

But let us away from those theological hypotheses, the contact 

^ of the spirit of which is the cold touch of death. The spirit o? 
Christianity is universal love. And this is not to be extinguished 
by our baptism into heaven ; for it is itself a ray of heaven. 
True religion here below is a transcript of heaven above. And 
that warm glowing Christian love to neighbor as to self, whicll 
makes us desire our neighbor's welfare as we desire our own, 
is not to be killed out, but is to be made more fervid and expan- 
sive by a more perfect assimilation to the moral likeness of 
God. For this is the very spirit of God in our souls. So says 

_ the Divine word. " Love is of God ; and every one that loveth 
is bora of God, and knoweth God. He that loV^th not knoweth 
not God ; for God is love. " " And he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. " (1 John iv. 7, 8, 1 6.) 

How clear is the painful reality that all the labor which, in 
this age of the more general culture of the moral sense, theolo- 
gians devote to the effort to reconcile the moral sentiments and 
feelings to the principles of Partialisni in either form, that of 
Endless-miserianism or Destruction ism, is in contravention of 
the spmt of the gospel! They &tid \l «k. T\^<ifc«&\V5 v^Xw^^x '^^ 
Btandard ofaocial sympathy and mota\ s.^xys^^^Vj^*^'^ w^vfc^ *^>a^ 

Ibe mind may receive, without uU^xly xe^^sXsassX w\s5wSi^A ' 
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Bpiritual drug. From this painfal necessity my kind-hearted 
and amiable friend, who has no heart to see even an insect 
harmed, tries to lull even the mother's soul into such a stnpor, 
that she shall care not if her own dsurling child shall be killed 
off from the resurrection life, and his ejes closed from the 
beauties of God's works forever.- While the apostle would 
comfort the bereaved who mourns without hope, by giving him 
hope, mj friend tries the tain endeavor to give him comfort 
bj making him contented to continue without hope. But I 
would refuse all consolation which is conditioned on the extiih 
guishment of my manhood. When I look upon my children 
with a tender solicitude, a solicitude which can never, to all 
eternity, be satisfied, but in their being and ' blessedness, I feel 
that the greatest curse that could befall me would be such a 
moral metamorphosis as. should extinguish this solicitude. It 
would be an operation upon the soul, like as it would be upon 
the body to swallow a drug which should destroy physical sensi- 
bility in order to tread thorns without the sense of pain. 

Yielding to the same everlasting clamor of this theoretic 
necessity for removing the moral obstructions to his favorite 
theory, my friend adventures the expedient of turning the 
point of the Saviour's dying prayer. He says : — 

" Here it may be urged that Christ extended liis charity to 
all classes. 'Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,' was his dying prayer. But it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether tl\e prime instigators and contrivers of his death 
were included in this petition of mercy. . . . This jcon» 
sideration may apply only to the Romans, who were the instnv* 
ments employed by those who plotted his death, and to others 
who might fairly plead some excuse of ignorance." 

This singular effort of my opponent would obliterate that 

^ trait in the Saviour's attitude at his death, which forms the most 

brilliant passage of his history, and the chief glory of his cliar- 

acter. In the light in which it fairly stands in the record, and 

in which the Christian wor\d, and \\\<t' \x\^d^ \i«»ft. xssc^^ Ivgive 

always understood it, this transactVoxv e^^m^^^ VYa. >^TC3»^si»st\!{j. 

and distinguishing principle o€ pxa^lVe^ doeXxvx.^, X^^x€«.v.^S5.^ 
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urged upon his disciples, that of discarding the law of retalia- 
tion, and loving enemies and oyercoming evil with good. In 
his inimitable sermon on the mount, he says, ^^ Ye have heaixi 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thj neighbor (thy friend), 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good unto, them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despiteiuUy use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven ; 
£)r he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. " 

The whole connection here goes to show that the spirit 
and prayer of love should be cherished and exhibited for all 
men, ineluding our most '^despiteful" enemies. It follows hence 
that my opponent misconstrues, to the discredit of Christianity, 
the language of St. John which he quotes here, and repeatedly 
elsewhere, relating to the sin unto death for which he would 
not enjoin piayer, and makes that contradict this essential prin«- 
ciple of universal love and well*wishing. Tliave noted the fact 
before, that many commentators are of opinion that this sin 
imto death was an offence subjecting the culprit to capital pun* 
ishme&t by the law of the land. It was not deemed expedient 
that prayer i^ould -be; offered in the Christian congregations, 
for the interception of the regular administration of the law. 

I will add here the remark, that it is very clear from the 
nature of the case, that the apostlQ had no such meaning in 
his use of the language referred to, as my opponent has in his 
application of it. The latter would have it mean a sin incur* 
ring annihilation. But lie makes all sin to incur annihilation, 
and surely he would not refuse to pray for all sinners. And, 
in another, a moral and Scriptural sense, all sin is unto death. 
^ In the day thou sinnest thou shalt surely die.'' ^' The wages 
of sin is death." "To be camally minded is death," " He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death." "Sin hath 
reigned unto death." It would make shockingly bad sense to 
substitute the word annihilation for deaV\\m«XL\N\»afc«s!L\^'^'^ 
like cases. Bat there is aober trul\i m \X\«Mi \K?iC\vfitw^^^ *^^ 
tbeir proper meaning. But tbey do noX. v^^^>3A» ^^v^^^"^^" 
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emnefs. Nor does the kuigiifige of Joim which has bea 
oddaced disconntenanoe the prayer of fakh far tfae.Bptritial 
good of anj man. It does not forbid prayer even for the 
release of culprits from legal capital panisfaxnent. Bat St 
John woald not recommend such piayer in the cdrarches. ^I 
do not say that ye shall pray for it." 

But to return to the dying. prayer of Jesns ; my opp<meot?8 
construction of it, as I have said, ignores its eeseBtial spirit, 
obliterates its gl6ry, and withdraws from Uie dyiog seene the 
Christ of the New Testamenl^ Ihe practical medel of that mt 
conquerable love which overcomes evil with good, and piajs 
fikr despiteful, persecuting enemies* WhO) ini tlus ease, nven 
the despiteful enemies and persecutors of Jesus ? ' Were th^ 
the Boman soldiers ? No. These were probably aa inooQeot 
of cruel designs against him as were their own swords aad 
spears^ Some of them ->- all of them §ov au^twe know-*- 
may have beea exercised by friendly feelii^ towards him per- 
sonally, regrettiog the part they were compelled to act in tbis 
sad drama; His onfy despiteful enemies and pei!seeiit(M*8 werfe 
the hostile Jews whom my opponent excludes from dte em- 
brace of his prayer. Thus he sinks down the principle attested 
by the death of Christ, to that meaanipiritedaess which Christ 
himself refuses to recognize as cjmracteristie of his religroo, I 
when he says, ^ If ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye ? Db not even the publicans the saave ? " 

No; we will not pierce the side of Jesus with another ragged 
spear, by impugning iiis dying prayer as &llactou& That 
prayer expresses what his flowing blood attests and seals ; to 
wit, the unconquerable energy and indissoluble verity of Jesus' 
love, whose mission it is to overcome all evil wkh universal 
good* The closing words of the prayer, '^ for they know not | 
what they do," is a beautiful expression of 8ynipa;thetic and I 
kind consideration of the short-sightedness of poor huflsnaity, 
and their want, especiaUy in their worst estate, of a clear com- 
prehension of the reason and xvaluxe oi \\v<^\t dn»\fik^^ vol oil their 
rektions and bearings. It exeuw^^i^ea v\» «^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^>ate^ 
of i^oonciliation comnutted to tSa^ a^^o^VX^ , - x» ^vx^^^v v^ 
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Was in Christ recoDCYling the world unto himself, noi imputing 
their tre^iissse mUo them.'* The same roagdaDimous considera* 
tkm is evinced in the dying prayer of Stephen. * No innocent 
•Roman soldiers were concerned in this case, but the Terj peo« 
pie whom Stephen charged with the murder of the '^ Just One/' 
rushed upon him and stoned him ; and he prayed, '^ Lord, lay 
Bofc this sin to their charge." Surely, the disciple is not greater 
than his Master. 

The words of Jesus in another place, '^ Ye have both seen 
and hated both me and my Father," as we have shown in a 
fbrmer chapter, though they mean that the Jew§ had known so 
much of his works as to render culpable their treatment of him 
and his teachings, do not mean that they knew him as the Mes- 
mah, for then, as St. Paul says, " they would not have crucified 
the Lord of life and glory." Accordingly, the raying, "for they 
know not what they do," applied literally and truly to the Jew- 
ish instigators of his crucifixion, and does not, as my opp<»i€irt 
would have it, restrict the prayer of forgiveness to those mere 
military instruments^ who had, in this instance, no evil intent to 
be forgiven. 

Finally, I rejoice, and I glory, that the record of the Savioui^s 
dying prayer yet spans the heavens in letters of glowing, bum** 
ing light, attesting that love which no force of human ingrati- 
tude and sin can ever vanquish, but which shall itself vanquish 
death and hell, and sin and sorrow, and inspire the universe of 
created spirits with the song of "blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, unto him that sitteth on the throne, and te 
the Lamb, forever and ever." 

3. My opponent continues to reiterate the quotation of Rom« 
ii. 7, " To them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory, honor, and immortality, eternal life," — just as if it 
were unquestionable that it meant the sedcing of an 'immortal 
existence, and the bestowment of such immortal existence, as 
the Inward of such seeking.* And he applies the condition to 



* In the Adams and Cobb Discussion, c\iap\«t \. ol NJaa^Js^-^ ,X^w ^ ^ 
as I think, clearly, that this passage leiecft to X\v^ ^i^a^a ^ "^^ <af^K«S3CV 
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all little childreii as veil as adalts. Indeed, the BestractioDHt 
theory does necessarily involve the annihilation of all who die 
in infancy and childhood, before they have wrought out their 
immortality. Mr. Hudson charitably holds out io the parent a 
glimmer of hope for the child, just enough to tantalize the par- 
ental soul ; to wit, .that ^^if the feelings *which lead to parentage 
ai*e subordinate to the sentiments of piety/' he does not knew 
but the parent may hope that the child may have in him the 
seed of immortality ! But this is a mere I don't know of mj 
learned friend, founded on no hint of Scripture nor principle of 
physiology or philosophy, and it leaves the fate of childhood 
universally what the French infidels labelled the death i:^ all 
men (the better theory of the two) eternal sleep. ' Is this the 
gospel of Him who took little children in his arms, and blessed 
them, saying, ^' of such is the kingdom of heaven *' ? Is this 
the gospel by which the minister of Jesus is to bind up the 
broken-hearted^ and comfort them, all them, who mourn ? Will 
you go with this doctrine, which sweeps 46ceBsed childhood 
with the beaom of inevitable destruction, and preach it to the 
bereaved mother, who has watched the last fluttering pulse and 
&lteruig hneath of her lovely babe, add now bears the sacred 
casket to the tomb ? Give me such a go:!'pel to bear to such ilk 
mott)er^ and I will tear it to shreds, and trample it under foot» 
Will you go at work to prepare the mother to I'eceive such 
theology without a pang, by teaching her to expunge fiH>m her 
heart her solicitude ibr her child by denouncing it as selfish? 
As well may you teach the victim of idolatry not to writhe, 
when the executioner cuts open his bosom, and tears out his 
heart for the aUar. 

(4.) Mr. Hudson in his argument (2) of the section before 
us, says,-— 

*^I have nsed the phrase 'parent of immortality,' but only 
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judgment of Christ, qndor th& gospel dispenBation, ftwardingp the blessed* 

ness of the gospel life to them who seek for mcorruptaess of moral priacl-^ 

pie : and I shoald not have expected tVvax. m-j -^T^vaevx Q\»^QrRR,\v\.^w\^^55r 

pcAtedly quote the passage in the xisuaV i^aruaXvsx. swi%^>wVea.wxx «cv ^vxssk^x 

to conFict my exposition of error. 
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for argament's sake. The Scriptures, I think, teach a higher 
parentage than human, for the immortal life. They who have 

* the power to become the sons of God ' are * born not pf flesh, 
nor of blood, nor of the will of man, but of God.' God is the 

* Father of spirits.' " 

What have we here ? Does my friend mean that «fl which 
is of earthly parentage is the animal nature, which is all dis- 
solved at death, — and that the resurrection person is of Divine 
parentage, in such a sense that there is just as real a relation 
of natural offshoot and likeness between the person and God 
as between the parent and child ? Very well. And then he 
admits what is so distinctly taught in the gospel, the resur- 
rection of all men from the dead. And yet he will have God 
destroy millions of his own children, who are partakers of his 
nature by the resurrection, just as they were partakers of the 
nature of their earthly parents in the physical life. Our De- 
stmctionist friends denounce as absurd the Orthodox dogma of 
the endless suffermg of a being in the likeness of God's spir- 
itual nature. But to me it appears more absurd to suppose 
that God will annihilate his children who are the offspring of 
his own spiritual nature. For, bad as it isj we can conoeite 
of a being with an immortal nature having an unhappy ftmne 
of mind. But that such a child of God should be anBihila;ted, 
is inconoeivable. 

But I suppose my friend introduces this idea of the immortal 
life being not of human parentage, but directly of Divme par- 
entage, in order to relieve the parents who have lost children 
by death from the idea that they shall have any particular in- 
terest in them in another world, by the hypothesis that they 
will not know them there, even what brief space of tifkie they 
may live in " that world." The future existence will be a new 
creation of God, atid not the rising int^ a higher life, and organ- 
ization with more glorious bodies, of the spirits which are bora 
with us, and constitute the superior part of our present being. 
Then, of course, we shall not knoNv out^^V?^*?., ^sx"^ \S!iKst^'Cfe»». 
we shall know one another. INor eaxi v«^ ^\^"e^ \i^''Y^'^<\^^^^^ 
coDdemned in the future life for good ot «s\i wcA^wd^ V^t^^^ 
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ezperieiiee any aeoBe of foi^venesfli, or gratitude for flalvnAi 
trom past evik, for we shall have no reooUection of having be- 
fore existed. It will not be our fiiture life, it will be the crn- 
tion of another race of beings. The doctrine of the resurreC' 
tion iS) upon this hypothesis, of no more consequence to as, 
than the fact which atheism recognizes, of aa eternal sueoes- 
sion of being, by one genemtion suoceedii^ another. We neA 
not^ in such case, dispute any more whether ^»ome mem will be 
annihilated i^^all men living on the earth will be annihilated, 
at death, for they shall never more be conscious of being. 

But the Scripture from which Prof. H. extracts the phraae, 
<' Father of spirits," has reference to the parentage of our oim 
spirits, wluch are in us, and constitute the essential me, die 
responsible person. That passage reads:-— ^^ We have bad 
fathers of our fjesh which corrected us, and we gave them rev- 
erence 2 shall we not much rather be in subjeciicm unto the 
Father of i^iirits, and liye ? " (Heb. xii. d.) The apcetle heie 
speaks of our present relation, in our higher nature to God as 
our spiritual Father, to whom we owje due reverence as dul- 
di^en. Again^ the Lord is called the ^ Grod of the spirits of all 
flesh." Accordingly, all men, even now, have spirits which 
bear an essential relation to God, who ''is a spirit," and upon 
which relation is founded their obligation to render unto him 
true and spiritual worship. 

In respect to my friend's quotation of the saying, that they 
who have the ''power to become the sons of God," are " boro, 
not of flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God," as referring 
to the parentage of a new personal existence, I cannot think 
that, on review, he will insbt upon it. It would make the being 
bom of God, in the gospel sense, to be, not the acquisition of 
new governing principles by the influence of God's ^irit, but 
the miraeuloualy begetting within us of a newly created per- 
sonal being, by the power of the Holy Ghost. And if, by faith 
in Christ, a separate immortal person is created within the be- 
liever, then when he falU avray «i^\n into unbelief, that ap- 
pended immortal persors ia awmXiVWV.^^^ JK»^» ^'^ <5tta:t%fc^N&\& 
recoven Lis fitith again, a3aoV\i^T im^oxVsiX «^yvx ^^ v^^^^V 
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fsrcated in him ; — not the old one revived, for that which rs 
annihilated cannot be revived. In this way one man may 
have in him, in the course of his lifetime, several different im- 
mortal personal spiritual beings, each of whom, created by his 
£aiith, is destroyed again by his unbelief^ except, perhaps, tiie 
last, which may continue in personal immortality if the last 
exercise of faith liolds out unto death. But this is a backward 
inarch of theological lore. The being horn of God in the 
Christian sense is a moral change of character. ^He that 
loveth is bom of Ood, and knoweth God, — for God is love." 
His mind is emancipated from the gloom of spiritual dark- 
ness and the bondage or death of sin, by the power of divine 
truth and love. 

In respect to parentage, it involves the relation to the whole 
being of the child ; and when the higher nature of the child is 
developed, the most interesting kindred is found to be that of 
soul to souL The higher parental relation is experimental in 
the affections of the mind, and not in animal instincts ; and 
ihese high affections are eternaL There will be a perfected 
fraternal affection lor all mankind, as children of one Creator 
«nd Father, — and, at the same time, peculiar relations of 
circles within circles, not detracting from, but adding to, the 
beauty and blessedness of the great whole. 

. ^5. Mr. HiKison's third and fourth paragraphs of the section 
before us (c v. § 5), simply embody suppositions which require 
but little labor on my part In favor of the kindness of the 
annihilation of a portion of our race, he says, ^'27ie power of 
evil habit and of mernory mmf render immortality htrdensome.'* 
This supposition ignores the doctrine of forgiveness, which blots 
out all the difficulty here conjured up. He tliinks some in- 
jurious persons will prefer to, be blotted out of being rather 
than meet in the immortal life tliose they havje injured. On 
the contrary, the fact is, that when one who has committed 
great wrongs becomes a true penitent and hates the wrong, re- 
ceiving the Divine forgiveness, ihe "vet'j ^v^ t^x^wcv^V^^^^^^'^ 
most ardently and speedily to see, axe VXioafc >afc \ja^ Xx^gasfc^* 
Oh, how sweet is the commumon ot l\ie ^m\ft\vV ^\A>\ift*^^^^' 
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ing eoul! Wonder if toy oppooent thinks that Paul dioseto 
be annihilated, rather than meet the blessed Jeans whom he had 
craellj persecated. 

In respect to the goal's having its own laws, whicb it maj 
bear with it into the future. life, it does not trouble our theory, 
though it grates harshl j with Destmctionism, which recognizes 
no soul of the present man to lire in immortality. We relig- 
iously, and philosophically, and Scripturally believe, that the 
laws of our moral nature are eternal, and that by those laws the 
free moral agency of all men will secure their love and priise 
of God, when the veil of darkness shall be removed from aD 
minds, and the sweet light of heavenly truth and love shall fill 
every soul. 

Lastly, under this head, Mr. H. says, by way of argument 
for tbe kindness of Destriictionism to men, "-Many 2>ers(ms^nA 
the worst of men, keive no desire for immortality.** And to this 
point he argues: ^This desire has been called natural and 
instinctive ; and we hear of the inextinguishable love of being. 
But, granting that this is the rale, and that it proves the actual 
immortality of those who rightly cherish it, there are exceptions 
so marked as to claim attention, if not to limit the argument." 

But here my friend sheers the argument — not meets it. It 
is not argued that God will mete out immortality to fcustiHoia 
desires, here and there, just as the indulgent mother gives 
dainties to her capricious child to pacify its clamors. The phil- 
osophical argument for human immortality, from tbe reason 
and fitness of things — I mean the particular argument which 
Mr. H. here essays to annul, or at least to Kmit — is, that the 
common desire and conception of a future existence, throughout 
the human race, being nataral, indicates that they possess 
immortal natures, or natures which have a relation to another 
life ; — or, as. Mr. H. himself is pleased to word it, natures made 
for immortality. Whatever is good in this argument, is not 
touched by the cases referred to by my opponent, such as Strauss j 
of Germany, and Barker kK AififcTic^s ^>as> Vw^^ V^^^^^"^ that i 
they desire not another Ttife. li masi V& e««»>:\\3a^^^^^ ^«a.5g^^ 
for another state of berng, V^a inft^^ ^^caSs.Vb«^ ^«««^ ^>^^ 
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that constitution* But with regard 'to Stransa and Barker, from 
the absurdities of prevailing theologies their minds have soi^q^ht 
relief in atheism, and they have compelled their pens to utter 
words which shonld appear consistent with their theories. They 
may have trained themselves, by long effort, to tkink that they 
express themselves honestly when they disclaim the desire for 
immortal life. Bat I have no more oonfidence that their words ^ 
ftre indices to the inwnrd wants of their sonls, than I have that 
the words of my two kind-hearted opponents, Adams and Hud* 
son, are tntnscripts of the spirit of their minds, when they would 
make it appear that their moral feelings are in hafmony with 
their theories. I have no doubt that Strauss and Barker, could 
they catch a glimpse of the heavenly sphere, would stretch f<Mth 
their arms, and in eager frenzy exclaim, "LORD, GOD, 
BAISE US ! DRAW US THITHER I " Their understand- 
ings are darkened, and pride of consistency in a false theory 
leads them to utter strange words ; but the image of God in 
whidi they are created is not extinguished, and, through faith 
in ^the Scriptures and the power of *God," I have hope that 
they will some time join with me in trying to express our in- 
expressible wonder j admiration, gratitude, and praise, for the 
beauty, richness, glory, and blessedness of " that world." 

I have no doubt that many poor wretches, falsely educated, 
would prefer annihilation to the chance of immcMrtal life, because 
of the horrid views which false theology has given them of that 
life. But this does not invalidate the truth that the *' life and 
immortality " " given us in Christ Jesus before the world began,'' 
is substantially " the desire of all nations,^* 

As to the hefieuolenee of Destructionism, predicated by my 
opponent on the ground that a iew artificially nondescript hu« 
mans do not desire immortality, it is entirely unsatisfactory. It 
would be utterly unkind in a self-existent almighty Being, to 
call into existence dependent creatures, with the capabilities, 
• relations, affections, Mid wants of man, and, throwing them off 
fipom his own care, subject their eieruaiX ^a^Xiva^ \» ^'^ ^sK^xvass^ 
of some of their infantile moments, li \5iie i%J^«t cJl ^\iss»Kt^^^ 
&aiilygoea into a distant territory, axv4 i\wix<^ Y^wNSkss^^^^'^'" 
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cent homes and exhaustless life-estates for all his children, vA 
then comes and invites them home to their inheritance, and one 
of the children should express a disinclination to go, not believ> 
ing the father's word, — the kind father would not, for that 
present unbelief, disinherit him, and doom him to life-loog 
poverty and wretchedness. If he should, the loving brothers 
^and sisters would be life-long mourners, embittering the cap of 
life with tears of anguish. No ; the father, with the affectionate 
brothers and sisters, would find ways and meanly in due time, 
to undeceive their unhappj brother, and win him home. 

Section V. The Divine Character Vindicated, 

Prof. Hudson heads the last section of his fiflh and last 
chapter, as follows : — 

" § 4. la the selection of a Class to Jmmoriality worthy of Godf " 

The real question ^t issue would be more intelligiblj ex- 
pressed in these words: Is the annihUoHon of a class of man' 
hind worthy of God ? To this point Mr. H. proceeds to saj : — 

"I have freely admitted that God would not be just to him- 
self, if he were simply just to his creatures. True to his nature 
as love, he must bestow upon men more and better than they 
deserve. And because God is not only love, but infinite love, 
my opponent may think the conclusion direct and inevitable 
that God must bestow upon each moral creature the infinite 
boon of immortal life, for which his moral constitution adapts 
him, " 

Yes; I do regard '^the conclusion direct and inevitable,*' 
that infinite love in Grod, the Creator and Father, must deter- 
mine him to bestow upon each of his children, made in his own 
image, the boon of immortal life and good '* for which his moral | 
constitution adapts him. " It appears to my judgment that to 
deny this is to deny to love its appropriate and distinguishing 
quality, and divorce all sense from the word. It would be just 
RS inteihgible to common s^nse to so^ \^i8X>\!L^TXiQt^A\v*x«feQC 
God 18 incite notfiingnes^ aa tWt \X. \% iujvmtft V«e,^^ \\.\^^^ 
bis wiU and purpose to besU>x. uipoxi Vv. mox^X ^t^«S.^ ^ 
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superior good for which he has constituted their superior 
natures. 

Bev. Dr. Edward Beecher sets this matter forth in terms 
which bear in themselves the force of indubitable truth. After 
showing that increase of power is accompanied with an increase 
of obligation to dependents, he says : — 

^ How is it in the parental relation ? Do not all feel that 
the superior powers of parents create an obligation of the most 
touching and imperative kind towards a weak, defenceless, new* 
born infant ? Do not such superior powers, and the fact that 
their example will exert a controlling influence, sacredly bind 
them in all things so to use their powers, and regulate their 
example, as to pi*omote the highest good of the young heir of 
immortality, who lies helpless in their arms? Would it not 
seem unspeakably horrible to allege their superior powers as a 
reason for doing otherwise ? 

** If, therefore, God gives existence to inferior and dependent 
minds, is he, the Infinite Father, can he be, under any other 
or different obligations than those of the* father ? Does he desire 
us to think of him as not tenderly affected, and not bound by 
the appeal made to him by a new created mind, in view of the 
fearful eternity that spreads out before him, so to exert his 
infinite powers, and so to order his infinite example, as shall 
moiX entirely tend to promote his eternal good ? Does not every 
intuitive conviction, every honorable impulse of a benevolent 
mind, call for such an assurance concerning God, in order to be 
-satisfied with his chamcter? Is not this the dividing line be- 
tween -the divine and the satanic spirit?" 

But Prof. Hudson rejects the above conclusions from the 
infinite goodness of God, for several reasons. Of these reasons, 
he says: — 

<^ 1. All analogy favors the idea of a sifting of the human 
species, and a conservation of the best, or of the individuals that 
mature. " . 

He refers here to the events in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, of the failure of a large portion of the mdlvldaai 
plants and animals of the various ai^^cVea, \.o c^ofOifc \» ^^®feJ5k ^ 
maturity. Of the wheat crop, fox maXasL^sft.,- — ^'O^'^ V^sca.^ 
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perish in the groand ; others eprouty and die in the tender 
blade ; other stocks are blasted in the head ; and others matoit 
into good ripe grain. But if the farmer can gather enougiifor 
his own sastenanee and enriching trade, he cares not ^or the 
withered bUides and blighted heads. 

Really, does my friend presvme that he finds here, in the 
relation between the husbandman and the individual stocks and 
kernels of grain, an '' analogy " of the relation between God 
and his children, v-hom he made for immortality ? The spirit 
and doctrine of Christianity are the antipodes of this. 

(1.) The husbandman raises wheat not at all for the benefit 
of the wheat, but for his own selfish good alone. And eren the 
good wheat fares no better than the blighted kernels ; lor it is 
all doomed to destruction in the craving human or animal maw. 
But the creation and government of Gk)d in relation to his moral 
ehildren, has reference to their good, not his. It is God's pur- 
pose in all this to impart^ not to receive good. Even as Jesus, 
the moral image of God^ says of bis mission, ^ The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto^ but to minister. " 

(2.) The husbandman, in his labor and care for his crops, 
has no interest in nor reference to the individual kernels as 
such ; he estimates only the mass, for the table or the market 
But the love of God, and his design in the purposes of his 
government revealed in Christ Jesus, relate to the individual 
All this concern, involving our relation to God, our faith, our 
hope, our love, our gratitude, -our obligations and responsibili- 
ties, is a concern between God and mankind as individuals. 
And the gospel ministry, though it addresses congregations of 
men, addresses them, not as masses, but as congregations of 
individuals. It speaks to each individual, even the weakest 
and humblest, with a truth from God directly for him. It says 
to each man, and woman, and child, " The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered." This relates not to the literal' count- 
ing of hairs, but to God's particular as well as general provi- 
dence, his care for the individual, and not for the mass alone. 
It i^preseats the affectionate reg^atiV i);xA\\v« Vccv'^'c<vd\. ^^if^\^^\&^ 
of God in his plan of grace Iot maaVvEx^, V5 xJas;. wt^^^ Kias^ 
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sUeplierdt who, if one sheep were lost, would go after it till he 
fihould find it, and bring it home rejoicing. With this essen- 
tially characteristic principle of the gospel, the Chr^tian min- 
ister will go to any child of Adam ( " who was the son of God ; 
Lfuke iii. 38), eveii to the most ragged child, or the most 
wretched outcast whom men pass by as insignificant, and bear 
to him a message from God as his Father, in whose sight his 
soul is infinitely precio.us, whose grace has provided for him 
an immortal inheritance, and whose love will never leave him 
nor forsake him. 

Would I exchange this gospel, for a doctrine which would 
send me into tlie Su&day school, and the family of loving 
brothers and sisters, to teach the children that God cares no 
more for them individually, than the laborer cares for the 
grains of sand individually which he shovels into his cart and 
dumps into his fillings ? I could not be the bearer of such 
tidings to the little ones whom Jesus blessed. I would not thus 
forbid their personal confidence and personal love. 

The parables, of the tares which were burned, and the use- 
less product of the fisher's net, wliich my opponent brings in 
here to favor his theory, have no i*eference to the final destiny 
of man. As I have remarked, figures do not go on all fours. 
They are designed to illustrate some prominent point of a sub- 
ject in hand. The subject then in hand by our Lord was the 
dissimilar condition, for the time being, of the faithful Christian 
Jews, and the corrupt and unbelieving Jews, in a judgment 
which should distinguish the end of that age. ^' So shall it be 
at the end of this aionos" (Matt. xii. 50.) (See Adams and 
Cobb's Discussion, pp. 193-201.) 

But Mr. H., with reference to the blotting fram existence of 
a great portion of the human family, says : — 

" Yet the design of the species is accomplished in those who 
are perfected, and who shall never perish, because moral per- 
fectness is an end in itself." 

J iitterTy repudiate the sentiment itwc^^^ Xvv'C^x^ %»s^\sssiSiR,- 
It means that if God, by turning over, wii^^'si^^x^^^^'^s^'^'^'' 
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iDg, the conntlesd millions of his rational children whom he bs* 
made for immartality, and placed in dear relations, which in 
their interest are eternal, should perfect in immortal life any 
number, even one, ''the design of the species is (in the few, or 
in that one) accomplished, because moral perfeetness is an end in 
itself." I denj that moral perfeetness is an end in itself as a mere 
show, or hi anj sense only as it is a quality of a m<»id being; 
and only then, as it is the supreme good. Moral perfeetness, 
thei*efore, is the end of the Divine government, as the supreme 
good of moral beings ; and is consequently just oA important to 
one of those beings as to another. Each man, though be is one 
of a great family of beings in kindred ties and sympathies, is 
not a fragment of a compound mass ; but he is one in himself, 
a world in his own organism, with capabilities and aspirations 
which can never mature but in immortal life and good. And 
his failure to rise up into that life and mature into that perfeo* 
tion, were just as really and as gi'eat an abortion of God's work 
and design, as would be the like failure of any other and all 
other moral beings. Hence il is not true that " the design of 
the species will be accomplished " by the perfection of one, or 
a few individuals, making it God's design just to exhibit to 
himself and the angels a specimen of human moral perfeetness, 
irrespective of human good. It is love to tlie creature — to 
this, that, and every creature— which moves God to plan and 
effectuate ultimate moral peifectness for his moral creation. 
And it was love to all human creature in tlie bosoms of all 
heaven's denizens, that, when the ad rent of tl>e Saviour was 
announced as good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people, inspired the multitude of the heavenly host to sing in 
' rapture, " Glory to God in the highest ! — good will to men ! " 
No ; my opponent's first reason for " dissent " from the Uni- 
versalist inference fi-om the infinite love of God, is invalid in 
this respect : that, in order to subvert our faith, it must subvert 
the entire spirit and purpose of the gospel. But here is an- 
other reason for his " dissent : " — 

''2. While God is bound, m iu?.V\ee ox ecv^v^ .^'jn^v^^^^^;^- 
I^tence a curse, he is not \>ouixd \o m^e Sx v.\JV«.^^^, -LV^x 
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tliere is such an obligation is veiy strongly asserted hj Mr. 
l^allou, in liis * Divine Cliaracter Vindicated,' where he thinks 
that ' human existence, if enforced at all, should be, to each 
and every individual, when taken as a whole, a good, and not 
an evil, — a blessing, and not a curse.* — (P. 122.) 

" This would be true if man had no moral freedom, and were 
not capable of deserving evil as well as good. But this fact 
seems to me entirely overlooked in Mr. B.'s statement." 

!No ; Mr. Ballon has committed no such oversight His ca- 
pacious and discerning mind had cognizance of the fact, that 
man's moral agency, the highest property of his being, is just 
as much the bestowment of Grod as any other faculty of his 
being; and the fact that God has thus placed man upon the 
highest scale of being, instead of diminishing his obligation to 
care for the ultimate blessedness of his being, increases it. 
Mr. H. says the position that God is bound in honor and r<ght 
^o make human existence^ in every case in which he enforces 
it, a good as a whole, '^ would be true if man had no moral free- 
dom." Then he supposes that God has given to man moral 
freedom, not as an instrumentality to work a superior good un- 
der the Divine training, but as a power throwing man utterly 
at eternal chance and hazard, outside of the influence of the 
Divine government. Consequently, he can have no hope in 
God for any good result, in the least degree, of the moral sys- 
tem, since Grod has nothing to do about it. I think it will be 
difficult for my friend to show that this is a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. 

But this eflbrt fails to harmonize the fatal result which 
my friend ascribes to the moral system, with the principle of 
honor and right in the Creator. OQr Divine Master would be 
ashamed of if^ if we should so stultify ourselves as to admit, ^ 
that his Father and our Father, his God and our Grod, has a 
right to throw millions of intellectual beings out into existence 
by a sport of power, and give them an agency which may more 
likely than not work them infinite harm, and which casts them 
entirely off from the control of his government, and the dis- 
posal of bis care. If the pyrotedMvisX. "^^x^ \ft ct^^^a ^^^^^st- 
ful and dangenms torpedo, aa& cwl \\, <^mw^^ «i^\^n^s&» '^ 
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congregation of men, wcmien, and cbildreny reeklefis of th< if^ 
suit, he would be held accountable for the slaughter which 
might ensue. Were he to plead ignorance of the result. His 
cruel and heartless- temerity in flinging forth such danger re- 
gardless of the consequences, would inyolve all the guilt. | 

No, Br. Hudson, God who made the world and all thin^ ' 
in it, the God of the Bible, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, requires no labored special pleading from jou or 
me, in the way of apology for any of the principles and pur- 
poses of his creation and government We xnay not be able to 
explain the adaptedness of all the events under his providence 
as incidental ways and means, but his ultimate designs he has 
propounded to us in his revealed word, all of which command 
the approbation of the most scrutinizing moral judgment, and 
redound to his infinite honor and glory. Yes; he has given 
man a moral agency,' an agency to act freely or voluntarily 
under superior motives and high responsibilities, and that for a 
noble and beneficent purpose. Man were not. man, he could 
never become the holy, happy being intended, without this 
moral agency. And the high purpose for which this agency 
was bestowed shall be signally consummated, when every ra- 
tional creature in the universe shall ^ glorify God and enjoy 
him forever." (Eph. i. 9, 10; Phil. ii. 9, 10,11; Rev, v. 13.) 

My opponent quotes in this connection the words of Jesus 
spoken of Judas : '^ better were it for that man if he had never 
been bom ; " for my full exposition of which, and that of Dr. 
A. Clarke, see my Piscussion with Dr. Adams, pp. 250-259. 

3. Mr. Hudson's third reason for his '^ dissent" fi'om the 
Universalist conclusion from the infinite love of Gpd, I noticed 
sufiiciently where it came in by affinity, in the preliminary 
subdivision of my preceding section. It relates to our hypo- 
thetical willingness to yield our place in existence to somebody 
else who may fill it better. I showed the utter impossibility 
of any other person filling my place, as each man has as much 
as he can do to fill his own place ; and also that it would be 
mean and idiotic in ua to \ift -wiiWrn^ \» \i^\iV>\.\&^ ^^v\- ^'^ ^^r^- 

soiom bfimg, and thu^ cut laff tew^x toiov ssa.^ yv^^^^^ ^ 
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knowing more of the infinite Father and his works^ and loving 
' better and enjojing further that Father and his other children. 
* Bat here is the concluding reason of my opponent in this 

K direction : — 

** 4. Virtue is heroic. And it may be worthy of Gk)d to select, 
and to elect, those who are morally heroic for the inheritance 
of immortality. ** 

Indeed! But true heroism is not the principle of dema- 
^ goguism, and self-aggrandizement It is the self-sacrificing 
- spirit of love and labor for mankind. In the political vocabulary 
i^ it is braving dangers £:>r the good of one's country. But to the 
Christian, his country is the world, and his countiymen all 
mankind. It will be no reward, therefore, to the Christian 
patriot, to kill off his fellow-beings forever. If the Father shall 
ask them, " What shall I give thee ? '* their answer will be in 
the spirit of Esther, when the king put the like question to her. 
She asked the lives of all her people. So we (for I think my 
opponent and I are among the Christian patriots), when the 
great Father shall ask us, " What shall I give thee ? " will lift 
up our hearts with our voices, and say, " Great Father of all! 
of the fulness of thy love and grace, who art * able even to sub- 
due all things unto thyself, ' give us the life immortal of'all our 
great family whom thou hast made. ** And, ah ! we can see the 
answer of this prayer in the promise of the Father to the Son, 
who, having fasted death, as a seal of love, for eyery man, 
** shall see o£ the travail of his soul and be satisfied. " This 
was the joy set before him. " For the joy that was set before 
him he endured the ^oss, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God. " (Heb. xiL 2.) 

From all these considerations, and infinitely moro, it will be 
seen that God, who knows our hearts, will not propose to pay 
us off for our heroism by annihilating our children, and friends, 
and fellow-lieings. Every member has its place in the human 
family, and each member is immediately and essentiallY coa- 
nected with some other. Not a tnernteet (i«xi\i^^«Na&:^Nss«!L^sQX 
and cast away, but that the wliole \>o^^ V^ \\^^ ^\!SKis5^ 
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tiut the whole body, however it may seem dissevered 
scattered for a time, is, in Prof. Hudson's figure of prokptu, 
complete in Him who is the head of every juan, and of wbom 
it shall be seen in the consummation of his mission, that '^ a bone 
of bis shall not be broken. " 

I have one other remark of my opponent to notice, offered 
in this concluding section of his last chapter. It is this : — 

^* With all their differences, a close resemblance has been 
observed between ^he Stoic and the Christian systems of morals. 
And the Stoics held the immortality of a class." 

However the details of the practical virtues in conmion Ufe 
may be similar in Stoicism and Christianity, there is one prin* 
ciple which Stoicism makes its prominent virtue, from whidi 
the corresponding Christian virtue is at world-wide difference. 
I refer to the principle of submission, or reconciliation, to the 
ways of providence. In the Stoic it is the hardemng of tbe 
soul, by severe discipline, to a bravado indifference ; a foolhardy 
defiance; the submission of despair; or uncomplaining subjec- 
tion to inevitable fate. To the Christian, it presents a lively 
sensibility, a warm and tender heart to feel bereavements, lo 
shrink from pain, and to deplore wrong ; but at the same time 
it takes comfort, and rejoices in hope, from faith in tbe wisdom 
and goodness of €rod, in which is the assurance that he doetb 
all things well, ^nd only admits these seeming evik as means, 
which he is able to control, for the greater ultimate good. While 
the former must involve a cold and frigid state <^ mind and 
feeling, the latter is naturally associated with childlike sim- 
plicity, and ardent affections, and gushing sympathies, and a 
keen susceptibility of the evils of Kfe to ourselves and others. , 

And the theories of the two systems on the ktst point men- 
tioned by my opponent, are as unlike as they are on the virtue 
of reconciliation. He says, " the Stoics held the immortality 
of a class.*' Likely as not they did. Tbe idea of tbe annihi- 
lation of a class would n't mueh IxovxVAft lV\e^ Stoical philosopher, 
ivea if himself were to be of vUe ^oome^ ^«eq. ^^ ^^«Kst^ 
re;i77Lew^s say8,«in tbeir dvei^^iof \»^omxT.^^^^xs«^^^ 
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became marble." But Jesus did not borrow of Stoicism either 
its stolid indifference or final destmctionism. His heart was 
full of tenderness, and he was not ashamed to weep with the 
sorrowing. His reconciliation was that of a feeling, trusting 
child. And as it respects his doctrine of a future life, he wacs 
everywhere known to preach the resurrection of the dectd, 
without limitation or reserve. And his apostle, it maybe with 
reference to the Stoical falsehood, makes his testimony both - 
general and discriminative, affirming the fact of immortal life 
for all, "both the just and unjust." 

In respect to the question which my opponent makes the 
sabject of the concluding section of his fifth and last chapter, 
whether the annihilation of a class is worthy of. God, I have 
clearly, I think, shown the insufiiciency of all his reasons for 
the affirmative of this question, and will conclude this chapter 
with some general elucidations^ in addition to what I have 
given, of the utter incompatibility of the Destructionist theory 
with any just conception of the divine perfections, or of the 
majesty of the Saviour's mission. 

Concerning the wisdom and perfection of the divine govern- 
ment, it is difficult for us to choose between Destructionism 
and technical Orthodoxy as it respects their impeachment of it. 
P^ndless-miserianism does, indeed, at a glance, appear to be 
more persistently and relentlessly satanic and cruel ; but then 
it claims to assign some reason for the diabolical infliction, such 
as the eternal expression of God's hatred of sin, his making 
the horrible scene' of suffering an eternal admonition and re- 
straint upon other imttK)rtals that they may fear to sin, and 
making them realize, by contrast, how happy they are I But 
Destructionism, thongh not so relentlessly fiendish, is more piti- 
fully spiteful and reasonlessly barbarous, than even that other 
scheme. It represents that the Deity will raise up countless 
millions of his children from the deep unconscious sleep of 
death, just to torment them a while and kill them off again, and 
that forever. 
And in regsLtd to the majesty and i^tte<iV.tk«s& ^^ '^^ ^<J>axv^ 
tiBn scheme, the glory of the Sav\o\x\:*%tc&Kft»Ti^^^^^^^ 
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the writing upon it, ^^Mene, mene, tekel, upharsinJ* The Scrip* 
tares represent the mission of Christ, in its fidelity and eifi* 
ciency, by the shepherd who* seeks his lost sheep, and goes not 
back, until he finds even the last one astray, and brings it 
Home rejoicing; But Destructionism represents the Saviour's 
mission to be as that of a shepherd, who, having sheep astray, 
goes in pursuit, and having caught those that he can con- 
veniently, shoots down the rest, and gives their carcasses to 
the vultures. 

The Scriptures teach us that God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself; and that Christ will not resign the 
mediatorial kingdom until he shall have subdued and recon- 
ciled all things to himself. But Destructionism takes all this 

^ work out of the hand of Christ, representing that he will smile 
upon those that reconcile themselves to him, and kill off the 
rest, so that none shall remain rebellious. 

Suppose a father and his oldest son are absent fix>m home 
on a long business tour, having lefl twelve of the family on 
the homestead in the mean time. The father hears that there 
is disorder among his children, through insubordination to tlie 
code of rules which he left for their government. He sends 
his oldest son to them on a mission of reconciliation, with 
tokens of his love, and explanations of his wise and beneficent 
rules, that he may subject them all to good and wholesome order. 
In due time the father returns. He meets his first bom at the 
gate, and on being seated in his parlor, he inquires of him con- 
cerning his success in the work of reconciliation and harmony 
in the family, and their subjection to his laws. " Perfect suc- 
cess," answers the son ; " they are all in perfect subjection.*' 
" Bring them in," says the father. The son retires, and shortly 
re-appears, leading up three or four bereaved, lonesome, soi> 
rowing, dejected cliildren. "Where are the rest?" inquii'es 
the waiting father. " Dead," says the son ; " I killed them off. 
I desired to present you a united family on your coming, an3 
the unreconciled ones 1 kiWed oS." 
TJbis is Destructionism. "WYv^tL \)tift «^q^^«6 «iv^ ^H. ^Qvstx^v 

that he ''IB abk even to auMue iSX \V\n^x«i\»>aa«'^> ^^ 
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he mean that he was able to destroy them? Verily, this 
theory of faith is infinitely unworthy of God, as it is unkind 
to man. We rejoice with thanksgiving that, in the gospel 
plan, the subjection of all, things to Christ is the gathering of 
them together in one in him, who is the resurrection and the 
life. What rapturous joy will run through the universal 
whole, when Jesus, on the consummation of his Heaven-ap- 
pointed mission, shall present the great family redeemed, to 
his Father and our Father and his God and our God, saying, 
" Behold, I, and the children which God hath given me.'* 
(Heb. ii. 13.) 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE HISTOBICAL ARaUMENT, 

m 

This is the subject of Prof. Hudson's fourth chapter. We 
do not find much in this chapter of his to controvert. It col- 
lates much valuable historical information in respect to the 
doctrines of the Christian Fathers, of some of which I shall 
make a most important improvement. But he has committed 
two or three essential errors in the earlj part of this chapter, 
which I will briefly correct as I pass. Before this, however, T 
will notice an interesting quotation which he makes from the 
elder Pliny, which brings out in bold relief the great fact in 
the constitution of man that I have made one of my philosoph- 
ical arguments for human immortality. He gives us from 
Pliny this remarkable passage : — 

"The vanity of man, and his insatiable* longing after exist- 
ence, have led him to dream of a life afler death. A being 
full of contradictions he is the most wretched of creatures, 
since the other creatures have no wants transcending the 
bounds of their nature. Man is full of desires and wants that 
reach to infinity, and can never be satisfied. His nature is a 
lie, — uniting the greatest poverty with the greatest pride." 

So then, that searching student of human nature saw that 
man, viewed as he regarded him, a being whose whole sphere 
of existence is this earthly life, is a being full of contradictions, 
and his nature is a lie. It is therefore an impeachment of the 
Author of the human constitution, to assert that this is man's 
whole sphere of being ; for nothing could be said more disrep- 
utable of any workman, than to aflftrm, especially of his mas- 
ter-piece of workmanship, that it va, as a whole, a contradiction 
an J a lie. But when we xeco^Kz^ xJo^a \v^^\x>'ai3Kx\.^a.^'v:NiKNr 
mental and infantile state, to be %>3LCC^^^ea.>Q>^ ^V\^^x ^^«^ 
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endless life, Pliny's " contradiction " becomes harmony, and his 
" lie " becomes an instructive lesson in the chapter of eternal 
truth. I never came across a more forcible expression than 
this of Pliny, of that fact in the higher nature of man which 
has extorted from my opponent the concession that " man is 
made^br immortality." And the argument applies not to this 
or that man or class of men, but to the species. 

But I will pass to the errors of which I have spoken. 

1. Mr. 11. says : — 

" Such were the doubts and despair of men, waiting in the 
gloom of the shadow of death for the true life and light. And 
when the Life-giver came, how natural, if all mankind were 
the appointed subjects of immortal life, that this should appear 
in the ordinary speech of him who * had the words of eternal 
life.' How strange that he and the Apostles who heralded all 
through the Roman Empire what they called a Gospel, should 
only speak of a certain ' aionion ' life, and even of that ambig- 
uous duration as if it were the prerogative of a special class, to 
be had by striving for it ; leaving the great and long-debated 
question of immortality in as great obscurity as it was before." 

The error which characterizes this paragraph my learned 
friend has fallen into unwittingly ; yet I cannot imagine how a 
sentence could be framed involving a more utter misstatement 
of fact in respect to the teachings of Jesus and his apostles. 
He is led into this serious error by having received the phrase 
aionion life as primarily and uniformly meaning the fact of the 
future personal being, instead of taking it, as it is in truth, as 
generally denoting a spiritual and moral condition of the soul 
through a living faith in Christ. Indeed, he has kept his eyes 
so long and steadily fixed upon the phrase in that light, as to 
blind him almost totally to the abundant Scriptui^e testimony of 
the personal resurrection to immortal existence. 

m 

" How natural, if all mankind were the appointed subjects of 
immortal life, that this should appear in the ordinary speech of 
liim who * had the words of eternal \vfcj " 

It dtdao appear, — not out of pVaee, «^ \i\\ei\«.^^^'^^'^'^'^* 
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tion on any other subject to those whom he was purifying from 
a thousand life-erix>r8 and corruptions, and training, as subjects 
of his moral kingdom, for their important mission in the world 
of mind and matter. It is an error which a learned biblical 
critic should not commit, to measure the importance which 
Jesus attached to a given doctrine, and the amount of labor he 
devoted to it^ by the space which his historians have devoted to 
their record of it. We are thankful that the essential doctrines 
of the gospel are not so diluted in the authentic record designed 
as the iflanual of Christian faith, as to run through a series 
of volumes which '< the world could not contain." In respect 
to the universal resurrection to immortal life, as a distinct and 
separate doctrine, if Christ's utterance of it is recorded in the 
Christian chart of faith, as given in one or more strong cases, 
when called out controversially with signal emphasis, and this 
record involves the testimony that such was his familiar man- 
ner of teaching everywhere, that this was reputed as the signal 
doctrine of his ministry, it is sufficient. And this is the joy- 
ful fact in the case as it is. The conversation between Jesus 
and the Sadducees is not given us as the only instance of his 
teaching the doctrine of the resurrection, but it is presented as 
the record of his successful defence against the attack by his 
opposers, of a doctrine for which he was famous as far as bis 
name was known ; to wit, that of the resurrection of the dead ; 
i.e., of the human species. 

" Truly, if man is at all immortal, his immortality was not 
then at all brouglit to light. It was not revealed in that 
phrase, * the resurrection, both of the just and unjust ;' for this 
was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul made appeal on a 
certain occasion of sellklefence." 

Does my opponent mean to deny that the doctrine of the 

universal resurrection as a subject of enlightened hope, was 

a distinguishing doctrine of St. Paul as a Christian apostle ? 

Then he will make PauFs defence before the council at Jeru- 

salem, and before Felix t\ie 'Romajv ^on^yvvwA^'^^ 'i>^'«i-'^«3^^^ 

flfld give Lim to us Bhoru o£ a\\ e:\d\Ax\^\):\^>\\^ ^^^vtwx^. "^^ 
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the ooandl he said, ^ Of the hope and resurrection of the dead 
I am cal^d in question." (Acts xxiii. 6.) And to Felix he 
said, *' But this I confess unto thee, that aAer the yfKj which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers; • . • 
and have hope toward God, which they themselves also aHow, 
that there shall he a resurrection of the dead, hoth of the just 
and unjust." (Acts xxiv. 14, 15.) Here are two things men- 
tioned by the apostle which were made the occasion of the vio- 
lent opposition which he had to encounter ; one being his way 
of worship, and the other the prominent doctrine which he 
preached. And that doctrine was the universal resurrection. 
And so it was everywhere, that '^ he preached Jesus and the 
resurrection." But my opponent will have it that this was 
nothing new ; that this gospel ministry of the resurrection by 
Jesus and his apostles was not bringing life and immortality to 
light, because a portion of the Jews, and even of the heathen, 
held to some sort and manner of future life. Does he really 
mean to deny the truth of the direct affirmation of the apostle, 
that Jesus hath '^ brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel"? If there is any argument in this effort of his 
against Universalism, this is its result. 

But my opponent says the immortality of man, or the des- 
tiny of "all mankind as the subjects of immortal life," ''was not 
revealed in the phrase, ' the resurrection, both of the just and 
unjust ; ' for this was a tenet of the Pharisees, to which Paul 
made appeal oa a certain occasion of self-defence."« It is 
granted that Paul, before his accusers, took advantage of an 
opinion (Mowed by them, to expose the inconsistency of their 
conduct. But it does not follow that he meant to accord to 
them a faith and hope of a future life for man, in the face of 
which the Christian doctrine of immortality was no revelation. 
The theories, if they can be called theories, of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in respect to the condition of man beyond death, were 
hadean and shadowy affairs, insomuch that over and above all, 
the Christian ministry of the universal resurrection of the hu- 
man TSLce, to a personal, conscious, \o\e^ wA \w YOw«f» «s^«^^SL^ 
heavenfy, and glorious life, subject to d<eaX)ck w^:^^^ ^asst^^ 
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trulj a retw/ofion of ^ grace and truth," a bringing to light of 
an infinitelj rich and blessed inheritance for man. in the pur- 
pose of Jehovah. 

2. Mr. H. says further : — [ 

" Does the objecter anticipate the vaiying opinions of the | 
second century, and say that nothing was settled by Christ's 
revelation ? I answer, one thing was settled, so as to be never 
since disputed as a Christian truth. And that is, Whoever 
shall have Life^ — whatever the word means, — has it through 
Christ ; and by Faith, — whatever the word means, — does he 
accept and receive the life." 

No ; the idea stated in the last clause of this sentence was 
not settled in the second century, nor has it ever since been 
undii^puted, by an infinity of odds. The term "Z(/c," though 
my opponent throws in the qualifying phrase, " whatever the 
word means," he uses, throughout his argument, for the future 
personal existence. And, taken in this sense, in which sense 
all admit that it is sometimes used in the Scriptures, no class 
of Christians in any century, except Destructionists, have be- 
lieved that it is to be conferred upon mankind through their 
faith. All Christians, of the second and all other centuries, 
except the few Destructionists, have believed that, whatever 
else under the name of life and good, faith may bring to man, 
and whatever may be the condition of the future life after it is 
bestowed, there shall be a passing into that life, a " resurrec- 
tion of the dead," of believers and unbelievers, " the just and 
unjust." But in this much all Christians are agreed, especially 
Universalists ; viz., that the promise of life immortal, which is 
given us in Christ, is joyfully accepted by faith with the be- 
liever in the present world, and its foretaste enjoyed ; and that 
in the resurrection world, that which is called life and aionion 
life morally, will only be enjoyed, be it with a part or all, by 
a spiritual union and communion with God in childlike confi- 
dence and love. 

3. Another mistake o£ my oip^oxi^uX. \^ ^^ ^oWovrs i — 

^'Tiie phrase eis t<mai(yiia\^'^'^^'^'^^'^'^^ 
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num an<l in perpetuum, by Cotelerius. It was undoubtedly , 
used by the early Christians to denote an eternal duration, and 
■we shsil therefore accept the common rendering, * forever/ " 

I do not object to the acceptance of the common rendering 
of eis ton atona, which is " forever ; " but the reason here given 
for its acceptance, viz., that " it was undoubtedly used by the 
early Christians to denote an eternal (endless) duration," is not 
a truth. The early Christians " undoubtedly " used aion and 
its derivatives in their philological and Scriptural sense, denot- 
ing long time, time indefinite and unknown, continual ; and, 
when treating on a subject unlimited in its nature, infinite du- 
ration. What I here assume is evident from the fact, that the 
acknowledged Universal ist Fathers, holding, of course, to the 
limited nature and duration of all punishment, familiarly used 
the word aionion in connection with punishment, without any 
qualification by way of synonym or comment. 

Having disposed of these few mistakes, I find no occasion 
for more than a few general remarks on Prof. Hudson's his- 
torical quotations. As I said before, they furnish our readers 
with valuable information. I will offer, however, the pruden- 
tial caution, that very much be not assumed from the silence" 
of the five "Apostolical Fathers," in what little of their writing 
lias come down to us, in respect to the ultimate universal vic- 
tory of life and good. It was not a matter of much contro- 
versy in their time ; and though the objects they had in view 
in writing what is preserved of their theological compositions 
did not call out any distinct expressions of that hope, it does 
not follow that it was not cherished and preached by them. 
Nor do the quotations which my friend has made from 
their writings, in respect to " aionion death with punishment," 
"wholly perishing," living forever by hearing the voice of 
God's Son, and being i*aised up to reign together with him in 
the world to come if we walk worthy of him in this world, etc., 
etc., — neither do these quotations, I say, prove that they had not 
a hope of the 6nal restoration of a\\ tciatsX "Vi^vcv^ \ft "^^ ^>5^ 
holiness. This 1 say, because t\\e atViwyNXe^^^i^^^^^^^^^'^^'^^^:* 
of near the same time, abounded Va ^ery «vsa^^ ^SNSi5giSMi^ ^ 
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reftpect to the judgments of God against the wicked, and tbe 
instromentalittes hj which life and blessedness should be se- 
cured. True,' unqualified and unguarded expressions were 
employed in the strong language of the times, on those subjects 
which were not matters of controversy. 

It appears that many of the early Christians, in their trials 
and deprivations, not understanding, any better than some of 
Christ's contemporaries did his saying of John, " If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? *' — not any better 
understanding, I say, the teachings of Jesus in respect to the 
presence of the kingdom of heaven to the believer, incorpo- 
rated into their code of motives a kingdom specially allotted to 
themselves in the future world ; yet there seems to have been 
a prevailing belief that the ultimate of Christ's mission should 
be universal life and harmony. 

I do not, however, prefer a direct claim of any of the five 
'^Apostolical Fathers " as Universalists, I only say that the 
assurance with which they have been claimed by the opposi- 
tion is unautliorized. And, when I consider how quietly, and 
as a matter of course, the Universalism of the master spirits 
and ornaments of the Church was promulgated about A. D. 
200, and after, — and also the facts which have prompted my 
ingenuous opponent, as the discovery of his masterly historical 
research, to utter this significant testimony, " I need not trace 
its history farther : Some of my Orthodox friends may need 
to know that more than half the fathers of the eastern church 
were Restorationists ; Gieseler tells us that ' the belief in the 
unalienable power of amendment in all intelligent beings, and 
in the limited duration of future punishment, was so general 
even in the West and among the opponents of Origen, that it 
seemed entirely independent of his system, to which, doubtless, 
its origin must be traced:*" — I say, in consideration of these 
things, I am impressed to regard the early Christians through- 
out as innocent of making the great Father either the eternal 
tormeBtor or final destroyer oi \i\% <^^^\^tv ^sx^^^d in his 
image, until they are proved guWiy. 
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Knowledge Progressive, 

But in respect to this whole matter of the doctrines held by 
the early Christians, I call the reader's critical attention to these 
genei^al remarks. 

Knowledge with man, though he have the whole lesson before , 
him, is, and mui^t in the nature of things be, progressive. The 
human mind cannot at once comprehend all the fulness and all 
the ramifications of any important truth, on its first presentation. 
This fact in relation to the progressive developments of the 
gospel, both in respect to its progressive advancement in the 
moral creation as a whole, and in each individual mind receiving 
it, is truthfully represented in the parables of the leaven ^nd 
the mustard seed. 

Even the apostles of Christ, while he was personally with 
them, though they were qualified to be witnesses of his works 
which attested his mission from God, and reporters of his teach- 
ings, did not yet understand all those teachings. They did not 
understand him, though he spoke so plainly, in respect to his 
death and resurrection ; nor did they understand the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. But in due time the Holy Spirit was 
given to lead them into all truth. 

And it was necessary, in order that we should have the true 
religion in its completeness, established in the world, that the 
founders of it, Jesus and his apostles, should be specially en- 
dowed, and accompanied and guided by the Spirit of God, to 
the finishing and perfecting of its revelation and establishment 
in the earth. Then it was committed to the world to work its 
own way and do its mission, by ordinary means under God's 
general providence. 

Then, the Christian scheme, in the hands of an uninspired 
ministry, made its way rapidly in the world, until, early in the 
fourth century, it was made the established religion of the Roman 
empire. But, running, thus rapidly among the nations, it was 
impossible, by the very law of finite mind in the line of educa- 
tion, that it should have been undets>loo^ \xi ^ \\& ^yvslw^v^'^ 
and purposes. The historical ev\detvce^^^t^x^^^^^^^'>^^'^'^ 
dirine mission and Messiabship o€ 3ea>as> — \^^ ^sr^v^ss&ax^^ « 
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resurrection, and the authority of hia teachings. But the M 
import of all his teachings cotdd not have been comprehended. 
Tlie heathen philosophers, when, by the force of the historical 
evidence, they accepted the Christian name, ticcepted it from the 
heathen standpoint, retaining much of their old philosophies, 
which formed a constituent part of themselves. 

The idea which I desire to express on this subject, is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Ezekiel's vbion of the river which ilowed 
from the temple into the Dead Sea, ultimately liealing the bitter 
and fetid waters. (Ezek. xlvii.) When you look upon the 
pure river from the house of God flowing down into the fetid 
sea of the wilderness, it appears to your view to be lost and 
corrupted in the mass of impurity. 'But it mingles with those 
bitter waters, and gi-adually heals them. 

And this illustrates the tme philosophy of what is commonly 
called "7%c Corruption of Okristttmity,** Maay learned his- 
torians and wise theologians have given us the dai^ side of 
this picture — the gradual corruption of the Ohi'istian reljgi<Mi— 
in ages succeeding that of the apostles; but none that I have 
read have given us the rainbow in this cloud, the wisdom of 
God above these human errors and corruptions, in these events. 
They have informed us that as the Christian church was mostly 
supplied with teachers from among the Gentiles, many of them 
gentile or heatlien pliilosophers, they mixed tlie gospel with 
and explained the Scriptures by the Oriental philosophies. It 
must needs have been so, full of moral blindness and religious 
error as the nations were. If the story of the gospel could not 
have been told from ope to another, until the former had con- 
formed his understanding, and spirit, and life, to all its principles 
entire, it must have made but slow progress in the world as it 
then was. And if no one could have espoused the Christian 
name, until he was thus conformed in faith and practice to all 
the Christian principles, no one could have espoused it at all ; 
for none could have grasped at once, from that state of heathen 
darknesBj the Christian Byal<im,m «\\\\& «vj^c^^\sifc ^vaal^les and 
purposes. But the contmuane^ oi 2. ^oicWqxv <a?l nXi^ ^Yt^x^^s^^^v^ 
i^re-occupied the common mm^, =^a xvoV t^\^ W^ ^^xxxx^^>rs^^v 
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Christianitj. The real process is rather the running of Ghris- 
iianity, and the difiiision of it, among the errors and superstitions 
-xyf the world, gmduallj to purge them awaj. It is the flowing 
of the river of truth into the Dead Sea, whereof the result shaH 
be that " the waters shall be healed." 

I have presented these facts in relation to the circumstances 
under which the gospel was early circulated among the nation^ 
that my readers may clearly see that the historical facts pre- 
sented by my present opponent, have not the least weight in 
his favor, or in favor of my former opponent, Dr. Adams, against 
the truth and divinity of the Universalist fiiith. For, when 
we consider, as we have noted above, the sources whence the 
Christian converts were drawn, it must needs have been, as 
Prof. Hudson's liistory finds it, that both Destractionism and 
Si^dless-miseriaQism shpuld early have been propounded by 
i5ome of the Christian teachers, seeing that these doctrines were 
compriaed. in the philosophies Jn which they had been nursed 
aod cradled. It is rather a wonder that the pure and sublime 
faith of the universal Fatherhood of God, the parental character 
of his judgtnents, and the final success of his truth and grace to 
the reconciliation of ail men to himself in love and blessedness, 
should have obtained so generally in those early ages as it did. 
A grateful circumstance indeed it is, that the untiring historical 
researches of my learned opponent should constrain him to 
advise his Orthodox brethren, " that more than half the fathers 
of the eastern church were Bestorationists ;" and that this faith 
was also " general in the west" 

Manner of the Perversion of New- Testament Passages in reJaiion 

to Judgment, 

Prof. Hudson has brought out one historical quotation which 
I had not before seen, which enables us to place our finger upon 
- the manner of the early transfer of the New Testament de- 
scriptions of judgment by Jesus Christ to the future immortal 
world. Take, for instance, the discourse of Jesus recorded in 
Matt xxiv. and xxv., ending w\t\\ lYv^-f^ot^^, ^«'kxAL'^<2«fc'^M^^ 
go sway mto ^onion punishment (^oxxec^aoia^^^svxV.^^ 
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into aionion life." Those who have applied the latter portion 
of this discourse to a post mortem jadgment, have asked,— Di. 
Adams, in oar late controversj, asked with emphasis, — how it 
can be accounted for, if this passage does not refer to such a 
judgment, that such an application of it came into use and held 
its place in the Christian church. Prof. H. gives us a fact 
which exposes all. Speaking of Justin Martyr, who presented 
the first Orthodox discourse known to have been uttered, in his 
Apology for Christianity before the Emperor Antoninus, about 
the year 138, when the fires of persecution precisely fitted 
him to organize the materials which his old heathen philosophy 
abundantly furnished him for an infinitely malicious and re- 
vengeful theology, and he improved the occasion, and menaced 
his persecutors with endless torments, — Mr. H* proceeds:' — 

^He (Justin) regarded man as on probation during life, 
awaiting a judgment after the resurreotion. ^ Plato,' be says, 
' held that the wicked will stand before Minos and lUiadiunaiK 
thus, to be punished by them. We hold the same event, but 
before Christ as judge ; that they may be punished in their 
re-embodied souls, not a thousand years, as Plato said, but 
eternally. If any one thinks this incredible or impossible, the 
• error is of little account so long as we are not convicted of any 
evil conduet.' " (c. 8.) 

Here we have it ; and the Universalist public will thank my 
friend for this piece of history. Justin was, before conversion 
to the Christian name, a Platonic philosopher. And now he 
affirms that he holds the same event of judgment in the future 
world which Plato held, and which of course he (Justin) had 
ever held as Plato's disciple, only, now that he bad accepted 
the Christian name^ he substituted Christ for Mitws as Judge. 
So, having made this exchange^ he must take the discourses of 
Christ and the apostles on the subject of judgment, and couple 
them with liis Platonic thewy. In no case does the New Tes- 
tament so apply them. Take for instance the two chaptei's of 
Matthew just referred to. Jesus commences to answer ques- 
tions of his disciples concemVa^ iXi^ yiAi^grcweiiV. ^\skj^ ^dciss^^ 
tenninate that aioros or age, aaaflL x»au^ yfC\^ ^^ ^^xsaS^ sis*. 
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temple of Jenisalem, and he carries through his discourse to 
the end, in continuous reference and close connection on the 
same subject, the judgment of that age, insomuch that hardly 
any two of the Orthodox commentators can agree upon the 
point at which thej shall change the subject. Nor has anj one 
of them even attempted to give a reason for changing it at alL 
They cannot. There is no change of the main subject in those 
two chapters. Jesus described the time and nature of that 
judgment dearly and unmistakably, as belonging to the compass 
of that generation.* How then did the usage get into the 
Christian church, of applying it to the infernal world ? The 
historical reference just noted explains it all. Justin, in fiery 
heat, at home in the Platonic theory, unhesitatingly puts Christ 
in the place of Minos, and his judgment ditto. 

But long after this^ Univevsalism was extensively preyalent. 
And when Endless-miserianism became established, it was not 
by the fo!«ce a£ argument, but by the power of the civil arm 
wielded by Western tyrants, enlisted by the chicanery of cruel 
theological demagogues.! 

Sources of the UaiversaUst Views. 

In his historical chapter now before us, Mr. Hudson heads 
one section as follows : — 

^ § 3. Whence did Vhiversalist vieibs take their rise ? " 
And he adds, — 

" And I propose to show that not the Scriptures alone, but 
Platonic additions to Scriptural doctrine, were the occasion, 
first of Orthodoxy, and then of Universalism.'* 

But he does not show that Universalism came of ^^ Platonic 
additions to the Scriptures." He gives us full proof that the 
doctrine of a final judgment beyond tl^e resurrection, the doc^ 

* See Adams* and Cobb*s Discussion, chapter \u 

tSee our historical quotation from Cathatvcv^i ^^^Octfs^^ ^^'S^s^fc ^ 
Common Sense/' in Adams' and CobVs I>i6<MA?.\»ii, VV» ^ ^^^^'*%^Rft»> 
W9. 



trine on irMdi 1)olfa annilulatioii «Ad' eadleas pnntthment m 
basedt was imporled entire £rom the heathen philosc^hies, pa^ 
ticularlj the Platonic, and in a paragraph noted in our pn* 
ceding dmpter he expressly claimfi the Stoio sehool as of hk 
aeniitnenty " holding the imbiortalitj of a class." So he has 
thoroDghlj heathenized the pedigree of both the popular ftms 
of appostiiim to UniTeraalism* But he; presents .no endesee 
that UniTeraalism originated inPlatonio additiona to the Scrip- 
tural doctrine. He finds some of the Universalist Pathers 
argfuing the final aalvalioii of aU men from the moral natoie of 
man, who, as immortal, will never, with such amoral nature ts 
all possess, be out of the reach of moral infiaence for good. 
But then he knows that others, and the eairliest UniversalistB, 
supported their faith by ample Scripture, quotations. Neither 
haa it been shown that the immortality of the soul as held bj 
the early Universalist Christians was ttii:€tddiiiQn to the Scrip- 
tuxal deeir]ne» On tlie contrary, as I think, it has been shown 
that it is the essential doctrine of the gospel. To be siire, tiie 
gospel treats immortality as an inheritance which we possess 
in our relation to Christ, " the Head of every man." But in 
this view it exhibits the immortal principle not as an afler- 
thougfit, or an extraneous bestowment, but as incorporated in a 
relation in which we were all originally constituted. The life 
and inamortality brought to light thix)ugh the gospel, is " ac- 
cording to the purpose and grace of God, given tis in Ohrist 
JesiLS before the world heganP (2 Tim. i. 9.) God did not 
throw off the crowning work of his creation — man, at loose haz- 
ard. " Known unto him are all his works from the beginning." 
The blessing which he pronounced upon man when he created 
him, male and female, in his own image, included the provisions | 
azMl arrangements of his whole sphere of being, especially that 
of hia auperior nature. The inheritance of his immortal life is 
not spoken of in the Scriptures as an extmneous gift to be at 
some future time J^estowed, and for which man was not origi- 
nsilj constituted. It is gvveii wa m W\^ <io\v"&na\.\5JC\w\ t»< qmt higher 
natures, in which we are co\is>\.\\xx\.^<i s^s* \xi^\£^^\^ ^S. Ik% \5r^ 
w^o is the Head of every man. ^\v^^ ^^^^^ ^^'^*^^ ^^^ 
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ness, it is UBifermlj' described as w extsting &et So Jbhn 
<^ie aposde : ^And tliiB is the record, that God hcOh gmU' to 
ta eternfd life, and this life is in his Son.'' << These tiiiiigs 
have I written unto you that believe on the name of the Son of 
God; that je may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye 
masy believe on the name of the Son of God." ^< That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we hai^ 
seen, with oar eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
hfltvd handled, of the Word of life : (for the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show mito 
700 that eternal life, which was with the Father, and vras 
manifested unto us:) that whi(^ we have seen and heiod 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us : 
and truly onr ^flowship is with the Father, and with hia Sea 
Jesub Christ." (1 John v. 1 1^ 1^ ; i. l-3w) 

To be sure the New Testament employs a different style m 
lihe expression of this great truth from that employed by the 
pliiloBophers* ITiat speaks of it as an inheritance which n^ 
hove in our relation to Jesus Christ, and which is reveal^ in 
the ^gospel, •<>-*• while these descaribe it a» a fact which they infer 
firom the study of man. So that, instead of the Universaliit 
Christian Fathers adding the Scriptural doctrine from Pla4oil- 
ism, they added to the deductions of the Platonic phik>6oph7 
the revdation of the Scriptures. Those philosophiaings from 
the constitution of jman gendered flickerings of feeble hope for 
immortality ; but the gospel of Jesus inings it to ligkt^ in a tan- 
gible and glorious tom^ and in dei^onstiution of truth. 

But^ though immortality for man is a truth, the prindplea 
of which belong to the constitution of his higher nature, whidi 
is xepresttited in Jesus Christ, its actual development as a p^H 
flooal ttitity must come through a new organism by the resus- 
reetion of the dead. So that our hope is not in self, but in 
^ who only (as its original source) hath immortality." 



" What are the Prominent Occasions of ihA Xhivex^oRsi. 
jFaMf 
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Thie qae8ti<Mi makes tbe subject of the first cbapter of my 
opponent's Affirmatiye Argutnent* I did not find occasion to 
devote a cbapter to tbe review of it as I passed, becaose, 
thougb our faith has a higher source than any of these which 
he enumerates, yet most of them are realities, and good in their I 
respective spheres. As it comes in fitly here, I will briefly 
note them. They are as folbws: — 

1. ^ The reaction £"^01 the doctrine of eternal misery." It 
is granted that the rebellion of tbe moral sense against this 
doctrine has turned tbe attention of many who were educated 
in it to that study which has resulted in the light of Univer- 
salism. But that revulsion alone never made a Universalist 
It has made anti-orthodo3c$ it has made nothingarians; it has 
made infidela; but it never made Universalists but by driving 
them into the study of positive truth. Just so hunger forces 
men to seek food. But hunger does sot feed thena. 

2. '^ Certain views of the sovereignty and suprenm^ of 
God." Yes, of course, no man can be a Universalist, nor aoj 
thing else in the light of fiiith and hope, without certain views 
of the supremacy of God. But the speculations which mj 
opponent proceeds to notice, in respect to the direct agency of 
God in all minute affairs, liave nothing to do with Universahsm 
more than any other ism. In these speculations curious minds 1 
in all ages and various theories have delighted to give them- 
selves airings ; but we have no occasion for them here. 

3. A certain estimate of the '' highest good." I do not 
doubt that, in a spiritual sense, many of us may sometimes be 
obnoxious to the charge preferred by Jesus, in a physical re- 
gard, against the people who followed him to Capernaum; "Ye 
seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled." But, against the mere 
'^ happiness principle," Universalism presents the highest theory 
of living, of all istns. Endless-mii^erianism makes the lead- j 
ing motive of a good life to be the shirking of endless tor- 
ments. Destructiomsm lasikes Ocia Yia^y^-sX. .TaaVvq^ ^ be the 

AFoidance of a final deslruction V^^ «^ ^\»»Sxi\ Yt^^^^^^a^ "^ss. 
working out of a tide to a iuiuic^ ^mm^T^s^ ^^%x.^^^. ^^.n 
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Universalism presents, as the supreme motive, the existing re- 
Intion we bear to the great Father, and to the life immortal ; 
our corresponding obligations; and the adaptedness, and beauty, 
and richness, and glory of truth and holiness. Thus we find 
the great good in the knowledge, and seivice, and enjoyment . 
of God. 

" Ahl but you love happiness." Yes, indeed we do. And 
we have no hope of ever getting rid of this infirmity (?) to all 
eternity. Jesus loves happiness. ^* For ike joy that tvas set 
before him he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
now set down at the rig-lit hand jof the throne of God." He 
must be a nondescript, indeed, and unfit for all companionship, 
who does not love happiness. But UtiivetsaliSm urges us to 
seek this love in that which is trtily the ^highest good.'* 

4. " Various modern reforms." 

5. "Philanthropic efforts in behalf of the dave."* 

Very true, the prindples iilvolved in these benevolent enter- 
prises are practical principies of Universalisin, ahd tend to 
lead men into this faith, just as the ti'acing up of a good stream 
conducts to the fountain, and the looking up through a beam 
of sunlight discovers the sun. It is one of Jesus' rules for 
testing the divinity of his doctrine. " If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.*' (John viii. 17.) 

6. ^ Modem Spiritualism." Mr. Hudson may be right in 
bis estimate that most Spiritualists are Universalists, as it re- 
spects ultimate human destiny ; but they consult a sort of teach- 
ings from which we do not expect any direct aid to Universalist 
Christianity. 

7. An under estimate of the " infinitude of the blessing im- 
plied in eternal life." True, we do not choose to pervert the 
Scriptures in ordeir to make the phrase eternal life in all cases 
apply directly to the immortal existence. But in the cases 
jtvliere we find it to describe a present spiritual quality and ex- 
perience, we regard it as a reflection on^ ^QX^XaaXa <^1 ^^ "^^ 

immortal And, in regard to that \v£e \iarBOt\s\^^ ^^ ^^"^ "^^^^ 
ieve that oar estimate of it can be ^xcj&^^^^ ^"^^ ««»^ ^ 
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is bad logic for my learned friend to argue that a low estimate 
of the value of inunortalitj ivould tend to enlarge oar ffdtb 
with regard to the extent of ita bestowment. In another place 
he Yentures the idea that a conception of the profound depiJi 
of the riches of divine grace, tends to contract on^'s assurance 
of its extent. I think the reverse of this will strike most 
men's reason, as it is attested bj mj experience to be the truth. 
It is creditable to mj friend, that he estimates the best and 
loveliest traits of human ejiaracter and life as tending to Uni- 
versalism. This is the common conviction even of our op- 
posers. Bev. Mr. Buckminster, late Orthodox clergyman (^ 
Portsmouth, N. H^ in a funeral discourse on his colleague, 
Bev* Mr. Haven, spoke of his tendency to Universalism in the 
latter part oi his life, and ascribed it to the great benevolence 
of his heart The eminent J<^n Foster's Universalism is as- 
cribed to the same cause. Nevertheless, I think I have shown. 
that the Bible ascribes this doctrine^ itself to the same great 
0ource wh^ce proceeds the love of those benevolent Christian 
hearts, which source is Grod. '^ For love is of God ; and every 
one that loveth is boi;^ of God and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knowetli not God; for God is love." (I John 

iv. 7, 8.y 

In drawing to a close thia chapter on the Historical Evi- 
dences in relation to the origin of doctrines, I will remark, that 
while the sources, even outside of the Scriptures, from which 
have proceeded the Universalist theoxy, are amiable and lov- 
able, I am not permitted to say so much of the opposite the- 
ologies. Their source is rather truthfully described by the 
philosophical poet : — 



' Force first v^d^ conqoesliy and that conqoest law, 
Till superstition taiigbt the tyrant awe ; — 
Then shared the tjranny, then lent it aid, 
And gods of conqnerors, slaves of subjects made. 
Here fixed the dreadful, there the blest abodes, 
Ifear made het devV\a« «&4w««2k\io^\M!c «a^\ 

Gods partial, ch»n8eiu\,v«**^^*'^»'^^^^'^» 
Whose attributes w«e rti^^, w^xi©i»^xVa&\.% 
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Sneh as timwaLxtf eowfurAs might cancflifv* 

And, formed like t jiants, tyraiifs would believ^. 



t> 



But, with thousands, there has been a well-meant, though 
mistaken, economy,- in the perpetuation of the dogma of future 
revengeful punishment, in one form or the other, even in the 
Christian church, into which we have seen it was transferred 
from the heathen philosophies. The same economy has exerted' 
its influence thus far to perpetuate the" dogma, which stfmulated' 
the heathen themselves to the invention of itJ The best heathen 
writers admit that this doctrine was invented to frighten those' 
who could not be restrained from vice by the punishments of* 
this life ! It wa^ regarded by the heathen, as it now is by some^ 
professing Christians, as the most efficient motive to deter men* 
from sin. 

Cicero, in' his seventh oration, p. 207, says that ** it was on: 
this account that the ancients invented those infemal punish'^ 
ments of the dead, to keep the wicked under some awe in this* 
life, who, without them, would have no dread of death itself.** 

Polybius, who was a celebrated Greek historian, speaking 
upon this subject, says, that " Since the multitude is ever fickle^ 
and capricious, full of lawless nassions and irrational and violent 
resentments, there is no way left to keep them in order, but the 
terrors of future punishment, and all the pompous circumstances 
that attend such kind of fiction! On which account the 
ancients acted, in my opinion, with great judgment and pene- 
tration, when they contrived to bring in those notions of the ffods 
and a future state, into the popular belief." 

Strabo, who was a Greek geographer and eminent philosopher, 
gays, that " It is impossible to govern women and the gross body 
of the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and virtuous, by the 
precepts of philosophy. This can only be done by the fear 
of the gods, which is raised and supported by ancient Jktwns 
and modem prodigies. ** And again, he says, that '^The appa-^ 
ratus of the ancient mythologies was an engine which the legis- 
lators employed as bugbears to Btnke »i I^ttot \oXo ^^ ^«S>Sii^ 
imagination of the multitude.'* 
Tiie poUcjr, t saj, of the heathen T\x\^t^ Vci '^^ \xi^^^^>ss«^' 
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an infernal general assize and infernal punishments, has had 
much to do in the way of holding it up in the Chiistian church. 
It is so this very day. There is no heart, in tolerably well 
cultivated society, to gainsay Universalism as a theory of faith. 
There is seen to be in it so much of beauty and harmony in 
itself, and of harmony with the acknowledged perfections of 
God,~and with the revealed purpose of the Saviour's mission, 
and with the desires of the inhabitants of heaven, who are said 
by Jesus to rejoice at every step the work of human salvation 
advances, and with the prayers of all good men, — that there is 
no heart to gainsay it as an abstract system of faith. But, a^r 
all, may not its general dissemination be of unfavorable moral 
tendency ? And here is the misgiving. 

But Christians are fast emerging from this terrible falsehood 
in respect to the ti*ue principles for the formaticm of character 
and government of hfe. Even the most cultivated and r^ned 
of the ministers of the popular theologies, have nearly dropped 
the use of that barbarous heathen dogma as a moral motive. 
They feel its oppugnance to the spirit of Christ in their hearts, 
and perceive its tendency to sour the mind, and to harden and 
degrade, rather than refine and elevate the human souL 

I assure my respected fHen# that it is to me a grateful 
observation, that the energies of what I understand to be 
Christian truth are working their way, against the power of 
insidiously nurtured and guarded prejudice, and of numbers, I 
and of a learned aristocracy, and of wealth, and of popular , 
favor, — and that multiplying thousands are coming to see, that 
faith in God as the Father of all, and in one's self as the brother 
of all — ^and in that love Divuie which will finally swallow up all 
evil in the victory of good, — ^and in virtue as pur richest treasure, 
while sin is our greatest and most hateful curse, — is conducive 
to the highest happiness, and the highest, the strongest, and 
purest morality. i 

"7%e Two Tlieodorez, CFiaugc /or AxUhorities. " 
Under this head, which ia t\ift ae^i^iiXXi ^^cjC\wv ^INxsa. ^^>^:x^^«, 
Mr. Hudson offsets the reference o^m^ l^xm^^ ^^^^^^S^^^. 
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Dr. Adams, to Theodore Parker, and my more than balance 
of that account with reference to Theodore Clapp, with the 
testimonies of Prof. Tholuck of Germany, and Prof. Noyes of 
Oambridge Divinity School. The reader will please turn back 
to the section of the Affirmative Argument above mentioned. - 
The reference to the dubious state of mind exposed by some 
strange expressions of those learned professors is well enough 
fbr historical record. But thou^ my friend makes his point 
in this case out o^tlieffkct of their being professed RestorationistSy 
I regard their judgtaent of no sort of weight in the matter pre- 
sented ; that is, the teachings of the Scriptures on the question 
between us and our doctrinal opponents. Professor Tholuck 
is a minister of the Orthodox Gfertoan church, and has never' 
fiBdertaken any reform of the creed. Like a great many other 
good men !n like circumstances, he ^ttertains the hope, on moral 
^^nmdsj'ci the final salvation of all men. But he has never, 
given his attention at all to a critical de ndvo study of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject of judgment; He is a man of great talent^ 
and extensive learning; and is wise on those subjects which 
he has thoroughly studied. But he has never questioned the 
application of Matt. xxv. to a transaction of the future world. 
He takes that for granted wife jnst as unquestioning simplicity 
lis does the obscurest member of Dr. Adams' church ; and taking 
up the phrase aionion punishment at that standpoint, he is in 
no position to understand its meaning. I say this, knowing how 
fluperior to myself in general learning and talent is the man 
of whom I speak ; and I risk my reputation for common sense 
on the statement, that if an intelligent American Universalist 
were to enter with him into free and searching conversation on 
this point, he would find that Professor Tholuck has never 
investigated the Scripture teachings on the subject of judgment 
and retribution, nor critically studied the subject and bearings 
throughout, of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
Matthew. And his opinion on the sense of a class of Scripture 
passages which he never independently s,l\x^\^^,<saxv\i^V.\i«^fs^'^ 
compare in weight with that of a man o^ ec3^«\ V^^'^^i ^^^^ "^ 
Dr. Clapp, before the penetration o^ N^\i0^e mvsA ^^ ^^^2s\S5ft 
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of endless pnniabment yanished frcm the Bifole, while he was 
in earaeet research to find it there* In short, Tholnck's case, 
in this respect, is precisely that of Theodore Parker. He is a 
ITniyersalist as a kind-hearted philosopher, but not as a biblical 
student. 

The same may be said of Fi*of. Noyes. The dass of theolo- 
gians to which he belongs, the Unitarian, or rather those of 
them who have believed in a favorable result of the ereatko 
and government of Grod, have made up their minds to rest their 
futh in it on philosophical, m>d not on Scriptural grounds. They 
are generally so well satisfied with their phiV>soph7 that they 
have no pressing motive to search the Scriptures on this pdnt. 
To hit upon this and that isolated passage, which seems to refer 
to the purpose of the Saviour's mission, and say it may mean 
this or it may not, caring but little about it, is a rery di£fia!ent 
matter firom a search of the S^ipttires as for hidden txeasorer 
teadng and weighing their testimonies of the Messiah's missioOy 
from Genesis to Revelation, in all their diades, and relations, 
and bearings, with a soul to drink in their rich and luminbos 
teachings, in wonder, love, and praise. 

So may we read the Word. 

" Oh, may these iieayenly pages be 
Oar study and delight. 
And still new beattties may we see. 
And itiU iaereaiilig I^ I." 



DISCUSSION OF HUMAN DESTINY. 



QUESTION* 

Do reason and the Soiijiptures teach the utter extinction of an unre- 
generate portion of human beings, instead of the final salvation of all ? 



JBSSJOIVDSB TO HB. COBS'S NEGATIVE ABGUMENT. 

BY 0. P. HUBBOK. 

Our six months* discussion seems likely to go to the public 
as a book. I am to indicate bi-iefly, if I can, that the book is 
not tJniversalist in the quality of its argument, though it ap- 
pear such in the quantity thereof, and by its imprint. I shall 
accordingly, trying to observe the limits desired, make a few 
points of criticism. The reader will consider the fact that in a 
brief reply to a long argumenrt I have little space for citation, 
and none at all for rhetoric. 

As the expressions, " worthy of a better cause,'' and others 
similar, which have been bestowed upon my effort, do not |)er- 
tain to the courtesies of debate, nor will be claimed by my op- 
ponent as containing any ai'gument, I let them pass. Nor will 
I quarrel with the very confident tone in which he writes. An 
editor whose paper has come to be " of age " must have learned 
to speak either with great authority or with great modesty- 
Besides, the announcement of " Another Discussion ; Anni- 
hilationism in the field," so much in the style of proclama- 
tion of tilts and tournaments, committed him to at leasts the 
show of victory. This was excusable in a knight just returned 
from gallant encounter with the doctrine of eternal woe. Yet 
the question lay at the threshold whether it might not be one^ 
thmg to disprove the endless misery o^ SiXi^ tsv^s^^ ^xA 'ajsCk^ ^jsss^- 

other thing to establish the m1iiml& U^^&^^vv^'s*^ ^'^ ^"^"^^ ^^'^^'^ 
of Adam, m 
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Mr. C. says that " Destruction ism, though not so relentlessly 
fiendish, is more pitifully spiteful and reasonlessly barbarous, 
than even that other scheme. It represents that the Deity 
will raise up countless millions of hw children from the deep 
unconscious sleep of deaths just to torment tlieni a while and 
kill them off again, and that for ever." (P. 397.) 

If this *' represents " my views, their defence should have 
ended ere it began ; and it was hardly truthful in me to "dis- 
claim," as I did at the outset, " all opinion of a special or vio- 
lent interposition on the part of God, in the final perishing of 
the wicked. My view is that tlie unrepenting sinner destroys 
himself; and though this selM est ruction may not be complete 
in the death of the bod}'^, but in a secofUl iiistalment of death, I 
shall still regard it not as miracle, but the natural piY)cess of the 
life divorced i'rom an unloved God, languishing back to naught." 
(P. 23.) 

But if the above representation and ma&y similar expres- 
sions are caricature, then it .will ibe comparatively both easy 
and needless to say what occurs to me by way of rejoinder. 

1. I am surprised tliat'Mr.G. siioald impute to me mate- 
rialist views, as he has done, in one or two instances very 
strongly. (Pp. 153, 384, 386.) For the discussion was even 
announced as growing out of my deprecation of such views, 
and I think my settled belief of tlie separate subj*istencc of the 
human soul is sufficiently apparent to the reader. If my 
views of an intermediate state, and of the distinction between 
soul and spirit, have given ♦any occasion lor liis imputations, 
then I am not so acute as he regards me. • 

2. Mr. C. speaks of my view, under certain conditions, as 
" a device of recent date ; " making the leiist account of my 
early history of it; and he proceeds to claim that it is not a 
natural form of thoughtj-r-" men do not walk into it, but they 
back into it from the repulsive iorce of the the»ory of endless 
punishment." (Pp. 150, IT)!.) • 

But, aside from the argument from the Scriptures and the 

writings of the apostolical fatl^ers, I think I have shown that 

ray view appears among the early Christians ^ long before Mr. 

C.*s; and that Iiis view, not mine, was tlie reaction from the 

ortliodox view ; —^ men *^ backfed into" it. And he will find 

in my book on « The Future Life " a fourfold history of the 

doctrine of the immortality of a class, before the time in which 

•/Ae orthodox view was strow^ e^^ow^Vv \a ^t. xaueh repulsive 

force. Three forms o£ t\\e doctriwe \ t%^t^ ?v.* ^Q\av\fcV\ss^^ 

the true; but the four logeWier c^yI^IvqV^ ^VQr«\\.\Q\i^Ttfiv.^w| 
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^ Here we have it I " exclaims Mr. C, citing my quotation 
from Justin Martyr respecting a judgment after the resurrec- 
tion. (P. 310.) And he very generously thanks me for hav- 
ing traced this "corruption of Christianity" to a heathen 
source. But why does he not thfink me for an equivalent 
quotation from the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, fifty years 
earlier ? — " He that chooses the other part shall be destroyed, 
together with his works. For this cause there will be both a 
resurrection and a retribution." (P. 112.) 

And yet my argument has been conducted almost indepen- 
dently of the " corruption " which Mr. C. supposes. And even 
some Spiritualists, Unitarians, and others who deny a general 
judgment scene, hold that wicked men will die out. 

3. Mr. 0. very oflen and fondly quotes my expression that 
man was made^r immortality, taken not from the canonical 
Scriptures but from an apocrj'phal book, the context very fully 
stating the idea of conditional immortality which I designed by 
it. (See pp. 63, 64.) If Mr. C. had^quoted the context half 
as often as the expression, though his argument would not have 
run so smooth, he might have understood that wliich he fails to 
comprehend, as meaning " nothing at all," and which he 
regards as a figment of " the philosophies of heathenism.*' 
(P. 159.) 

He seems to me here singularly forgetful of my citations 
from early christian writers, who present this view of man*s 
intermediate nature as a " Hebrew " doctrine, against the opin- 
ion of the Greeks. See Tatian and Nemesius, pp. 116, 119, 
above. This view was first ignored among the Fathers hy 
Athenagoras, of whom I have spoken as the first virtual Uni- 
versalist. Last week I met the following statement by Olshau- 
sen : '^ Athenagoras, ^/^t^^m^ the Greek philosopherSy more than 
once profes'ses that souls are immortal in their own nature, 
which is wholly foreign (abhorret) from the opinion of Justin 
and others." (Opuscula, p. 170.) And my pugnacious friend 
Mr. Landis speaks of him as holding not only the immortality 
but the eternity of the soul. This may satisfy both Mr. C. and 
Prof. Hovey. 

The question is. Can one's life to-morrow, or his existence 
a million years hence, depend on his character or conduct 
meanwhile. Mr. C. admits the former. The latter, which he 
denies, is like unto it. A man naturally long-lived, whose con- 
stitution contains three score years and ten, may die next yeor 
of vice. His '' natural " life dei^nda oix ^jcq^^ «vxw*t\. ^2csv^>n?«»^ 
own observance of its laws. DoftftlYi^^xaHvatVaJL^&vi ^*^ ^^^^^, 
anj'ksa depend on God's support? ^o^^xiasox^^^^^^'^^'^ 
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port its life ? By a imitinQaaa mh«ele ? or bj laws miaiogoas 
to those of other life? or by. an absolate gilt of immortality 
ftt the outset, *- so that it might live on if Gi)d should die, as I 
have heard an orthodox man suppose ? How Xjrod avoids the 
continuous miracle, or wha|^ method heobsei^ves, lam not called 
upon to know. But that there may be a <!onditiooal life of 
seventy years, and not also a conditional life of seventy million 
or of endtess years, is more than Mr.. Cobb knows. 

In the sense I intended, <every aoom.is made^r an oak, i.e., 
capable of producing an oak; yet there are more aeorns than 
oaks. And the world is full of such analogies, a divine affla* 
ence producing more germs than are matuced; whieh though 
they perish are yet not lost^ nor Grod impoverished, not crea- 
ture wronged, and needless and sinful evil is yet ruled for good. 

4. In his second and third chapters, Mr. C. endeavors to 
show a metaphorical sense of the term death as uaed in the gar^ 
den of Eden. Certainly a very early use of metaphor, in the in- 
fancy <^ the race, when no death but that of brutes "v^as known, 
and the metaphor especially out of place in laying down a law, 
which, as John Lo^e remarks, requires the plainest terms. 
But to the argument offered, I reply : 1. Allegory and meta^ 
phor are different things. The 'former is a species of dramatic 
writing in which one or more attributes or agencies are ptrson" 
ified. Hence, even granting the alleged dilegpry, the events 
predicted may be literal enough. 2. The expressions which 
indicate to Mr. C/s mind a eertain 7uz^«^ra/ period of lifei, do 
not indicate this to my own mind. The expression, ^^For dust 
thou art,'' etc., denotes simply that man had no absolute exemp- 
tion from death ; not that death was nt^ural and a matter of 
t^ourse, for then it would be no penalty. But if Adahi might 
j>enaUy miffisft beeause bis eartldy natui*e admitted it, he might 
pwuMy die because he had no absolute immortality ; and this 
might be well told in the words : ^' Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return." Acktra was not told of such a dissolution, 
that we know, before he sinned. Why is he told of it now ? 
8. Finally, the passage of which Mr. C. has forgotten to give 
"more particular" explanation, viz., Gen. iii« 27, (p. 165,) may 
be that which explains the sentence, if it needs expltuning. 

Again, Adam was long-lived, at the shortest. Qld age then 
was not known until near a thousand yeai*8. Three score years 
and ten belonged to the days of youth. Do we know that in- 
nocence might not have avoided 4\«sffl\^i\o\v ALXvd decay alto- 
gether, the earthly body be\ng " dolYieoVnv**^'^ wcv^^^ ^^i^&sw^V 
i/p " in the smritual, in a procesa TiatwtiL\ c^^tsakVj,^^^ 
g^-ace and superDatiiral, as dft8cr\\^V>:y T^>Aai^\ C^x.x>,\ 
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Mr. Cobb offers an argument for nataral phyeical mortalHy 
from the occarrenee of death by accident and vioi^ice. (P. 156.) 
Granting that a sinless state vould not have been without these, 
— though the instances would have been very few, — the ex- 
ceptions would not make void the rule. Yioi^ice is unnatttre, 
whether the nature is regarded as mortal or otherwise. 

5. Mr. C. objects to the preiepna which I allege as explain- 
ing man J expressions, and insists very strongly that Jdim iii. 36« 
denotes what is actually preseat. ^ Here is a positive affirma- 
tion, that the believer A(KtA atoniOQ life, — Chat it is a concomi- 
tant of his faith." (P. 800.) 

The reader will say whether my arguments for a /»io/ej9«»> are 
met ; for example, the phrase, " Ye are yet in your sins." (1 Cor. 
XV. 17, see above, p. 76.) I will here add a few words from 
Winer, who is among the moBt moderate in the use^ of the 
figure in question. He speaks 'Of "an action 'still future men- 
tioned as already present, either because it is unalterably 
determined, or is about to take place by some unchanging 
arrangement," as Matt, xxvit 2 ; Johnxiv. 8;^ vit. 42 ; Heb. iv. 8 
( " We which have believed do enter into rest *' ) ; 1 Cor. iii. 13 ; 
XV. 2 ; Eph. V. 5. " Hence the expression, * the hour cometh/ 
used by Jesus, John iv. 21 ; xiv. 2 ; and the Jewish designation 
' He that cometh * {habbd) for the Messiah." " The expression 
* hath everlasting life ' (John iii. 36) might accordingly be ap- 
propriately applied to one who is not as 3ret in the enjoyment 
of eternal life, but who, in the certain hope of attainit)g it, is 
already as it were in possession of it. In what immediately 
follows, the apostle very accurately distinguishes the future from 
the present." (Grammar of N. T. Diction, pp. 280, 281, Phil. 
Ed. The work is standard.) 

The metaphorical sense of toe manias is emphatically for- 
bidden by some exnressions of Christ. Think of a person 
entering into spiritual life "^^ halt, or maimed " I The image 
itself is incongruous ; whereas the imperfection supposed by 
Christ, though impossible in fact, is conceivable in thought. 

In Rem. vi. 28, Mr. C. insists on the fact that the soldier's 
wages (opsonton) consisted partly in provisions, or in hhjare ; 
whence he argues that death is the daily fare, of the sinner. 
(P. 178.) But the real contrast is between " wages" as pay- 
ment, or stipulated due, and " fi^ee-gift " (chansma) as gratuity^ 
or donative, which was occasionally granted by the general. 

6. Near the close of his second chapter, my friend^ ^uat aitet 
saying that mj " cause is a doomed cwxa^ ^»i^^^^ ^^^ ^^^st^ 
quite noticeably. I had compax^ otl \^ ttL^^SsX^'" ^^^^as^^ 
(F. 77.) Mr. a thereupon says 1 c\vfifti»«8i W^^x^H."-^^^^ 
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is not an tnetcf aftfe^seafie to the soul, which shall terminate \i% 
being beyond recovery," though I had the proof in my mouth 
and on my pen. (Pp, 179, 180.) Thank God, I had. He wbo 
can raise the dead can heal mortal di.sease, whether of bodj or 
soul. Yet ** who can forgive sins but God only ? " 

And here a word will answer what Mr. C. says of the tenn 
to destroy (apollumi) often meaning' to hse. Certainly it does. 
And suppose the lost sheep or the lost piece of money were not 
found ; were they not the same as out of the world ? Or, if the 
" son that was lost** were never returned ; was he not practically 
dead and gone? Or, if one *'lo^e his life" and never find it; 
is it not annihilated ? DOeS a rescue from the doom change the 
meaning of the word ? 

7. My friend regards my comparison of the scriptural treat- 
ment of €rod's assumed existence and man*s supposed immortality 
as ill-founded. He thinks ^at like stature and complexion 
these are not comparable tei^hs, and that I should have taken 
immortality in each sutjett fbr comparison. He convicts me of 
a ** slight confusion,'' and prbpb^'es to dear the case by com- 
paring the Scripture recognitiion of the being or immortality of 
each subject. (Pp. 193, 194.) 

But there was no confusion in my comparison, which was of 
the scriptural treatment of two doctrines, both alleged to be taken 
fbr granted in the Scriptures. Now the maUer of such doctrines 
might be as different as ettature and color ; yet when they are 
put on the same footing as primary truths, said to be assumed 
in the Bible as too plain for express assertion, they come at 
once into comparison as respects the scriptural treatment of 
them. This was just the comparison I made, and every man 
of reading knows how much occasion there was for it. I chal- 
lenged the discovery of any mention in the Scriptures, not of 
the technical immortality of* thie soul (which was Prof. Barrows* 
mistake), but of any immortality of mankind, in proper, natural, 
and general terms. The readfer will say whether the passage 
has been found. 

Mr. C. says that the immortality of God "is only asserted 
incidentally in a single case" (1 Tim. vi. 16); and he names 
another "incidental expression" of it. (Pp. 194, 195.) The 
reader will recollfect that my comparison included all mention 
in proper terms, however incidental, of the ideas in question. 
If I accept this new member of comparison offered, God's ira- 
TDortaWty or eternity, I ftnd it e^x^Wc-VvV^ xftftw\\acv^d eighteen or 
twenty times, besides thirty lustsiTice^ vcv nOdacVv ^q*^ \^ ^saSs^^ 
''the livins God ;" the phrase, **Xa Wyv^;^ vvvv^v\v^\^^.%v^n^ 
times ; and sc^Jes of iuBiauces m N^h^cV Cio^. v^X-1 - vV.V.^ 
2s called eternal. 
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To my statement that Grod'a existenee and man's supposed 
immortality are of equal importance to man, Mr. C. objects 
that ^' these two truths as subjects of revelation to man, especially 
in the infancy of the race, bear no comparison." For some 
knowledge of God as a moral governor is more essential to 
man's present condition as an accountable subject. (Pp. 215-217.) 
This may be in some sense true ; though some atheists have 
been very moral men. Still, aside from our knowledge of the 
supposed truths, they are in fact equally important, and must 
in *^ their times and seasons " be equally revealed. Accordingly, 
Mr. C. speaks of *^ the crowning subject of this revelation, im- 
mortal life and good as the hereafter inheritance of man." Yet 
I submit that for this last clause he can lind no proper equiva- 
lent in the New Testament, though specially designed to ^ show 
the path of life " and bnog life and immortality to light. 

To the ^^miraUle dictul" which Mr. C. presently adds (p. 218), 
the expression in Rom. ii. 7, may answer. One who loves virtue 
can certainly cheiish it with all joy if it leads to immortality^ 
Noble minds have thought immortafity too high a bribe. I trust 
it is not a prevalent feeling among Universalists that they can 
not do any thing or be any thing miless they ai*e absolutely im- 
mortal. Such a feeling must certainly produce serious evils in 
piractical theology. 

For speaking as if I connected " opinion " with conduct as a 
test of salvation (p.^ 21d), I have given Mr. C. no occasion 
whatever. 

8. Mr. C. guesses that Matt. xxiv. 13, and Acts xvi. 30, are 
among my hundred examples in which the terms to save and 
salvation apply to a final destiny. (P. 350.) He reckons at a 
venture, since the verb, which he hits upon, occurs over a hun- 
dred times ; and the noun, almost uniformly denoting eternal 
life, about fifty times. 1 am quite indifferent to those he has 
guessed ; the latter, certainly, was not in my mind. But when 
Paul answered the jailer, ** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved," he surely preached the good news, 
and very likely said something about, the resurrection, as he 
was wont to do. I may still say the term salvation genei'ally 
covered the whole effect of Christ's work, whether Jewish or 
gentile hearer apprehended more or less of the unsearchable 
liches of its import. Whether it is commonly applied to a class 
the reader will say. 

9. To the large number of passages which I offered aa sul^- 
geadng the "general tone" of the Sc.i\^l\xTfe%,\^\^^^^^'*^^^ 

Mr. C. to reply in detail. It pro\es Tio\\\vcv^ ^"gaajp&N. ^^ ^^^^ 
that be baa not done so. But 1 did ex^cV W ^ wiX^ w«t ^^\a! 
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thing oftbe kind on his side* For there iacerteiDlj some general - 
tenor of Scripture ; and if I have failed to <y8eoYer itf Mr. G 
has also failed to present it. And if it is on his side, it is re- 
markable tliat the two earliest explicit Universatists did not 
appear until about A.D. 200, and, the most explicit of tliese 
was such an interpreter as Origen. 

Upon the positive proof texts adduced by Mr. C, I caa not 
remark at length. O^ Matt, acviii. 11 ('' to«eek and save that 
which is lost"^ I have spoken already, .iukI may here add as 
parallel paissages, Luke xviii, 10-16 r 2 Cor. iv^ 3 ; ii 15, 16. 
With Phil. ii. 9-11, should he compared Rom. xiv- 10-12, and 
1 Cor. XV. 25-28, and the remarks of Dr. Noyes, cited by me, 
<p. 106.) With 1 Cor. xi. 3 ("The head of every man k 
Christ*') compare John xv. 2 : "Every bi»nrfi in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, " etc., and ver. 6» All the |)>assages cited by Mr. 
C. have, I thinks a legitimate sense and: ^bMrious import, as sig- 
nifying a final unbroken reign of Christ, ki- the eternal life of 
all who take op any cross for love to him.- 

My frieod telk his readers that "St« Baul says, ^No man 
liveth unto himself.' " (Corrected without notice on p. 246.) 
He quotes inaccurately. PauFs words are, " F6r none (oudeis) 
of us liveth unto himself, and none {pudeUi) dieth unto himself*^. 
(Rom. xiv. 7.) See context and compare JL Pet. iv. 1, 2: 
"He that hath suffered in the ilesh hath ceased from sin; 
that he should no Icmger live the rest of his time in Uie flesh 
to the lusts of men, but to the will of God." 

10. Mr. C. has put several points of his ailment into the 
following supposed reply to one inquiring for a sister in the 
future life : " Where is she ?." " Dead," answers the Master; 
" she was a very good girlj but she did not afibrd me quite help 
enough to save her. I desired and intended it, but my mission 
was to a great extent a failure^ Death will hold her for ever." 
(P. 224.) 

The exegeticftl argument here designed is that on my theory 
death will never be destroyed, but is eteniftl in the case of 
those who fail of eternal lile. This is true ^nly in a n^ative 
sense. But the sense I offered'—" there m no more death when 
all who live ^e iminortal" — is certsunly admissible in itself. 
In Rev. xxL 4, the term .d4Qihv& plainly ufied in the sense of 
dyinff* And ch. xx. la, speaks of those wto "were not found 
written in the book of life ; " and that too "from the foundation 
of the world." (xvii. IB.") Mx. C> off^at^^a coIuuhi a^^ainst my 
deBnition ; the reader wiW ivid^^ o^ tk^ ex»^»&- 

The expression, " My iniasVou_^. ^^J^^^V^^;^; 
MW " brings up tbe paaaaga mUOT.^\\.*-vi-r^««»- ^«»» 
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^^ Amen: Blessing, and glorff tmd Tiisdom, and power, unto 
•Grod." Yet I do not tHiok that Mr. C. would offier it as de- 
scribing the salvation^ of all mankinds We are also reminded 
of that strong expression in Gen. ^ 6:." It repented the 
Jjord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
«t his heart" Have not tniMioos of things been done which 
God sincerely forbade and deplores ? or will Mr. C. say that 
** whatever is, is r^ht" ? As to '*^ftiilure," every wickedness 
implies that in some sense ; certainly a failure to " afford the 
help " which God requires ferr salvation. And failure as a 
duality and on the part of God- doubtless follows from the or- 
thodox seheme, of an eternal evil. 'But it can be ho finality in 
a nniv^^e of holy and blessed beings, which we believe in. 
The question is, Who shall constitute>that'? 

My frioid's appeal to my fraternal ail^tion strikes me as 
quite in the Universaliist vein ; but it is not well put. I have 
never said that " very good girls " will be annihilated^ But if 
wy sister "W&te a Lady Macbeth, a murderess, or a procuress, 
— and there have been such sisters, - — even more than if she 
were a harlot, I might fear that the *' image of Grod " scarcely 
remained in her, and that she was not of the ^' children of 
<3rod," or of the " peculiar people.** I should grieve her loss, 
most certainly. But it would be arrogance to say that in the 
resources of a higher life, a human grief should not be out- 
grown ; or to say that a frail or worse than frail life is utterly 
lost, to God and the universe, though itiself should fully end. 

11. Mr. C. is " appalled " at my style of hope respecting the 
resurrection of the just and the unjust. (P. 261.) He is easily 
horrified ; and as he gives me credit for a genial face I am a 
little tempted to smile at further expense of his horror. For 
instance, I am very glad that a horse dies harder than a hare ; 
and even that a man dies harder than a brute. It's terrible 
to think of; and yet it means simply this, — that where there 
can be more pain, there is more life. Geologists tell of strata 
miles in depth of fossil remains ; yes, whole cubic leagues of 
recorded death. I am wicked enough to rejoice in it all — for 
the same reason that geologists call these, ^' monuments of the 
felidty of ages." And if my friend will read again he will see 
that my horrible " hope " is precisely in- keeping with what I 
^aid of the economy of Pain, which he has himself indorsed. 
Will he tell us how many degrees of ^am m dftalVk %VcwsJ.^Vsfe 
ioHoived by immortal life ? 
i^. ''How disgustingly mean," ex<5b»3Hi% ^^- ^ .. ''' ^\'^ 
i^pcmeixt make the Corintbsaa Cbxia\A»at^ <»5p^^«V" ><? * **^^ 
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This might mean something if the writer, catching at mj word 
** partitive/' had not represented me as holding the salvation 
of a " party." I hardly need reply that if I have pictured the 
Corinthians as caring only for some ** half-dozen" of their 
friends and not for all God's people, or even as ** loving the 
bretliren" all the world over and not canng for every vicious, 
scoffing, and persecuting licathen, I plead guilty and ask for- 
giveness. I submit the case to tlie reader. 

Has my " eagle eye " found any thing in 1 Cor. xv., which 
is not there ? The " truism " my friend charges me with (p. 
252) comes of his ignoring the very facts I state. Let us give 
Paul's areruraent omitting the article as he did : " If there is 
no resurrection of dead ones, i.e., if there is no resurrection at 
all, then they that arc fallen asleep in Christ are perished.** 
Is that a truism ? It is precisely the formula implied in every 
syllogism, about which I know, indeed, logicians are now dis- 
puting. It will be soon enough (or me to confess when they 
agree to condemn. 

Has Mr. C. told us how those deceased would have "per- 
ished " in the case supposed ? ' 

13. Besides fu-gument to sliow that Matt. x. 28 does describe | 
annihilation, I supposed ^^ for argument's sake" that it should 
contain no allusion to a ])unishment af^er death, challenging 
the pixx>f that it would not still describe annihilation. (P. 83.) 
Mr. C. says, No ; for there is certainly to be a resurrection of 
all, just and unjust. (P. 267.) Indeed ! but that is no explanation 
of the passage in question, and I should continue the " argument's 
sake-'' by asking how the two passages would be reconciled. 
Mr, C. may dissent from those UniveraaHsts who say Matt 
x. 28 describes an unreal punishment, but he must expect to 
make it very plain, how Grod can destroy ^ both soul (psuche) and 
body'' in some gehenna in which man can not destroy— and 
yet not annihilate. The reader will say whether the argument 
referred to does this. 

Mr. C. does not fear majorities ; so I add to tlie names of 
Balfour and Ballouthatof-Mr. Forbes, who supposing the pun- 
ishment described in Matt. x. 28 were inflicted, says " it proves 
annihilation' if it proves any thing." (Universalist Assistant, 
p. 221.) And of T. B. Thayer: " If it teaches what is certain 
and not what is possible only, it necessitates the doctrine of 
annihilation." (History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 
pp, 13o, 136.) 

14. For exposition oi 3o\vT\^.^'^,^Y.^.ic<tK^:«^\ftV>s.^c^ 
to Dr. Adams. Themetap\ioxica\ mii^^\^V^J^^^^ 
(vs. 2l^2d) was once deluded \>7 *^^^^ ^^x«««^ ^^^"©^^^^ 
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But since Liioke, ^ an intennediate interpretalion lias prevailed, 
vs. 21, 22, being taken in a twofold sense ; vs. 24-27, in a met- 
aphorical sense ; and vs. 28, 29, in a literal sense. Thus Lucke, 
Tholuck, and Olshausen. " The literal sense of the whole pas- 
sage is defended by Storr, Mom's, Tittmann, Sehott, Kuinoel, 
lOee, and Meyer. . Paulus, who. takes the first of these three 
views in the main, says the expression " all those in the graves " 
'^ is pertinent only with the view to distinguish these dead ones 
from those called spiritually dead in vs. 24b, 25." Olshausen 
paraphrases thus : '^ The less shall be outdone ^by the greater. 
Yea, even the general resurrection of the dead i is the work of 
the Bon of God I That the discourse is here of a ph^cal 
resurrection appears from the expressions Mn the graves, and 
^ they shall go forth ;' and fi*om the remark that the evil as well 
as the good shjall rise^." De Wette takes vis. 28, 29, literally. 
Crusius, remarking that ^^'in the graves 'can not be allegorized 
a spiritual way," refers to the Gnostics of TertuUian's day, as 
explaining it of "the natural man." Several of the above 
writers sure Eestorationists. 

Mr. G. insists upon the fact that < John t^ 28^ 29, and Dan« 
xiL 2, are generally regao^ed as paraUe)^ ^e it so ; but Dan. 
xii. 2, is r^erred to the final resunrection, I think by more 
writers than Job xix. 25, 26, which i$ one of Mr. C.'s proofs 
of man's immortality« Even Albert iBames very reluctantly 
refers this passage to Job's subsequent vindication (ch. xiii. 6-8). 

Jn support of his view of John v* 29, Mr.'G. thinks ^hat 
liuke xiv. 14 — "thou shalt be rocompensed at the resurrection 
of the just " — does not refer to tlie immortal resurrection. Tins 
view tends, he thinks, to "bejittleihe great Teacher, and to 
degrade his religion by making: its highest motives to be rattles 
and rock-horses." He refers the passage lathe blessed remem- 
brance of the commended hospitality, at the "n's^'n^ of the poor 
and oppressed into power;" or, p«rhaps^»lo " an afyproaohing 
revolution, when there should be a special and ^stensive rising 
up of -those who practised the Parities' of his areligion. " The 
caricature and the comment may suit Mr.: C;'s views of John 
V. 29, and please those already persuaded»*^and' convince whom 
they will. Restoratkniist commentators almost unanimously 
understand Luke xiv* 14, of a literal reiium^eclion. : 'Mr. Fafge 
makes the only exception so far as I know. 

15. " With an earnestness worthy of a better' «ause " Mr. C. 
tells his readers I. have "descried a difference betM^ieexv ^Xsa. 
preppaitionajrom and <?/*"•»— with rei£er^iiGfe \.o VJsva ^^'s«Krt^^wv. 
(P, 247.) This eoncems the sense oi exana«la%U \a.^^K^ "^^ 
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11, and other argument for a twofold resurrection. I am fi«e 
to say that the more critical editions of the New Testament 
omit the preposition /rom (ek) after the word in question, while 
the received text contains it. Ghrysostom and Theophylact, 
who should know Greek, took the word in the sense I gare. 
Modem critics do not find the same distinction between exaa- 
astasis and anastasis^ though some think the former emphatic, 
denoting the blessed resurrection; and most critics find the 
sense I claim in the passage, though not in the word. Thus 
Meyer (a Restorationist, I think) : '^ WhcU resurrection Paul 
means can not be doubtful to the reader ; viz., the jf^^^, in which 
< tiiey that are Christ's ' (1 Cor. xv. 23) shall rise. Compare 
1 Thes. iv. 1 6." And De Wette, the *' impartial and shaqh 
sighted" RestorsCtionist, remarks on the passage : ^'Hiephysicd 
resurrection is meralfy canditionedj at least as a-resurrection for 
the kingdom of God. " 

16. Mr. C. thinks I commit a '^ sorer ^asthmatic exegesis'" 
than that which I imputed to Mr. Paige, in failing to qualify 
Ileb. vi. 4-6, by the previous context. (P. 290). I confess* my- 
self too dull for conviction. Nor am I enlightened hy Mr. C. 
saying that " the rudiments of the doctrine of Clirist, or a laying 
again of the foundation of repentance " would be unavailing for 
" renewing again unto repentance." For '* rudiments " and '* the 
foundation " strike my mind as being the Jirst principles and 
fundamentals of the Christian faitli. Does Mr, C. mean that 
when these are denied, the secondary principles and super- 
structure, which complete and " perfect" the Christian scheme, 
may still accomplish the " impossible " or difficult work ? Will 
the strong meat, which only those of full age can digest, renew 
unto life in the third aion those who loathaJ and rejected pure 
milk in the second aidnf My friend certainly does not intend 

' to invert the natural order of building, or to ascribe to the more 
recondite principles of Christian truth a power which has been 
exhausted by apostasy from its first and obvious principles. 
Yet this is what he seems to do ; and his mistake is prohably 
the frequent one of taking the expressions " leaving the prin- 
ciples " and " going on to perfection," as referring to the chris- 
tian life, and not to the division and discussion of the subject 
His mistake may be corrected by consulting any good com- 
mentary. 

17. My friend says "it is commendably respectful towards 
the apostle for my opponent \« * grant this judgment (Heb. x. 

26, 27) to signify the destrucidoii oi ;iftT\x?a\ft\xi: '^ ^ .^^'=L^^^v^\ 
-A doubtful style of compUm<Mit,\)Ma,^^s^^^^^«=^^ 



serve. I have granted so thany tMhgs "for argament's slake " 
that Mr. G. should have suspected me even here ; especially as 
I used the pai*ticiple, " granting." 

Much might be said here. Mr. G. thinks ver, 25 eonfinhs 
all that I was "granting." Let him cotnpare that verse with 
all the pamllel passages, and ask whether Paul expected a 
future resurrection as the beginning of an eternal state ; «nd 
if so, when ? That discussion wotfld make another book, as it 
has made many already. I can only suggest that what I may 
call the Unitarian vieW^ will otfly change the outward fbrm and 
complexion of Ghristian Eschatology, leaving the vital force 
and substance of the disputed passages -ihtact EfencA nkany 
interpreters who think Piaul was mistaken in his hopeof afiiture 
resurrection and a perswnal appearing of Ghrist, still regard 
these iexpressions as describing the introduction of a final €rtate. 
For this reason, "granting" as I did, I asked what *♦ sacrifice 
for sins " after the judgment tiained. The Whole tone of Paul's 
argument implies that if there is no other sacrifice Ifcan the 
despised blbod of GiiHst, there is no hope. The rea^r will say 
whether Mr. C.'s explanation saves the apostate. 

18. Mr. G. is surprised that I reiterate the phrase "there is 
a sin unto death " (1 John v, 16) as I do, when I have myself 
^ brought forward the fact, without dissent, that it is the gen- 
eral opiriion of commentators that the language refers to a sin 
incurring the death penalty by the law of the land." (P. 321.) 
I have both forgotten doing any such thing, and I greatly mis- 
took the facts if I did. Of the six orthodox concessions quoted 
by Mr. Paige on the passage, ^e refer it to cases of divine 
visitations of sickness upon professed believers. One explains 
it from the Mosaic code. To the five names I could add others. 
Mr. C/s explanation was proposed by RosenmtiUer as a " con- 
jecture," and Was adopted by Moi-us, Chr. Schmidt, and I care 
not by what few others. There is a strong UniversaKst objec- 
tion against it. If the gospel was designed to abolish capital 
punishment, — of which, by the bye, I am no advocate, — why 
did John " not say that We shall pray " for the life of capital 
offenders? Again, the reference to temporal death hardly 
agrees with the context, whieii speaks of " eternal life," being 
" born of G^d," and the like. Finally^ the orthodox sense — 
"spiritual death" — is adopted by Wetstein, Meyer, De Wette, 
LUcke, and Neander ; whom I name because none of them are 
specially orthodox, and two of them (^De Wette wad liiskAS 
take pains to regard the " sin vmto AeaXV «A\v^\)»'Cofc'««^*^'^^ 
never actually occurring. ^ 

19. Mr. a wonders why I « couVVmxe Vo x^\\R?KaX^ "^"^ "^ 
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tion of Bom* iu 7" and refers me to his discussion with Dr. 
Adams, where he thinks *^ he clearly shows that the term rea 
dered ^unmortality' (aphtharsia) denotes incorruptness of moral 
principle." The reader will see that I have not ignored this 
interpretation (p. 69), and I thank Mr. C. for asking more par- | 
ticular notice of it. I find he cites the authority of Farkhuist, 
and the same word as occurring in Eph. vi> 24^ and Titus iL 7. 
My friend, also, must mend his Greek. The word rendered 
^^incorruptness" in Titus is not apMharsta hut adiaphthoria. It 
doubtless means what Mr. C. says, though the secondary sense of 
the adjective, adiaphthoros^ is imperishable. Aphtharsickj ren- 
dered " sincerity," afoo occurs in the received text of Tit ii. 7, 
but the word is omitted by later editors^ as an interpolation. It 
never means moral incorruptness, according to Possow, Schlens- 
ner, Bretschneider, Wahl, and Hobinson. Even in Eph. vi. 'ii, 
the four last-named lexicographers, all on the New Testament, 
give the sense of undecayingnessy constancy, perpetuity.* Love 
in aphtharsia is undying love. Likewise some of the commen- 
tators. And of all the commentators I have found on Rom. ii.7, 
—two or three dozen,. — not one supports Mr, C, except Mr. 
Paige, whose note may convince whom it will. They all sustain 
the common rendering, though several avoid my conclusion by 
supposing the whole phrase means, by hendyadis, '^ a glorious 
and honorable immortality." One of tliem alludes to another, 
Chr. Schmidt, who interprets with Mr. C. " incorrectly." 

But perhaps Mr. C. does not rely upon commentators. Nei- 
ther do I. And I add my own reasons for employing the pas- 
sage as I do. '' Glory, honor, and moral purity," would be an 
anti-climax, unworthy of Paul. The former terms certainly 
refer to the final destination of the believer, and aphtharsia 
naturally denotes the unwasting permanence of the possession. 
See 1 Pet i. 4, 5, 23. Again, the term is used not only in 1 Cor. 
XX. 42, 50, 53, 54, (compare the adjective in Rom. i. 23; 1 Ck^. 
iv. 25 ; 1 Tim. i. 17,) but in 2 Tim. i. 10 ; where if it does not 
mean " immortality," then immortality has not been brought to 
light. And its ever-recurring use among the early Christians 
was in this sense. The authorities, plenty of them Univer- 
^alist, and the reasons, make tins impfM-tant passage a strong 
citadel ; and if Mr. C. wants it he must " come and take it" 

But let us grant, " for argument's sake," that the passage 



* I ijad consulted the eccouA e(i\x\c>\vo^TiK.^<^\xv'&Q?eC%.^v*i^v3Jk\v,\^ 

which he renders the term as occutrv\\^Vvv1£.vV'*'^-^K'5^^^'^'S^ i 
find that in his later cdiuon he \i«& t^iti^^t^^ ^^vo^^\>l^J^«^«^^>^ 

Beview, 
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means what Mr. C. claims. Then the promise '' to those who 
patiently continue in well-doing " makes the conditions of " aion- 
ian life" quite as hard as I have made the conditions of "eternal 
life." Why, then, should my yiew be caricatured, as offering 
salvation to those who " prove themselves sufficiently expert 
and mighty " to " free themselves from the toils of the serpent's 
folds " ? (P. 220.) 

20. Mr. C. criticises my use of the Apocalypse, and of the 
phrase " second death." (Pp. 273, 274.) I have endeavored 
to use the hook according to the milder rule, and " not for proof 
of a new doctrine." For the sense of the phrase I cited sev- 
eral Jewish books, one of which, the Jerusalem Targum, from 
which I quote a single expression, was written, likely, in the 
seventh century, and as much later as my friend pleases. Of 
the others he says nothing, but probably relies for their late 
date on the authorities collected by Mr. Balfour, and referred 
to in the discussion with Dr. Adams. I quoted mostly the 
" Tai-gum" of Jonathan. He is generally regarded as of the 
school of Hillel, living a short time before Ciirist. "The 
grounds assigned by Eichhorn and others," says Dr. Davidson, 
" in favor of a more recent date, are unsatisfactory." (Art. in 
Kitto's Cyclopaedia.) The early date is supported by Walton 

.(Polyglott, Prolegomena, c. 12, § 9), Dc Wfette (Introd. to 
O. T.) and Gesenius, author of the standard Hebrew Lexicon 
(Jesaia, Einl. § 11). The Targum of Onlelos dates still ear- 
lier, and he supports the paraphrase of Deut. xxxiii. 6, which 
I cited, thus: "Let Reuben live in eternal life (chaje 'oidm), 
and not die the second death." Buxtorf defines chctje 'oldm as 
the life of the world to come ('oldm habba). Will Mr. C. tell 
us when that atd7i was^ expected to end ? 

So it appears, to adapt my friend's metaphor, that the stream 
of Jewish thought was roiled with this wolfish doctrine about 
a hundred years before John wrote, and he drank of it thus. 
Besides, it behoved Mr. C, if he thought I had hit upon a late 
and corrupted sense of the phrase, to seek whether and how 
the Jews used it before. Could they have borrowed it from 
John's book of woes upon their city ? Finally, Is there no ref- 
erence in all the Apocalypse to the final state ? 

Speaking of aion — Mr. C. thinks that Tholuck would be 
found ignorant of the UniverssClist exegesis of Matt. xxv. I sus- 
pect he would ignore the Universalist exegesis of zoe aionios, 

21. To Mr. C.'s remarks on the question, " Are t\v5.^^ 't'^d.- 
icHlljr bad men?" I need not re\>\y '^^stTVivtv^aA^ • ^^^ xix^^ 

possi^Hiies of reform which 1 Via^e noV. ^-ettve^* '^SX^fe x«i^ ^ 
the question lies in other parts ot' iVi^ aT^wsafiaV- \:i^w>^«.'«' 



instances he juldnces to show a prabtMHtyj — ^TibeiiiH and the 
two pirates, — I should say that I certainlj would not have 
selected the latter for mj purpose. I do not know against 
what light or advantage the pirates had -sinned, or by what 
class of temptations they were entered upon their career. The 
reader of my argument will see that it allows just such cases, 
— the light of truth and love breaking, in for the first time, 
apparently, upon hearts calloused by evil associations and habits. 
The remorse of Tiberius is less easily interpreted. Bid his 
reflections incline him to amendment ? Or did he resist his 
convictions when he might have yielded to them ? Was his 
anguish a process of life, or of death ? This question is often 
raised when Providence has lefl us no answer. Do the Scrip- 
tures remove all fear that the sin may be strictly unto death ? 
22. To my argument on Free Will Mr. C. has replied at 
some length. I think he might have said less if he had noticed 
two or three words in a sentence he quotes. I admitted " that 
the freedom of the human will, as uncontrolled by any neces- 
sitating power of motives, makes the actions of men no more 
traceable by any philosophy of catue and effect," (Pp. 37, 38.) 
This is just what Dr. BaJlou has said in the last number of the 
Universalist Quarterly : " It is we ourselves who give to every 
motive all the efftdent power it has. This is a point woi*thy 
of our notice ; tor it seems to be commonly taken for* granted 
that motives have of themselves a fixed and rateable power, of 
which we are the passive subjects instead of being the pix)duc- 
ing agents. Hence the notion of ' strongest motives and weak- 
est motives,' as of strongest and weakest forces coming in upon 
as from without." (Oct. 1859, p. 340.) This last view I think 
is that which Mr. C. opposes to my own, and represents as the 
scriptural view ; and he quotes several passages showing God's 
purposes in the ruling and blessing of his creatures. He might 
quote such passages by the hundred ; but does it follow that 
motives are efficient causes ? or that God does by moral means 
or otherwise strictly compel or '* necessitate " any created will ? 
Certainly Mr. C. has mistaken the popular language of the 
Bible for scientific language ; he has taken the general result 
of God's dealing as implying his absolute efficiency. But I 
might bring an equal array of passages on anoliher side, in 
which Grod entreats, expostulates, and deplores — as if man 
were quite as free, wayward, and exposed to ruin, as I view 
him to be. I do not think iVve Ivio d'Aa^e^ of \jassag^es, or the 
truths of God's sovereignly axv^ m«Lw'«. ^\x\<iV<i"a\. ^Iv^'^.^Qtc.^'eJs.^^ 
claab. But I think M.x. C. Wa x.^\V\i^^ ice^owiA^^ Niw8».^^^^ 

^ved diem both. 
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Mr. C/s italicized definition of free agency (p. 888) seema to 
me obscure, if it is not a truism. 

23. Mr. C. says : " Yielding to the same everlasting clamor 
of this theoretic necessity for removing the moral obstructions 
to his favorite theory, my friend adventures the expedient of * 
turning the point of the Savior's dying prayer." j(P. 378.) Here 
is a heavy charge, preferred in no gentle tone, by one "who is to 
show that the point of his argument is not turned. Mr. C. will 
not say that I derogate from the strength of. Christ's forgiving 
love ; for he knows that my view of human guilt is severer 
than his. This is the real point between us. I have averred 
a feature and aggravation of sin which my opponent denies. I 
accuse the guilt of man at a point at which he excuses or pal- 
liates it. He reduces the degree of the guilt, and with it the 
merit of its forgiveness, to meet his view of the extent of the 
pardon in question^ Thus he extenuates a certain crime, as I 
think he is not warranted in doing, and then accuses me of 
detracting from Christ's forgiving virtue. For that crime I 
took pains to say that " Christ felt no resentment or revenge." 
I did not represent Jesus as unforgiving, even toward those 
who> confessing his miraculous beneficence, derided thus his 
present sufferings : " He saved others, himself he can not save." 
But when the divine prayer is offered to show that theirs was 
a sin of ignorance, if not to sustain " a favorite theory," I may 
properly ask " a strict interpretation of the passage." Let us 
examine: — 

(1.) Mr. C. thinks the dying supplication could not be 
specially in behalf, of the Roman soldiers, for they were quite 
" innocent of cruel designs." " Some of them," he says, " sU.! 
of them for aught we know, may have been exercised by 
friendly feeling towards him personally, regretting the part 
they were compelled to act in this sad drama." But they cer- 
tainly were not compelled to " mock him, coming to him and 
offering to him vinegar, and saying, If thou be the King of the 
Jews, save thyself." (Luke xxiii. 36, 37. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 
27-^4.) 

(2.) Mr. C. cites as a similar passage the dying prayer of 
the martyr Stephen : " Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 
But there are two points of difference. Stephen does not call 
the sin of his murderers one of ignorance. And then, while this 
disciple was not " above his Master," yet just because he was 
not the Messiah his prayer had less pTo\i\\^\.\Q. vkv^q^V. "^^^3^ 
Christ's prayer on the cross should \>e "remetc^i^xi^^vcv ^wnsnr.^- 
tion with his unanswered prayer m t\iQ ^T^-evi* "^^V^ S^.\sf<i. 

57* 
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claimed as containing an act or prestige of pardon, we majask, 
who was forgiven ? 

(3.) We are told that the Jews did not know Jesus, " as the 
Messiah; for then, as St. Paul says, Mhej would not have 
crucified the Lord of life and glory.* Accordingly the saying, 
* for they know not what they do,* applied literally and truly 
to the Jewish instigators of his crucifixion." Mr. C. here 
speaks too positively. Paul says this of ^^ the princes of this 
world." (1 Cor. ii. 6-8.) If these were human potentates and 
leaders, the expression certainly includes the Koman power, 
that slaughtered the innocents to crush one born King of the 
Jews, and at length put him to a traitor's death ; and some 
think that power specially intended. But a few modem writ- 
ers and many of the ancient, including Origen, have referred 
it to superhuman agencies, Satan and ^'the power (or host) of 
the air." See Eph. ii. 2 ; vi. 12 ; John xii. 31 ; xiv. 30 ; xv. 11. 
It favors this view that the " wisdom '* of which Paul speaks 
(1 Cor. ii. 8 ; i. 32) was gentile I'ather than Jewish ; this wi»- 
dom was largely ascribed to the heathen oracles, inspired, it 
wiys thought, by daemons — the " Spiritualism " of the day. In 
this view, the ^' coming to naught " of these agencies found a 
partial fufilment in the " Defect of the Oracles " of which 
Plutarch wrote and Milton sung. Be all- this as it may, the 
notion of diabolic agency in the death of Christ was perfectly 
familiar to the minds of the early Christians. And if Mr. C. 
shall infer that (supposing him a personal being) Satan's guilt 
was of ignorance and pardonable, I reply ; the whole view was 
that the Adversary simply found himself over-matched; he 
would have respected the divine power of Christ — not his 
character nor his cause ; 



" Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike." 

Hence, if Mr. C. insist on the expression, " For if they had 
known," etc., his inference will not follow. The movers of 
Christ's death might have desisted from crucifying an indubi- 
table Son of God from mere awe of his power, with no love 
for his meekness and his truth. Herein is the great trial of 
man; this is the difference of faith from overwhelming sight, — 
to yield to a moral force. The life of Jesus was such a force, 
and omnipotence could not add to it in its proper kind. Paul 
was not converted by the lightning, nor by the miracle, but by 
the mild suggestion t\\at Vie Yiaia «k. \)et^^QixsL\ftx, 
(4.) Again, as already sw^^esX^^, >iXv^ ^^«^^t wv "sS^^ «s^ 
might express a feeling xallxex iWxv ^xi\ac«v^ ^^^^J^^^^.^s^ 
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cr might be, like that in the garden, unanswered. There is no 
inconsistency in this view ; for the same Jesus had spoken of a 
l€ denial of those who denied him, apparently final, — " before the 
m Father which is in heaven/' t^Matt. x. 32 ; comp. Luke xii. 8.) 
rj 24. Citing the expression that Ood is ** the Father of spir- 
r. its," 1 alluded to the distinction between -soul and spirit. I 
f will leave all the remarks suggested thereby (pp. 383-385) 
f to those more familiar with this distinction and the large his- 
tory of opinions in connection with it than my finend seems to 
be. 

25. Mr. C. thinks I do not fairly represent Mr. Ballou in 
saying that he overlooks an important point, in his " Divine 
Character Vindicated," p. 122. (See above, p. 393.) I would 
not do him injustice ; and I find on recurring to his work that 
on p. 128 he recognizes the question I raise and promises to 
treat it ; yet plainly assuming that it can not affect the princi- 
ple he lays down. And in his proposed discussion of it (pp. 
185-195) it seems to me involved and lost in the treatment 
of the orthodox view. 

26. The reader will say whether I have given any occa- 
sion for the representation that I regard eternal life as strictly 
the merited reward of virtue ; or that I " take justice to be 
merciless revenge j" or that I deem " a God all mercy as a 
God unjust." (P. 3^4 ; compare pp. 136, 137.) 

Mr. C/s culminating text in his argument on forgiveness, 
** Thou wast a God that forgavest- them, tiiough thou tookest 
vengeance of their inventions " (Ps. xcix. 8, see p. 367), con- 
tains a doctrine familiar to the Jews, of temporary and ultimate 
penalty, either of which might be remitted without the other. 
That this was a view recognized by Christ in Mark iii. 29, I 
think I have shown elsewhere. (Debt and Grace, pp. 195- 
1^7). 

27. Comparing my view with that which the French Infi- 
dels labelled the death of all men, ^' eternal sleep," Mr. C. calls 
the latter " the better theory of the two." (P. 382.) This ex- 
pression loses none of its significance by being put in a paren- 
thesis. " Better no eternal life for man than that any child of 
Adam should^fiiU short of it." Or, as I should state it, " if bad 
men will die, good men might as well prefer to die too." 

Mr. C, and Universalists generally, are ever appealing to 
certain sympathies, and are apt to select their cases accordingly. 
I will select a case or two. 

A child ofproBigSLcy and vice dies aa awsw %s» W \^\k^Tt4.. ^Sa. 
there any unkindnes^ to man, or d\a\iOTiOt \ft ^<A^*^ *"*» ^^^ 
not become a seraph ? But at w\isA. ^ml ^JSoo^^ ^^ xssSj^sr'? 
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wedlock which gave it a Bheer birth, does parental affectum 
assume the sacred character that warrants the child's immortal- 
ity ? Again : Mr. C. has said (Reply to Dr. Adams, p. 214) be 
would thank God for the aiTCst of a cannibal in pursuit of his 
child. Very well ; but he virtually tells us now that he would 
TOte for a general annihilation if the same cannibal should not 
finally inherit the eternal weight of glory. Perhaps he would- 
We may be convinced of such devoted philanthropy, when he 
adds to bis picture of distress over dariing infants, death-bed 
scenes of dear sons, and fraternal anxiety respecting ^ a very 
good girl," another scene of anguish over the last moments 
of this cannibal. 

But even such a case does not represent my views or my 
argument The cannibal does not belong to either sort of bad 
men of which I offered specimens. My chief difficulty with 
him is the same as with the supposed ofiTspring of vice ; his 
properly human nature is yet unborn, and therefore I can not 
say what will become— or come — of it. To count the unhatched 
is not wise. But suppose, instead of a Fijian, that a Colo- 
nel Chartres, or a Count Cenci, had come to the death in the 
attempt to ravish or seduce one's daughter — should we then 
have a general annihilation proposed, in case the culprit should 
finally die out ? 

28. « Ah, but you love happiness." (P. 4l5.) To this odd 
version of my impeachment Mr. C. replies, ^^ Jesus loves hap- 
piness, ^^ar the joy that was set before him he endured the 
cross,' " etc. But he ought to prove his sense of this passage, 
lest he italicize on my side. The Greek qntij " for," is ambig- 
uous, meaning not only for the sake of, but even more fre- 
quently instead of And in the latter sense it is taken in the 
Peschito Syriac, "Arabic, and Coptic versions, by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and other Greek intei^preters, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, GEcumenius, Wetstein, WolflP, Bretschneider, Wahl, 
Parkhurst, and others. They are opposed by the Etliiopic and 
Itala versions, by Grotius, Limbrocli, Bengel, Kuinoel, Tholuck, 
De Wette, and others. The arguments of Wetstein and Wolff 
I think are not answered. Wetstein remarks that Paul never 
uses the word chara (joy) of heavenly felicity. Eiren Tholuck 
says that on doctrinal and grammatical grounds there is no ob- 
jection to the view ; and Phil. ii. 5-8, and John xvii. 4, wjuld 
be strong parallel passages. But he, with De Wette, finds an 
objection in the word proheimenes ("set before") compared 
"With its use in ver. 1 ; m\&t«k\n^,\ vVvc^^x^ ^vs«vv, ^C com- 
parison. Christians are exhorted u> a. '' ^Tcy^^^$^'^ ^isSSiRs^^^ss. 
by the ejwmple of hiia who de<i^eOL«L ^^ V^o^o^^\^^ '^^i 
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Ifatt. iv. 1-10.) Christ was certainly liappy in the way he 
lose (John iv. 34) ; but no " love of happiness " made him so. 

But I am already past my limits, and, leaving muclf unsaid 

the judgment of the reader, must conclude. 

29. I know that Universalists will say that if one may per- 
1, so may another ; the round number is broken, and we are 
ft to tremble in uncertainty and apprehension. It might be 

if human destiny were a game of chance, or if love to Grod 
id love to man were a lottery. The Scriptures do not so 
present our case. But they do represent our duty to la^ 
Ad upon eternal life, to seek for glory and honor and immor- 
lity, to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ; 
)t because all our names are written in the book of life and 
ith simply realizes the fact, but because God is our helper, 
orking in us to will and to do of His merciful goodness, and 
1 things working together for good to them that love Him. 
can ask no more than this. If this does hot move me to holy 
ve and christian work, why should I ask to be among those 
ho share God's own future eternity, and the heavenly offices 
lat it brings ? And I think just such a combination of glo- 
ous hope and salutary fear has ever mainly inspired the 
lurcli militant, and will do so until it is triumphant. Has not 
aul .^a.id as much (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8) ? 
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BY REV. S. COBB. 



Professor Hudson has given a brief, but sufficiently full 
and critical Rejoinder, to my Negative Argument on the Ques- 
tion of the " Utter Extinction of a Portion of Human Beings." 
I am glad that he has done this service, for it tests the strength 
of my positions, and furnishes an occasion for a succinct review 
of the main points in the Discussion. In this labor I will en- 
deavor to be brief, • 

INTRODUCTION. 

I AM pleased with the good nature in which Prof. H. takes 
the words in my introductory remarks, " worthy of a better ' 
cause." True, they do not pertain, necessarily, to the courtesies 
of debate ; but when I saw before me the faithful labor which 
I must bestow upon a religious theory which is repugnant to 
my rational and moral nature, and, as I believed, and proposed 
to show, equally repugnant to the letter and spirit of the gospel, 
I was impelled to announce, repeatedly, that I made a broad 
distinction between the genius and spirit of my noble opponent, 
and the cause which he espoused. 

In respect to my being "committed to a show of victory," if 
I have }>erpetrated any such feat I have done signal injustice 
to myself and my cause. The triumph of truth can never be 
achieved by false show, but only by the legitimate development 
of its principles. If I have, in any instance, employed a trick 
of words, or a sleight of hand, or a flourish of trumpets, let my 
opponent, or any other friend, point me out the instance by 
private letter, and I will make public correction, and expunge 
it from the book. 

However, Prof. H. good-naturedly apologizes for my "confi- 
dent tone," and commitment to " the show of victory," by the 
plea that these things were " excusa\A"fe\xv«L V\i\^\.Vj«ssK»^'^«w:^^^ 
from gallaDt encounter with the doclTme oJi ^Xfct^^^*^^ 
thank mjr friend for his kindly conceiN^^ «.^o^\^^^''^^'^ 
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him that I came out from the encounter with my learned aiid es- 
teemed fnend, Rev. Dr. Adams, with no flush of self-victory, but 
only with an exalted estimate of the force of truth, and a deep- 
ened consciousness of my own inability to do it justice. And 
in case of the discussion which is now being concluded, I desire 
the reader to overlook my own imperfections and give due at- 
tention to the force of the argument. 

To my representation of Destructionism as being peculiarly 
** spiteful and barbarous," iij. that " it represents that the Deity 
will raise up countless millions of his children from the deep, 
unconscious sleep of death, just to torment them a while and kUl 
them off again, and that forever," Mr. H. rejoins^ that he bad 
disclaimed the idea of a special or violent interposition on the 
part of God, in the final perishing of the wicked," holding tliat 
^ the unrepenting sinner destroys Himself ^ To this it is suffi- 
cient that I should answer, as I explained in my Preface,* and 
reiterated in the course of my Argument, that I did not go mto 
this labor with the sole intent to reply to Mr. Hudson's peculiar 
views, wherein he differs' irom his school. I designed to rei^ew 
his own positions, and also to " overliaul," as I had expressed it 
and as I had been requested by numerous correspondents to do, 
the Destructionist theory in its popular form, in which it is met 
' in all parts of our country. And the theory in this form I dis- 
tinguished by the denominational epithet ^^Destructionism;'' 
and Mr. Hudson's personal opinions offered in this discuasicni, 
when I criticised them^ I ascribed directly to him. 

Nevertheless^ I believe that my exponent's own sentiments 
are obnoxious, without ^caricature/' to the charge which I pre- 
ferred against the popular theory of Destructionism. It is 
oflen that a theorist is impelled by his high-toned moral sense 
to make verbal disclaimers of what his theory essentially in- 
volves. The same expedient by which he essays to soften the 
dogma of final destruction in its reflection upon the character 
of the grei^ Father, is now in vogue with the advocates of end- 
less punishment^ for the same purpose. They say that sinners 
will be eternally tormented by the evil that is in themselves. 
But this apologetic manner of expressing that dogma does not 
hide from Prof. Hudson's view its.- moral deformity. The in- 
Btmmentalities which do and shall execute punishments upon 
transgressors are such as God has constituted for that purpose ; 
they are forces in the employment of his government ; and it 
Teqmre& the same argument of utility to harmonize the execu- 



* Seo Prefiice, p. W., aawi^eg^iwii^ i««ww5.TvWY^^^^^ 
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tion of any punishments, present or future, with the divine wis- 
dom and goodness, whether administered by the legitimate ac- 
tion of those divinely constituted instrumentalities, or by the 
immediate hand of God. 

But the passages of Scripture which Prof. H. himself adduces 
as declaring the judgment of final destruction, ascribe the execu- 
tion of the threatened punishments to the agency of God. Our 
Father takes the responsibility of the superintendence of his 
creation, and the administration of his own government. He 
holds us responsible for our conduct, and he challenges our 
understanding to judge reasonably of his. (Isa. i. 8.) 

True, Prof. H., as if wary of the horror which must be excited 
in the bosoms of Grod*s loving children by the theory of De- 
structionism proper — respecting the Divine judgment in con- 
nection with the resurrection of the unjust, strives to avert that 
horror by verbal disclaimers. He says (p. 103), " The resur- 
rection of the unjust) though it be unto condemnation, — yet may 
' not be^br that purpose, as if God were vindictive." But this 
Terbal ^' ma^ not be^" has no weight against the £[)rce of the 
positive theory which it is designed to modify. We believe in 
w]|at the Scriptures mean by the resurrection unto condemna- 
tion, and we understand it to be a clear case that the specific, 
allotment UTtto which they are raised, is that ^br which they are 
raised. And, in respect to the condemnation which Prof. H. 
takes to be the doom of annihilation, he has nob even attempted 
to show us any oMier purpose for which its victims' shall be 
raised, than the doom urUo which they are brought forth from 
the state of death. And, whatever may be the instrumentalities 
employed, they are executors of God's judgment ; and whatever 
the judgment, it is of God; and if it be annihilation after the 
resurrection, my painting of it (p. 294) stands the test. 

From this review of responses to my Preliminary Observar- 
tions, I proceed to note Prof. Hudson's criticisms, in the nu- 
merical order in which he has arranged them, requesting the 
reader, in the spkit of fairness, to turn back to his numbers 
respectively, and read them in connection with my reviews. 

1. I do not impute to my opponent the at^ot^^aZ of materialist 
views. I have expressly given him credit for a caste of mind 
which revolts from the bald materialism of the Destructionist 
school ; but at the same time I have registered the opinion that 
in his demurrer to that heresy he has emphasized principles 
which will explode the Destructionist theory itself. But what 
of materialism I have ascribed to \i\m, \\v^n^ ^ajst^^^Na ^^cks^r. 
of bis positions and arguments, not to \aa ^^Q>i«6.^«QS8^* "^'cst v^r_ 
BUnce,his entire argunient for Deatr\xc\IvoxQ&\xi ^^^^ 
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makes physical deaih to be the penalty announced, and this to 
involve utter extinction of being, beyond which there could be 
no more life, no more conscious being, but by the new covenant 
gift of grace on condition of faith and godly living. This, itt 
i-elation to the whole man in his present being, I take to be 
materialism. True, this materialism is ignored by the '' settled 
belief of the separate subsistence of the human soul " in all men, 
surviving the dissolution of the body in a conscious personal 
existence. And so does this ^^ settled belief," as it appears to 
my understanding, ignore also that entire argument for De* 
fitructionism, long and labored, from the death penalty of sin. 
Let the reader turn back to the Affirmative Argument, c. iii. § 4, 
and he will see that the entire labor of that section is directed 
to the position, that physical dissolution is the penalty of the 
law, and that such dissolution involves the death of the whole 
being. 

2. My remark on the substitution of annihilation for endless 
" misery as being " a device of recent date," is explained by its 
connections as referring to its controversial and organized form 
and position. It stands in its place (see p. 150), as rather an 
echo of Mr. Hudson's remark preceding it, of the entrance yf 
his theory upon the stage " lately, more than for several cen- 
turies." I do not ignore his early history of it, for I proceed 
in the immediate connection to give him credit for these scraps 
of history. And in my review of his Historical Argument, in 
chap. viii. of the Negative, I show how worthless, as guides ta 
Christian truth, are those semi-Pharisaic, semi-Sadducean, and 
semi«heathen dogmas, propounded by converts from parties 
previously imbued with them. 

Mr. H. claims to have shown that Destructionism appears 
among the early Christians before Universalism, and-hence that 
my view, not his^ is a reaction from Orthodoxy. What I have 
said of Destructionism being " a backing down" from Orthodoxy 
by the force of repulsion, was spoken with reference to its pres- 
ent position and relations in Christendom. Looking back into 
the early ages of the church, when Sadduceeism, partial De- 
structionism, and Endless-miserianism, prevailed outside, and 
were brought in with converts to contribute to the shaping of 
their theories under the Christian name, it is difficult to tell 
what was reaction and what was of independent choice. But 
in our time and country. Orthodoxy is the popular theory. 
Universalism is not a reaction from it, because it begins and 
ends with the opposite prmcipVea, \x. ^tA^ ^ ^^jCwstV^ %^\rit 
and purpose in the relations oi Gto^ Vo tsm>s\/\xi^j^^^ $^^^«»v- 
satiana of bis government, ei^en l\xe yx^o^aN^ mi^ ^x«xiJc«^. ^xjx 
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iDestructionism embodies no new principle in its secession from 
Orthodoxy; it makes a like application of the Scriptures 
throughout on the subject of judgment, making punishment 
alike a final ruin, only grasping relief to the mind from the 
contemplation of the great Father as torturing his feeble chil- 
dren endlessly, in the thought of his killing off at last the portion 
that he cannot so govern as to bless. It is in this view of it 
that we have defined it as a backing down from Orthodoxy; 
and also from our general observation of the source whence 
come most of the members of the new sect, and the usual man- 
ner of their theological warfare. And it is to the credit of their 
hearts that it is so. / 

To the remark of Prof. H. that he thinks he has shown that 
his view appears among the early Christians long before mine, 
I have only to say, that though, in the little that remains of the 
Christian vrritings of the second century, there are found scraps 
bearing the belief of annihilation of earlier date than any di- 
rectly stating the Universalist view, yet the ordinary expression 
of the principles of the gospel involved Univei*salism ; and the 
fact attested by my friend himself, that, all quietly and without 
uproar, at an early age of the church, " more than half the 
Fathers of the Eastern church were Restorationists ; " and that 
this faith was also '* general in the West," — this fact, I say, 
seems to present a wide margin for the inference, that, all 
along, though circumstances did not call the explicit statement 
of it out upon the preserved record, this was the prevailing 
sentiment. I believe it was. 

Speaking of my improvement of his quotation from Justin 
Martyr (p. 110), and my thanks for it, Mr. H. says, "But 
why does he not thank me for an equivalent quotation from the 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas fifty years earlier ? " My friend 
fails to perceive the point I made in this case. I was aware 
that the doctrine of a post mortem judgment and retribution had 
entered the Christian church from its hotbeds around, before 
the time of Justin. But I found in the extract from Justin the 
first instance I had seen of a direct statement by an early 
Christian teacher that he had brought with hm from Platon- 
ism the philosophy of its founder affirming a retributive judg- ' 
liient in the future world, and of substituting Christ for Minos 
as judge. It is reasonably, perhaps necessarily, inferrible, from 
the putting of Christ into the place of Minos as the after- 
d^ath judge, that the New Testament descriptions of the special 
retributive judgments of Chriat 'wet^ «kX. ^'^ ^"kssn^ ^vsssvr. ^Si&s^ 
transferred from the events oi l\ia\. «^«ji \a ^XjLy^ ^>k^ ^s^^^ 
themselves, to the Platonic a£lei-aLe.^Vk '^xxJ^^^gjsJL^^^.^ ^^^"^^c®. ^ 
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the point that I made in the case^ nnder notice, aad announced 
in the caption of the section, — not the origin of after-death 
punishment, but the " Origin of the perversion of I^ew Tes- 
tament passages in relation to judgment." This quotation 
from Justin, more clearly than any other expressions of the 
early Christians I have seen, exposes the manaer in which such 
portions of the New Testament as Matt. 25 th, came first to be 
dragged into use in support of an after-death judgment by 
Jesus Christ There may be other and earlier scraps alike di- 
rect to this point ; but I have not seen them, nor would they 
change the fact at all, with respect to the origin of such Scripture 
perversion, 

3. What Prof. H, says of his phrase fondly quoted by me, 
that ^ man was made for immortaMty,*' I do not comprehend. 
He says it was taken from an apocryphal book, and that — 

^i If Mr. C. had quoted the context half as often as the ex- 
pression, though his argument would not have run so smooth, 
he might have understood that which he fails to comprehend, 
as meaning ^ nothing at all,' and which he regai'ds as a figment 
of ^ the philosophies of heathenism.' " 

Taken from an apocryphal book ? It is from his own orig- 
inal expression that I quoted iU Here it is, Affirmative, chap, 
iv. § 1. 

" Because man was made for immortaUty, there had ever 
been, both among Jews and Gentiles, many thoughts about it. 
There could have been no welcome of the coming light, if there 
had been no thoughts — even anxious thoughts — on the sub- 
ject." 

"If he had quoted the context, his argument would not 
have run so smooth " ? Turn back and read that section 
through. There is nothing there that affects the sense of the 
expression I have so frequently quoted, in the relation in which 
I used it. 

" He might liave understood what he fails to comprehend, ^as 
meaning nothing at ail ' " ? Is it his desire that I should now 
regard him as meaning " nothing at all " by his saying, that 
" Because madras madeybr immortality, there had ever been 
many thoughts about it " ? And what of '* the citations from 
the early Christian writers," of which he deems me "singularly 
forgetful " ? I can see no relation of those citations to liis con- 
cisely stated opinion of fact under notice. I have allowed him 
aJJ the liberty which he haa taken ox tov^x. xq\&\\ \ft \fik&^ m re- 
Bpect to the question as to t\ie coT\d\t\oxv&Va.^^^^l ^"^ TD»si^ 

attaining to the purpose of ^^^'^^t^^^^OCTvC^^v 
Oijr own' deduction, in argument, feom \ive \asa vx ^«» 
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ttrtioii of mao, which he recognized ia his expression above. 
But if he wishes to withdraw that statement, and to be under- 
stood as recognizing nothing in man which indicates a design 
for him, by the Creator, of a higher than this e'arthly destiny, I 
fledge him the privilege, 

But stay — a little further down my friend comes to acknowl- 
edge the expression above as his own, and as having a mean- 
ing. He says, ^^ In the sense I intended, every acorn is made 
Jhr an oak." Well, so I had understood and treated it. As 
the acorn contains the germ of an oak, so man, as a species, has 
in him the germ of the immortal being. And Mr. Hudson's 
opinion that the love and care of God for his intellectual and 
moral children, relate only to the mass, and not to the individ- 
ual, as is the case with the farmer in regard to his potatoes, or 
his oaks, I have already shown to be utterly the opposite of the 
principles of the gospel. Pp. 386-7. 

My friend has other speculations in this section, which I will 
notice, but not argue. He queries whether the immortal life 
shall be supported " by a continuous miracle, or by laws analo- 
gous to other life, or by an absolute gift of immortality in the 
outset, — so it might live if God should die." The latter 
clause expresses a thought not worth thinking. Nor do any 
of these queries about the subsistence of the immortal life ap- 
pear to me any more pertinent than would be the question as 
to the manner of the subsistence of God. And the statement 
that it " is more than Mr. Cobb knows " " that there may not 
be a conditional life of endless years," is just as true as it is 
that it is more than Mr. Cobb knows that the Deity may not 
commit suicide. He whose office it is to teach faith in God, and 
to " strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees," 
should be careful how he weaves sophisms which tend to gen- 
eral doubt. Mortality and immortality are terms which, by the 
common consent of mankind, are used to express infinitely dif- 
ferent facts. Mortality is that which is subject to dissolution 
by the action of natural laws. Immortality is that which, in 
its nature and constitution, is exempt from death. To define 
immortality as a mere stretching out of a life which may, by 
natural causes, be dissolved at any time, is to make it a syno- 
nym of the mortal. When God constitutes a creature immor- 
tal, he, of course, gives him a spiritual organism, comprising no 
self-destroying principle, and not subject to dissolution by ex- 
ternal contacts. Then the question whether God himself has 
not power to destroy that immortaX. ct^^\xrc<i ^^ \i\^ ^iX'^^io^s'iL^Sa. 
one of the sort which the aposl\ei eovm^^^"^ ^i»^ ^si ^>:^^^* V^^^'^ 
Tim. U. 23.) My feeble spixVt xe«X^, ««w\:v£&&^,>^^^^^^^ "^"^^ 
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ance that ^ neither can they (who are raised &om the dead^ 
immortal and incormptible) die any more; for they are equal 
unto the angels ; and are the children of Grod, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection." 

4. This section Prof. H.' devotes to my exposition of the 
death of which the first human pair were admonished as the 
penalty of transgression, as consisting ia the evils which shonld 
result to their lives from this cause. (Pp. 161—6.) The reader 
will remember that I appeal to the subsequent judicial dedsion 
upon the law and facts, for my exposition of the penalty. And 
as to the criticism of my friend, that that was an early use of 
metaphor, it is sufficient to reply, that metaphors are much 
more common in rude than in lettered ages. The record of 
this piece of the divine administration was produced by Moses; 
that there is much of figure about it all allow ; and he famil- 
iarly uses the terms Zi/e, and good, and Uessing, as synonymous, ' 
— and also the terms dect^j and evil, and cursing, 

Mr. H. says that if death was natural and a matter of course, 
" then it would be no penalty." To be sui^ it would not ; and 
we have shown that it^is not, as a general fact But, man being 
mortal, death may be executed in a violent and unnatural man- 
ner, as a penalty for evil doing. 

With regard to the announcement, "/or dust thou art," etc, 
if my opponent should strike out the^br, and the and, the sense 
would remain the same ; the event of physical dissolution is 
predicated on the fact of the earthly constitution. Whether 
the first pair were informed of their mortality, before this re- 
corded announcement, Mr. Hudson "does not know." This 
may have been the first occasion for- its announcement. It was 
called for here for the purpose of defining the extent of the 
evil of sin. ".In sorrow shalt thou eat of it aU the days of thy 
life, (thus, if there is any meaning in language, describing the 
period of life as^a natural period limited by a fixed constitution 
of things,) — till thou return unto the gi'ound." 

I desire the reader to reperuse my second and third chap- 
ters referred to, together with chapter one. 

In respect to this deduction of man's subjection to physical 
dissolution from the fact of his being of earthly mould, my 
friend very pleasantly jogs my memory thus : — 

" Finally, the passage of wliich Mr. C. has forgotten to give 
* more particular ' explanation, viz., Gen. ii. 24, may be that 
which explains the sentence, \^ it iv^i^^a ^^^\ai\va\^'' 

The pj-omise referred to \a m iVea^^w^^,^-V^^^^""^ 
relation to the saying an tUa coiiia^c\Koit.,\\^v^^^^^i^^^ 
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man out of Eden lest he should put forth his hand, and take 
and eat of the tree of life and live forever, I will notice it more 
particularly hereafter." 

This early promise of mine I did, indeed, in the absorption 
of my mind in the succeeding subjects of investigation, and my 
care to restrict the growing length of the discussion, forget to 
fulfil. But I can say all that n.eeds be said in a few wordsr 
here. My suggestions, however, on the passage referred to, 
can have nothing to do with clearing up any difficulty in the 
way of understanding Gen. iii. 19, above considered, for it needs 
no explanation. It speaks for itself; and all that I have at- 
tempted is to call attention to its own expressions. 

But to the forgotten passage — Gen. iii. 24 : " So he drove 
out the man ; and he placed at the east of the garden of PMen 
cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life." 

To save repetition here, I refer the reader to pp. 171-3, for 
a reperusal of my hieroglyphical theory of the original record 
of the firsfc sin and its compensative treatment. And it will be 
seen that I there fulfil in part ray promise to elucidate the lan- 
guage of Gen. iii. 24. But I intended to say, and will now say, 
this much more: Viewing the record as presented in hiero- 
glyphics, how should the judgment of God against sin, as expel-v 
ling the transgressor from the sweet enjoyment of innocence 
and virtue, be represented in such record, but by the delineation 
of God's angel in the act of driving him out of the garden of 
Eden ? And how should the impracticability of a man's avail- 
ing himself of the sublime enjoyment of life everlasting, or of 
the delicious fruit of the tree of life, while abiding in the sinful 
character, be strongly represented, but by the presence of the 
same divine messenger at his sentinel post, with a flaming sword 
guarding from prolane intrusion the sacred tree ? All this, as 
a hieroglyphic representation, is a beautiful expression of spir- 
itual truth. The translation of it into words by God's inspired 
servant Moses makes it a divine allegory ; and all the prin- 
ciples and facts represented in it are, in- our time as well as 
they were in the day of Adam, living realities. There is the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil now ; there is the serpent 
now ; there is the yielding to delusive temptation now ; there 
is the cherubim with his flaming sword, expelling the sinner 
from the delights of the garden of innocence ; there are thorns 
and briers in the sinner's path ; there is the tree of life now 
''in the midst of the garden oi God" ^^^.\\.^^l^\\«'=i^^^'^^^^^ 
the taste of which the dark, ungod\^ e»o\i\ Ha 'kxsS^^^^^s^ "^^ 
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Aaming sword ; but ta which there is free access bj ^failh thai 
works by love." (lb., and Rev. xii. 14.) This tree of life k 
the Christ of the gospel. " He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is 
passed from death unto life." (John v. 24.) 

Now in contrast witli the harmonious truth and living reality 
which is exhibited and perpetuated to us in the storj of the 
garden of Eden as a hieroglyphical record, look at the literal 
theory, and it is seen to merely raise, and break again forever, 
a bubble on the sea of matter. For, literally, there is no such 
garden on the earth now, — no such tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, — no such serpent, — no such tree of life, — no cheru- 
bim with a flaming sword. Nay, Christian reader, let that literal 
theory of interpretation, in the case of this garden and its inci- 
dents, go with the bubble which it raises, and take hold of hv- 
ing, abiding truth. 

5. Prof. H. makes surprising advances with his figure of prth 
lepsis. This figure is a beautiful and forcible form of express- 
ing the inevitable result, as if it were present, of a fixed, and as^ 
yet undeveloped cause. But to resolve into prolepsis the com- 
mon expressions of the most natural and familiar relations of 
living causes and concurrent experiences, is to abuse tlie figure 
|ind cheat ourselves. So when Prof. H., with the sanction of 
Mr. Winer, converts into the proIep$is such passages as these : 
" He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; " " By 
which also ye a9*e saved; " " We which have believed clo enter 
into rest ; " " In whom, believing, ye rejoice with joy tmspeah- 
aUe andfvll of ghry; " " We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren ; " " You hath he 
quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins ; " " Wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ; " 
— to convert, I say, all these and countless other like rich and 
beautiful descriptions of the living concomitants of faith and the 
Christian virtues, into proleptic jUgukres, divorcing all this life, 
joy, rest, and peace, from the possession of the graces with 
which they are associated, is both to render unmeaning the 
simplest testimonies of the record, and to ignore as a lie the 
most rich and positive experience of the enlightened Christian. 
I am aware that belief in false doctrines does not give living 
"rest," nor "joy," nor "life," nor "salvation," nor "peace." 
All of the good which the devotees to such faith can contem- 
plate \& proleptic. But the believer in the gospel which is "full 
of grace and truth," knows \\\i^ ^\\Aa ^^'&qxy^\a!ot«» ?>iwss<i ^^«5{v&^ 
of the living concomitants o{ Mt\x au^\oN^^\o>i^\t<\sK%^^^Na- 

^g truth. 
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I regret the ha<5te with which my learned friend must have 
pfenned the following paragraph : — 

" The metaphorical sense of zoe aionios is emphatically for- 
bidden by some expressions of Christ. Think of a person en- 
tering into spiritual life ^ halt or maimed ! ' The image itself 
is incongruous ; whereas the imperfection supposed by Christ, 
thougli impossible in fact, is conceivable in thought" 

By what authority is the most familiar use of the phrase zoe 
aionios^ designating the spiritual life of Christian faith and 
virtue, assumed to be metaphorical ? It is a literal expression 
of a spiritual fact. That spiritual condition is really and truly 
life, not physical, to be sure, but spiritual, — and it is aionion 
life. 

And how is the use of this phrase as descriptive of such 
spiritual life, " forbidden " by the words of Christ, saying that 
it is better to enter into that life maimed, than having two hands . 
to be cast into Gehenna? How easy to conceive, and how real 
the feet, that one, in order to enter into the profession and 
practice of the gospel, may be obliged sometimes to sacrifice 
8ome friendship, or darling custom, or worldly advantage for 
the time being, which will constitute a conscious maimedness, 
though he enters thus into that gospel life arjd blessedness which 
is great gain. It is often so now ; and it was especially so in 
the time of Christ'b earthly ministry. But the idea that one 
may enter into the immortal resurrection life, and feel there 
maimed in consequence of having done so worthily in this life 
as to cut off cherished friendships which would have caused 
offence, is preposterous. Mr. II. concedes that it is " impossible 
in fact." Why should he force upon Christ the implication of 
a consequence attached to a given act which is impossible, when 
his obvious meaning involves nothing but what is possible and 
true f In relation to Christ's declaration of " Him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna," my friend insisted 
on an interpretation which should make the exposure real, and 
clear Christ from the charge of a false implication. So did I. 
Let him be consistent here. 

I see nothing in my friend's remarks On my reference to the 
soldier's daily fare, in exposition of the wages (opsonion) of sin, 
in Rom. vi. 23, which calls for comment here. (See Negative, 
p. 178.) 

6. For Mr. Hudson's reference, under this number^ to xsv^j 
comment on Lis query respecting lYv^mcuToble wg^Xxix^ «^S. 'ixss. •&»» 
a disease, see that comment itself, (^p. YI^, V^^^ ,>. cv^i 

T showed (p. 277), that the term to deatrwj <^^^>aa\^^^^ 
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means to lose; and I made reference to numerous cases of tlie 
lost being found, restored, etc., thus demonstrating that they 
^vere not annihihited, and of course that the term does not mean 
annihilation. Prof. H. here says, "a word will answer "this. 
AVhat is that "word"? He says, "suppose the lost sheep or 
the lost piece of money were not found ; were they not the same 
jis out of the world?" I am disappointed to find my friend 
raising new issues. We are on the meaning of the word bsL 
That its familiar use in the Scriptures does not denote annihi- 
lation, nor a condition of evil from which there can be no 
recovery, is shown from the numerous testimonies of the lost 
being found. If they were not found, they would have re- 
mained in their lost estate as they were ; but that would not 
be annihilation, until another event had happened, viz., irre- 
coverable decomposition. I see not how this can be misunder- 
stood. Mr. H. asks, " Does a rescue from a doom change the 
meaning of the word?" I answer, if by "doom" he means 
again to divert the mind from the subject in hand by changing 
the issue, and substituting a provisional danger for an actual 
state or condition, he and our readers may settle that matter. 
But as it respects the real issue, the fact of a recovery from a 
lost condition does demonstrate that such lost condition was not 
annihilation. And as to the question which seems to be shad- 
owed by queries which are put by my fiiend here, what of 
morally lost sovls who shall never be recovered ? we will duly 
attend to that when it shall be shown that the Saviour's mission 
shall fail. 

7. Mr. H. had counted the Scripture expressions of the being 
of God with those of the imjnortnlity of man. I called attention 
to the fact that the being of man was more often recognized in 
the Scriptures than the being of God, and that too as bearing a 
relation to God and his moral government, which seems to 
involve the conception of his bearing the image of God's inunor- 
tality. He alleges here that " Mr. C. says that the immortality 
of God * is only asserted incidentally in a single case ' (1 Tim. 
vi. 16); and he names another * incidental expression' of it." 
What 1 said was this (p. 194), "As it respects the word itself, 
it occurs but once in its adjective form, and is applied to God 
(1 Tim. i. 17): 'Now to^he King eternal, immortal^ invisible, 
the only v;ise God.'" My friend should not have so garbled 
my sentence, as to make what I so explicitly said of a word in 
hs adjective form^ refer to l\\e wlvole fa^et of immortality apper- 
taining to the Deity. 
Mr. Hudson's eighteen or iNsreii^.^ c^^jXvcvV. ^Xa.x^Ts.'eyvXa.^S.^^^ 
immorte^itj or eternity, mdude, \ ^w^^o-^^. vV^ ^^'^ -^^ "^^ 
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application to him of the word aion in its different forms, which 
does not of its own force signify immortality or eternity, and 
consequently does not belong to the category of direct express 
sions to the point in hand. All his inferential arguments for 
God's immortahty, from implications of much Scripture phrase- 
ology and Scripture doctrine, I admit ; and I classify therewith 
my arguments of the same character for even the present inher- 
itance by man of an ' immortal nature or principle. But my 
capital argument for human immortality, and interest in it, 
is the great gospel doctrine of the resurrection. I submit to 
our readers my whole "Argument for Immortality,'* Negative, 
chap, iii., for the orthodoxy of my views on this subject. 

Mr. H. submits to our readers, that I " can find no equivalent 
in the New Testament " for my estimate of " immortal life and 
good as the hereafter inheritance of man," as the crowning 
subject of the gospel revelation. I am pleased with the court 
of appeal to which he has chosen to refer this matter ; for a 
recollection, or a reperusal of the New Testament will satis- 
factorily evince to them that " Jesus and the resurrection " was 
the burden of the apostolic ministry ; and that the ministry of 
the " hope of the resurrection of the dead " was the prominent 
occasion for the 'apostles being "called in question." I am 
aware, however, that the rank which different minds accord to 
the hope of immortality will be in the ratio of their estimate 
of that inheritance. Joseph Barker, for instance, to whom my 
friend refers in his advance Argument (p. 143), as preferring 
not to live again, must be far from e'stimating the revealments 
of " immortal life and good " as the crowning glory of the gospel. 
But I do not think that our readers generally are of his taste, 
especially those who, in what progress they have made in their 
explorations of the riches of the knowledge and love of God, 
have come to feel as Newton felt in relation to scientific research, 
to be as a little child picking up pebbles on the shore of the 
boundless ocean of knowledge. 

Mr. H. says my ^^mirahile dictu " has an answer in Rom. ii. 7. 
The blessedness which, under the reign or judgment of Christ, 
is made to be the portion of those who seek for incorruptness 
of faith and moral principle, does not wipe out the mirahile dictu 
of the hypothesis, which represents that God suspended infinite 
consequences upon the present conduct of the generations of 
men, " and withheld from them the information of the tremen- 
dous hazard. " As to my friend's connecting opinion with con- 
d act as a condition of immortal \\fe,\\\aNC,\vcv«\^YsXR«s^>i^«svNj5» 
make the true faith a condition, as \t \9» o^ \Xifc %>^vcv\»5^ ^^^ 
much accounted of in the Bible, — atvdi^kXJo^'mN^^i^^^'S^^^^^ 
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Relating to the comparative Scripture treatment of the im- 
mortality of God and the immortality of naan. Prof. H. now 
says : — 

" I challenged the discovery of any mention in the Scrip- 
tures, not of the technical immortality of the soul (which was 
Prof. Barrows' mistake,) but of any immortality of mankind, 
in proper, natural, and general terms. . The reader will say 
whether the passage has been found." 

Does my friend suppose that his ingenious device of words 
can blind the reader to the real issue in this discussion? I 
was perfectly well read in the Destructionists' ^miliar fort in 
their warfare with Orthodoxy. . They have challenged direct 
Scripture pixwf of the Orthodox theory of man's possessing an 
immortal soul in the technical sense. Dr. L/itch wore away 
nearly all the four evenings' debate with Elder Grant in this 
vain effort. And I perceived that Prof. Hudson was laying 
his train to draw me into the same efibrt, and make this the 
main issue in our discussion. Accordingly, to prevent misunder- 
standing, and place our affairs in a proper attitude, I said in the 
opening of the discussion, p. 169 : — 

" One thing more we may as well say at this stage of the 
discussion, that is, that Prof. Hudson has devoted considerable 
space to the controversy on the immortality of the soul as a 
distinct entity or separate person in mail^and on the silence of 
the Bible in respect to the proper immortality of man as at 
present constituted, which would be in place in a discussion 
with a representative of Orthodoxy, but has no use in a discus- 
sion between him and us. There is no principle of Universal- 
ism which is suspended on a metaphysical determination of this 
question. We have no occasion ibr subjecting the soul to any 
chemical analysis to test its constituent properties ; nor have we 
a dissecting knife by which to separate, for distinct inspection, 
soul from body, arid spirit from soul. We shall, after the man- 
ner of the Scriptures, treat man as man, possessed of a com- 
pound nature, in his higher nature made after the image of 
God, now in a mortal state and constitution, and to be raised in 
an immortal state and constitution. Mr. Hudson's concession 
that "man is made ybr immortality," is sufficient for us; for 
out of it we can show all the present immortality in our race 
that is essential to our faith, and he and I will differ only on 
the question whether man \\'\\\ ^to\^ Vo \i^ 'Ocvs^k. ^^x ^Vvich he 
was made, or whether cYea\Aov\ vj\\\ ^^w^ ^^2:^S»x^r 
Tile reader perceives beiice l\^t i\.^x.^^«.-^v>-^s^ 
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in this controversy, is the heirship or destiny of mankind as a 
race, to a resurrection life, immortal and glorious. And all my 
argument from the philosophy of mind, and from, the Scrip- 
tares, by way of inference, for man's present possession of an 
immortal nature, or of a spirit which shall survive physical disso- 
lution and rise into the higher life through a spiritual organism, 
was designed to stay the reader's mind from a plunge into the 
slough of materialism, and to exhibit the proper dignity of 
man as God's child, bearing his image, and a proper subject 
©f the gospel covenant of life immortal. So then, all the proof 
which 1 have adduced, of the heirship of mankind to a future im- 
mortal life by a resurrection from the dead, is to the point, and 
goes to establisli my position on the subject in question. And 
now let the reader turn back and reperuse my furgument on 
this subject, running through my entire third chapter above re- 
ferred to, particularly pp. 234-264, — and then judge whether 
the following words of my opponent's rejoinder are not decidedly 
cool ; to Wit, " The reader will say whether the passage has 
been found ;" — that is, the passage which testifies to the doctrine 
of human immortality in the light of Jesus and the resurrection. 
For this is the main point, definitively stated, at issue between 
us. 

But you will say that he penned those closing words of the 
above sentence, in connection with language by which he in- 
tended to involve the reader's mind in the idea of man's present 
possession of personal immortality, as the tiling not proved, and 
the point at issue. Then of course he intended by a sleight of 
words, to mislead the reader by changing, the issue.* But he is 
above the intentional practice of duplicity. His own mind ap- 
pears to be in a transition state on the subject of man's spiritual 
and immortal nature. As I remarked, pp. 169-170, he is alter- 
nating between the theory that the whole man dies like the 
brute, at physical death, and that of his possession of a soul or 
spirit which survives the death of the body^ in a conscious per- 
gonal being. And this latter view, which he more distinctly 
asserts in his " Rejoinder," most fully concedes ail that I have 
argued in respect to man's higher nature, in which consists 
God's imag€| and which shall be clothed upon with a spiritual 
body in the resurrection. And even by the philosophical ar- 
gument, when it is admitted that there is a spirit in man^ which, 
as a conscious being, survives the death of the body, such spirit 
being of a nature not subject to any known law of decay^ the 
presumption is that it is immoTta\. \^ ^tv^ Ciw^ ^>s^omm^'^»s^'^ 
MS not immortal, the burden o^ pTOo£ \%v?VCsv\vvkv. ^\iS."^^;|«^ 
losopiiical presuminioa is esia\>Y\&\i<t^ sa vju ^^Vxvaa ^"^ ^^=^^ 

39 
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• ened faith and steadfait hope, hy the gospel assurance of tk 
universal resurrection. This I have made, all along, my main 
position, way strong fortress^ my ultimate appeaL And the 
reader will not suffer his* mind, by any feat of words, to be di- 
verted from this essential position^ in whieh culminates the 
whole negative argument of this discussion. And furthermore; 
as it respects any further " death " or " desttuetion,^ beyond 
the destruction of death in the universal victory of the resur* 
rection life, ^ the reader will say whether the proof has beea 
found." 

8* My ffiie$& that Mr. H. included Matt. xxiv. IS, and Acts 
i zvi. 30, in a class of texts referred to but not designated, proves 
» to be incorrect. Very well. 

9. In respect to Mr. Hudson's numerous TBferences, by fig- 

• ures, to passages showing the ^' general tone " of the Scriptures 
on zoe atomos^ he di^ expect that I should ofi^r something of 

; the kind cm my side. I hEid no occasion for it. His references 

• were as good for me as a reprint would have been. I presented 
. our readers with the just rule for judging of the sense of the 
I phrase by its use in each case, and showed that its most famil- 
iar use, and its use in all cases where it is explained, applies it 

• to the spiritual Kfe of fhith and love. (See Negative, chap, v.) 

My friend couples my quotations which signalize Christ as 
the " head of every man," with his saying, " Every branch in 
me that beareth not fiTiit," etc. The design of this eoapling is 
to annihilate whatever argument I have drawn or might draw 

• - from the 'proper ** Headship" of Jesus, for the universality of 

his love and mission of grace, and the ultimate perfection of his 
body in the perfection and glory of all its members. But the 
two passages relate to different subjects, and are uttered with 
different bearings in point of doctrine. When Paul speaks of 
Christ as the "head of every man," he treats of the constituted 
relation in the gospel economy, between Christ and the whole 
humanity, unto which he likens the relation of the man to his 
wife. And with regard to the ultimate anS practical develop- 
ment of this relation, in tho harmonious subordination and sym- 
pathetic action of all .the body, the same apostle says of our 
Head ; " Whepefwe God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name that is above every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, . . . and every tongue ccMifess 
thsLt Jesus Christ is Liord Vo IW ^ovj <sC Qod the Father." 
(Ph\h ii. 10.) But the olVi^x '^a^^^^yi o^oJ^Wj ^^&2t,^^^>sa& 

reference to the exduaioti from i^^^ ^ V^^ ^f«^>ii«v^*s«^ 

of false professors among liia ^<^v\^^- 
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I perceive that I unwittingly, quoting in haste from mem- 
. ory, substituted, in my newspaper copy, the word man for us, in 
the first clause of Rom. xiv. 7. The whole verse reads, " For 
]M>oe of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to liimself." It 
is true that the original is more literally rendered, by reading 
the last clause of the verse, " and none, dieth unto himself.*' 
But the sense is general of mankind, as our translators under- 
stood it. For the apostle proceeds to say, " For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord 
both of the dead and the living." . And this universal Lordship, 
or ownership and authority, shall be universally acknowledged, 
when that shall be fulfilled above quoted from Phil. ii. 10. 

10. Here Mr. H. adds a few words on the idea of his, which 
I reviewed in the Negative, chap, iii., sec. ii., No. 4 ; viz,, that the 
promised destruction of death will be fulfilled in the fact of 
millions of our race remaining eternally in the state of death. 
It was my business to show that all death will be destroyed, 
not by eternally abiding, but by tl\e " victory " of the opposite 
principle of life. I cheerfully join my friend in submitting the 
exegesis to the judgment of the reader. 

What does Hr. H. mean by the unexplained reference in 
this place to Rev. xx. 15, and xvii. 8 ? Is it his opinion that 
all who, in his sense of the word, are to be saved, were elected,, 
and recorded in the Lamb's book of life, literally, before the 
foundation of the world, so that ^^ the number cannot be in- 
creased or diminished," and that for the rest, whose names were 
not tliere written, there was and is no chance, nq possibility of 
.salvation ? If he means this, there is need of his writing a 
. large volume in explanation of its harmony with his theory of 
. human independent free will, and tlie universal provision, and 
offer, and opportunity of salvation. When he shall h^ve done 
this, I may see cause to adopt his theory. But I can see no 
adaptedness of this quotation to the question in hand, relating 
to the sense in which death shall be destroyed. As this is the 
introduction of a new matter, and I am cranrped for space, I 
will only say here by way of explaining what it devolved upon 
my oppon^^nt to explain, that the being written in the book of 
life from the foundation of the world does not in this case refer 
to the original purpose of God's love in Christ Jesus for the 
ultimate reconciliation, for this purpose embraces all rational 
beings. (See Negative, pp. 227-231.) And the language of 
this very verse forbids its application to that original purpose of 
. Messiah's mission. For here it la ^2l\^ ^^^^.'''''Wj^k^ *C5w»^^s:^*^ 
oa the e&rth shall wonder, wlioae xvajoi^^ ^x<6w«QN.^'c>^^i^^^ ^^^J^- 
And Rev. xiii. 8 : " And cdl that dajoett on ilw eaxO^ ^sis^^^ 
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ship bim, whose names are not written in the book of life of tbe 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." From this lan- 
guage it is made evident that the being written in the Lamb's 
book of life denotes merely an enrolment among his then pres- 
ent disciples. For all that dwelt on the earth besides these, 
are represented as participating in the worship of the heast 
But surely my opponent will not assume, that of all who dwelt 
on the earth besides those who then worshipped the Lamb, none 
could be subsequently brought in and saved. Then this unex- 
plained quotation has no application to any matter of contro- 
versy between him and me. The reference is probably to the 
roll of an army, containing the names of contestants in war. 
As far as I have had opportunity to examine, the commenta- 
tors, except the rigid Calvinists, pass over the phrase, " before 
the foundation of the world," without particular comment. It 
is symbolical, and may have reference to the antiquity and Di- 
vine original of the cause in which they were enlisted. But 
my Arminian friend may explain it for himself. 

Rev. vii. 9-17, to which he makes reference as ignoring my 
view that Christ's mission will not be a failure, as it describe 
St. John's vision under the sixth seal, is not a description of the 
final consummation of the Saviour's reign, and hence fails of an- 
swering his purpose. The same may be said of his reference to 
the popular description of changes in God's visible providence, by 
the ascription of repentance to the Deity, — ^and to God's dealing 
with men as moral beings. Will Professor H. distinctly plant 
himself upon the position that God has actually changed his 
mind, and become pained with regret that he entered upon the 
work of his superior creation ? If, in throwing in these Scrip- 
ture phrases promiscuously, he had explained his own under- 
standing of the sense in which they should be taken, he would 
have iafforded us a clearer view of his object in adducing them. 
Yet I do not accuse him of a design to confuse the reader. He ' 
could not mean that What naay, in some cases, bear that ap- 
pearance, is ascribable to an acquired habit of disposing of 
matters by instalments of verbal quotations, without analysis. 
In support of an essential point in a grave discussion, to quote, 
without explanation, a class of passages which, in the judgment 
of all commentators, need judicious explanation, is not, as my 
friend will see upon review, the true way of progress. 

Prof. H. says, *' My friend's appeal to my fraternal affection 
sinkea me as quite in Ihe "UmN^tssAisi v<i\iv \ but it is not well 
put I have never said tVvai ^ n^t^ ^c^cjQl ^vcS& -«*^\i^ ^mn«5ssv« 
lated: '' I have endeavored lo \md«t^v«ad ^^^^^tv^^v,^^ 
to avoid mi^presentatiou. 1 V^Ne tx^^i^..^ .««A ^. >.x.^.x 
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stand him, to hold that all men since the " fall" (?) are bom 
-without an immortal nature, soul, or spirit ; and that immortal- 
ity is a thing to be acquired, by faith, or virtue, 6v both ; and 
of course that there is an exact degree, or line of demarcation, 
this side, i,e., the natural side, of which, all are wholly mortal 
and subjects of ultimate annihilation, — and beyond, or on the 
Christian side of which, all shall' inherit the immortal blessing. 
So critical, so eminent, and so doubtful, does he make this work 
of achievement, that he represents St. Paul as laboring with 
great solicitude, that he might by some means attain to it. So 
he applies, erroneously, as I believe,* Phil.iii. 11. Upon this 
general theory, I cannot understand, nor has he attempted to 
show, how any who die in childhood can attain to immortal life. 
Indeed, he even expresses doubt, on *his own part, as to this 
matter.t And I submit to the judgment of the reader whether 
the hypothesis I presented pf the very good girFs " dying out," 
is not a fair representation of millions of probable cases, upon 
that general theory. 

As it respects the " Universalist vein," we are proud that our 
theory of Christian faith does not impose upon us that struggle 
against our loveliest moral feelings, which, if successful, would 
reduce us to the grade that St. Paul deprecates, Rom. i. 31 : — - 
" Without natural affection." But my friend, in the usual way 
of the opposition in such cases, diverts our minds, as if to freeze 
our sympathies, to the supposition of his sister being a Lady 
Macbeth, or some other vile character. Does he not know that 
no true parent can ever love a cliild the less for his making him- 
self miserable by yielding to evil temptations ? Does he not 
know that the love which is peculiarly manifested in the gospel, 
and inspires the human heart by the gospel, is love to sinners? 
This habit, therefore, of getting up extreme cases of sin to freeze 
our sympathy into indifference, is a species of warfare against 
the spirit of the gospel. The breathing of the Holy Spirit into 
our hearts inspires us to sing : — 

" Thus, in the universe, of mind, 
Is felt the law of love ; 
The cliarity both strong and kind, 
Tor all that live and move. 

In this fine sympathetic chain 

All creatures bear a part ; 
Tlieir every pleasure, every pain, 

Linked to the feeling heart. 

* See Adams' and CobVs "DVseuaaVixv, ^^. '^'iS*-5»^'V« 
f See Affirmative, pp. 37a-^. • 
39* 
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More perfect bond, the Christian plan 

Attaches soal to soal ; 
Our nei^liboris the sofferin^ man, 

Tbougli at the farthest pole." 

11. The reader will please turn back and run his eye over 
No. 11 of my opponent's Rejoinder, and then yet back to my 
Negative Argument, pp. 261-2, and read with care. That is all 

12. In respect to the dis^gusting meanness which I charge 
my friend's construction of 1 Cor. xv. with virtually imputing 
to the Corinthian Christians, he here rejoins : — 

" I hardly need reply that if I have pictured the Corinthians 
as caringf only for some ' half-dozen ' of their friends and not 
for all God's people, or even as ' loving the brethren ' all the 
world over and not caring for every vicious, scoffing; and perse- 
cuting heathen, I plead guilty and ask forgiveness." 

With regard to the phrase, " the half-dozen of their friends 
of the Christian party who had died," every reader understands 
^ it to have been used as the figure of hyperbole. And I perceive 
on review that my friend's position justifies iL He was urging, 
as one of his expedients for making the resurrection of this en- 
tire chapter to be " partitive," that " the subjects of discourse 
were those who had ' fallen asleep in Christ.' " And he adds, 
" It was doubt respecting their destiny that troubled the Corin- 
thian Christians." I am yet unable to understand what my 
friend could have meant by this language, but that the occasion 
of this sublime discourse of Paul on the resurrection was the 
trouble of the Christian Corinthians abobt the deceased of their 
friends of the Christian class or party, whose number must then 
have been small, — and that all this magnificent testimony must 
be narrowed down, by construction, to an application to this 
numerically diminutive class. Yet he need not "ask forgive- 
ness ; " for he honestly loves his theology ; and it was a mas- 
terly enterprise to undertake the task of cramping this stu- 
pendous apostolic message wjthin the compass of that theology. 

Concerning the word " partitive," I am aware that, in gram- 
mar, it signifies " distributive." But, applied to God's purpose 
of grace for mankind, as the opposite of universal, it of course 
refers to what I meant by a party. 

With regard to the " truism " which I allege that my friend's 
construction charges upon Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 18, — if the pre- 
mise was the resurrection of the, dead m ^<i\\^T\s\,\>DL^\!i\^^^\jamd 
the doubting Corinthiana t\ia.^ Ociw ^^m^ o^ >iX^^ 5i.^^v^^^ \^- 

in the faith of Christ, ^vaa lAie m^kitv^o^ ^^c^^lNio^^^ ^ 
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if tlie doctrine which Paul had preached to that chnrch xwis that 
of the resurrection of some men only, and those such as had 
died or should die in the faith of Christ, then of course it was 
understood that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection was 
that merely of the resurrection of .some dead persons; viz., those 
who died in the faith of Christ ■ And this would make the 
ailment to read, ^ If there is no such resurrection as I have 
preached to you, that is, of those who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, then they who have fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
ished." This appears to me a truism ; but ray friend thinks 
otherwise, and doctors have a right to disagree. But our en- 
lightened readers will judge for themselves whether the argu- 
ment of the apostle involves the resurrection of Christians in 
the doctrine of the resurrection of Christians, — or whether it 
does not, on the contrary, involve the resurrection of Christians 
in the doctrine of the resurrection of the human race* 

My friend asks, ^ Has Mr. C. told us how these deceased 
would have 'perished' in the case supposed?" He seems to 
Lave overlooked my paraphrase of Uie id«a in these words, 
*' that is, they were martyrs to a falsehood, and they and their 
faith are all as nothing." (Negative, pp. 252-3.) The language 
of the apostle in question involves the idea which I have all 
along presented as the preddminant idea in my mind, that the 
resurrection is a progressive work. " If the dead rise not, then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished^ This 
implies the idea that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
involves the existence of an immortal principle or spirit in man, 
which perishes not with the dissolution oi the body, but rises 
into a higher life, clothed upon with a spiritual body (2 Cor. 
V. 1-4), and that this is the resitrrection. So then, if there is 
no resurrection of the dead, Destructionism is true, and the 
dead, even those who died in the foith of Christ, are perished. 
Ah, but that if — that IF the dead rise not — does not belong 
to the Christian theory. "God be praised I 

13. in the argument on Matt, x. 28, Mr. H-, admitting for 
argument's sake that it contained no allusion to punishment 
after death, " challenged the proof that it would not still de- 
scribe annihilation." This admission was of course the admis- 
sion, for arguments sake, of my interpretation of the passage, 
as denoting temporal destruction by special judgment, — that 
is, as the farthest result implied, physical death. In answer to 
this demand for proof that even upon this admission the de- 
straction is not annihilation, I put m l\i^ V-e^'sXATBiSSK^ ^^,^Jcv^ >ck^« 
versal resurrection, beyond p\\yaVca\. dfc2L>[)DL, q?1 ^ ^^ >^^w^ 
of Adam (I Cor. xv. 22), « the iusl aii^ xxxC^jl^X.'' ^ ^"^ ^^^ 
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not 8bown that those " temporally ** * destroyed Jews were not 
included in the class denominated '^the unjust," mj answer 
meets his demand. 

The fact was brought into full notice by Mr. H., and duly 
and respectfully recognized on my part, that several able Uiii- 
versalist theologians have taken the phrase in question to be a 
hypothetical expression of the idea of annihilation, as being 
witiiin the power of God to execute, but not in his will, — a 
manner of expression similar to the saying, '^ Grod is able of 
these stones to raise up children to Abraham." Accordingly, 
his recalling of that fact in this place gives us no new light on 
the subject 

For my view of the sense in which men were not aile to inflict 
upon the disciples, if they remained true and steadfast, the evils 
which they should suffer by the judgment of God if they apos- 
tatized, I earnestly solicit a careful and discriminating reperu- 
sal of my argument, pp. 266-271, and especially of the Adams 
and Cobb Discussion, pp. 174-181. 

14. For my friend's collection of the names of several com- 
mentators, and reference to others, for and against the meta- 
phorical sense of John v. 28, 2[>, he has my thanks. 

Mr. H., admitting, at least for argument's sake, that John v. 
28, 29, and Dan- xii. 2, are parallels, adds, — ** but Dan. xiL 2, 
is referred to the final resurrection, I think by more writers 
than Job xix. 25, 26, which is one of Mr. Cobb's proofs of 
man's immortality." I have no doubt of this. But the words 
of Daniel, assigning the event to the time of which he gives 
a description, which is copied by Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 21), and 
assigned to the judgment of that generation, are of more ac- 
count to me than the necessitated " travail in pain " of a thou- 
sand devotees of regal theologies. 

To illustrate the difiference between a ividei and scholarly 
Scripture exegesis and a bounden theological interpretation, I 
will instance a single fact. At the time when Millerism was 
raging in this vicinity, which made Dan. xii. a data from which 
to cipher out much of its reckoning upon the immediate dis- 
solution of the world, Rev. Mr. Colver, a learned Baptist cler- 
gyman then officiating in Tremont Temple, delivered and pub- 
lished two sermcMis on this ^ chapter of Daniel, and gave it 
precisely the Universalist exposition. I presume that he had 
never read the Universalist exposition of this chapter; but 
when his mind was freed from its controlling reverence of the 
old interpretation by seeing tVi^ m^vxtvowa «2SvsL'a»^ ofl Sx.^ W oawld 



* See AffixmaXAx^, ^. ^^. 
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read off its true sense from the prophefs own language, viewed 
in the light of the Scripture collaterals. And I religiously be- 
lieve, that every man of fair intellect and respectable educa- 
tion, my esteemed opponent not excepted, if his mind could 
become divested of all pre-occupancy of creed or predilection, 
and he would take up all the prominent Scripture passages 
which are contested in the Universalist controversy, and study 
them as he does an important passage in any book of literature 
or science, he would come out, substantially, with the Universalist 
expositions. Reperuse the Negative, c. 3, § 2, No. 3, and the 
Adams and Cobb Discussion, pp. 331-347. 

15. I appreciate the candor of this paragraph of the Rejoin- 
der. But the opinions of Meyer and De Wette, though both 
were Universalists, do not weigh so much with me as the argu- 
merit on the resurrection which Paul was striving to obtain, 
presented in the above-cited Discussion, pp. 226-231. 

16. I should have been happy to see the asthma removed 
from my friend's exegesis of Heb. vi. 4-6 ; but it appears to 
remain. His definitions of the terms rudiments and founclation 
are correct, as raeamng Jlrst principles and fundamentak. But 
he is not correct in ignoring the relation of these words, as 
quaUfying forces, to the succeeding context. The apostle does 
propose to pass on from whatever is meant by these terms, to 
something more perfect in its adaptation to the work proposed. 
And as a reason for this he mentions the great difficulty there 
is in renewing those who had fallen away from the Christian 
profession, or from the interests of the Christian life, notwith- 
standing their familiarity with those rudiments. 

Myfnend fails to appreciate the argument from this relation 
of the text and context. He says, — 

" Does Mr. C. mean that when these (the rudiments) are 
denied, the secondary principles and superstructure, which 
complete and ' perfect ' the Christian scheme, may still accom- 
plish the * impossible ' or difficult work ? " 

In answer to this question, I will remark, that every system 
has its distinguishing fundamentals, the propounding of which 
is the first business of its teachers, and the leading method of 
making converts. But, when these first principles have be- 
come familiar with the convert, the maintenance of his interest 
in them, and especially the recovery of a waning interest, re- 
quires the development of those principles m tlvelt ^TLt^\s.^<5^4^ 
bearing, and relations, and produeXX'v^ ^q^^x^ \<5k ^^yA* '^^^'^ 

psrpetual reiteration of those same ftxsX, ^Yvmv^^'?!»'v3.^^v. 'sc^- 

dent. 
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But my friend says, — 

" Will the strong meat, which only those of ftill age can 
digest, renew unto life in the third aion those who loathed and 
rejected pure milk in the second axon f My friend certainly 
does not intend to invert the natural order of building, or to 
ascribe to the more recondite principles of Christian truth a 
power which has been exhausted by apostasy from its first and 
obvious principles." 

" TTie naturicd order of hUMtngJ* So my friend conceives it 
to be the natural order of building, to first put up the ceiling, 
the papering, the painting, the beautiful and comfortable finish 
which shall make the structure a desirable ami interesting hab- 
itation, and then go at work putting up the frame, and, last of 
all, laying the foundation. If that is really the natural order 
of building, I confess to having perverted it. 

But Prof. H. puts me in the way of correcting such impor- 
tant mistakes. He says my ^ mistake may be corrected by 
consulting any good commentary." Duly appreciating his kind- 
ness in prescribing this felicitous rule for gaining knowledge, 
I have to say. that I should as soon think of lighting a t^er to 
enable me to see the light of the midday sun, as going to a 
commentator. to learn the meaning of the simplest sentence of 
the sacred record. But, though my time is precious, out of mere 
respect to my friend I take up Clarke, which is lying at my 
elbow, and from him I read as follows : — 

^Leaving the first principles of the doctrine of Christ,'] Ceas- 
ing to continue in the state of hahes who must be fed with milk^ 
with the lowest doctrines of the gospel ; when ye should be ca- 
pable of understanding the highest, 

" Let us go on to perfection,'] Let us never rest till we are 
adtiU Christians^* etc. 

Then I open, to the plccce, the commentary of Dr. Scott, 
which readetli thus : — 

"The apostle here proposed, to lead the Hebrews into a 
fuller acquaintance with the deep mysteries of redemption of 
which he had spoken, and thus to 'go on unto perfection.' In 
order to do this, he would leave ' the principles,' the elements, 
of 'the doctrine of Christ.'" 

So these commentators, »s tvll olVver " ^ood commentators " 
must, bold the same " order o?\>\\\\^v[\^r \viVq N0^\^^\i^s\v\5Ni\V 
Jog experience and the apoatoWc w&VTx^^NXci^V'aN^X'i.^xsvi w^ 
beginning at the first prmcip\es, ^x.^^ ^^v^^ ^^ ^^ ^^.^^^n.«. 
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And every well qualified Christian teacher finds it so, that, in, 
order to continue and increase the interest and improvements, 
of believers, and especially in order to revive the cold and 
inert, he must go on from the first principles and exemplify 
the sublime doctrines of the gospel in their ten thousand bear- 
ings upon the wants of the soul and the interests of life, and 
tiieir harmony with all that is beautiful and good in earth and 
heaven. 

True, die Orthodox commentators do not take the responsi-. 
bility of countenancing me in continuing the relation of the 
first verse of this chapter, through to the fourth, which ex- 
presses the difficulty of renewing again to repentance those who 
had fallen away from the interests of the rudiments, I only 
speak a faithful truth when I say, that they wanted and needed 
this latter vei*se for a theological purpose which required the dis- 
severing of the connection. But it is sufficient to me that the 
apostle himself preserves the connection, both by the train of 
thought, and the use of the conjunction ybr, or because, 

Mr. H. mistakes me. in his presumption that I take the ex- 
pressions, " leaving the principles," and " going on to perfec- 
tion," ^' as referring to the Christian life, and not to the division 
and discussion of the subject." I have taken ^he expressions 
to refer to further elucidations and developments of Christian 
truth in its extended bearings, and ai«y Christian means for the 
renewal and increase of religious intcix^st and growth. But the 
apostle had not confidence in the efficiency of a$iif gospel in- 
strumentality in human hands for the general recovery of the 
characters described in verse fourth, the work was so extremely 
difficult. He seems, by the figure which he proceeds to apply, 
to indicate the probability that a severe judgment would be 
bi'ought in requisition in their case. To this point he says,-r- 

" For the earth which diinketh in tlie I'ain that cometh ofl 
upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is 
dressed, receiveth blessing from Grod : but that which beareth 
thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; whose 
end is to be burned." Vs. 7, 8. 

This figure, describing the judgment to which apostates, un- 
reformed, would be subjected, gives no countenance to either 
annihilation or endless punishment. The thorny land is not 
burned to its destruction or final injury. It is burned by the 
husbandman that the useless and cumbersome thorns and briars 
may be consumed, and the land be made productive of useful 
grains and grasses. It is a good t<i^T<i^^\y\a^AQ?sv <i^ ^^'^^^a!- 
ciplinary judgmen ts. 
17. Prof. 11. refers agam to He\i. :i5L.^<^,'ri % ^t^^>^^^ 
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not conceive of liim ad intending to disconcert the minds of oar 
readers by the Honrish of words without definite aim, I most 
understand him as withdrawing what I had taken him as grant- 
ing; viz., that this "judgment and fiery indignation" referred 
to "the destruction of Jerusalem." lie now says, — 

** Mr. C. thinks that verac twenty-five confirms all that I was 
* granting.' Let him compare tliat verse with all the parallel 
passages, and ask whether Paul expected a future resurrection 
as the b^inning of an eternal state i and if so, when ? " 

The reader will see by turning to the passage, that in the 
yerse here referred to, the apostle offers, as the special reason 
for the watchfulness which lie urged, and the social meetings 
for mutual counsel and exhortation, the fact that they then saw 
the day approcuMng for the judgment for which they should be 
prepared. And now my friend asks me to compare this with 
paraUel passages, and consider whether Paul expected a future 
resurrection as the beginning of an eternal state, — and if so, 
when ? Did he imagine that he could induce me to drop the 
subject in hand and run away on such an errand as this ? The 
other ^ book " which that discussion would make would have 
nothing to do with the point before ns. Since Paul spoke of a 
judgment which was thep at hand, and the event often de- 
scribed in the same language did then " shortly come to pass,'* 
but such a resurrection as my friend speaks of did not then 
take place, I am surprised that he should, so entirely without 
cause, impute to St. Paul^a meaning which would convict him 
of ignorance of his subject, and give aid and comfort to the 
anti-Bible school. I perceive tiiat Orthodox commentators 
generally take this passage as referring to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

On the phrase, " there remaineih no more sacrifice for sins," 
see again my ex{)osition, Negative, c. 5, § 3. On the question, 
^^ whether Mr. C.'s exposition saves the apostate," I have only 
to answer, that, as the passage is shown to mean nothing 
against his ultimate salvation, this question is irrelevant. Let 
the question be substituted, — " Has Christ failed ? " 

18. The "fact" which I referred to as having been brought 
forward by Mr. H. without dissent, averring it to be the gen- 
eral opinion of commentators that the " sin unto death " is a sin 
incurring the death penalty, I find on review to be in a quota- 
tion made by him from Mr. Balfour, Affirmative, p. 89. I re- 
ferred Ui it by memory, and eomxsvvXXj&d «. %\\^^ mktake. The 
general admission afftrmed by 'NLT.^^X^wvc^^ojaRj^^Xs^^^^. 
Hudson, 18 " that temporal dealYi vi^ ^"^^ V«^^^>y^^\^^^ 
under tbo old dispensaUon ; " atxd v\^^^-^^^-^^^^^-^ 
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" the ]n*emissible penalty in either age." I am happy to cor- 
rect the mistake. But the matter of my surprise is, that my 
learned friend should repeatedly adduce a passage as direct 
pi*oof in this controversy, without attempting a Scriptural rea- 
son, in a sense which he knows is inadmissible with the Uni- 
versalist, and is disputed by eminent Orthodox critics. Dr. 
Clarke, than whom none is more learned in Talmudic, Rabbin- 
ical and theological lore, having canvassed all the commenta- 
toi*s on this '^sin unto death," sums up all the opinions which 
he deems worthy of special notice under three classifications, 
all of which refer it to temporal death in one form or another. 
And Clarke, in addition ^o the commentators conceded by Mr. 
H., favors the opinion that it is t^ie legal penalty of temporal 
death. But if it is taken to be an incurable disease, the per- 
tinency of my remarks is equally sustained. For the idea is, 
that, in a public or social prayer, to pray for what is, in the na- 
ture of the case, known to be impossible, is an impropriety. 
When praying, in the family, over a dying person, to ask for 
liis recovery would be shocking to all present. 

Mr. H. says, " there is a strong Universalist objection " to 
our constiniing this as temporal death. He refers to our gen- 
eral opposition to capital punishment, in accordance with which 
sentiment he thinks we should pray " for the life of capital of- 
fenders." Here, also, he fails to appreciate the argument. If 
•we are opposed to capital punishment, we will pray that the 
people may change their law. But, under the law as it is, to 
go upon the gallows with the felon arrayed for execution, and 
pray God to release him, would be praying for a miraculous 
interposition, without faith, and, of course, a- sin. But who 
will say that the clergyman may not pray God, and that in 
faith if he have the Christian faith, to have mercy on the sin- 
ner's soul. 

19. The word aphtharsia is recalled. Mr. H. says " it never 
means moi*al incorruptness, according to Passow, Schleusuer, 
Bretschneider, Wahl, and Robinson." This manner of stating 
the case is likely to mislead the unlearned. They would un- 
derstand from it that these lexicographers reject the moral use 
of it. This they could not do. When a lexicographer omits 
the candying out of his general definitions into ail the particular 
uses of the word in hand, it does not imply that he ignores 
them. The literal and general definition of aphtharsia, is in- 
corruption, incorruptibility. If the lexicon said nothing more, 
common sense would expect lo ^tv^ ^\\^^Q^^^^\^^isfc^^2^sg»$s^R^ 
indifferently to things or pHnciples, V^^X. ^ ^^^ ^>^>^^^ ^>5^^ 
be. And so it is. hjis^s^i\xx^\. ^\s^^^^'^^^ 

40 
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definition : — " incarruptness in a moral or spiritual sense^fre^ 
dom from corrupt doctrines or designs.** Schrevelius defines 
thus : — " Aphtkarsia, — immortalitae, ineorruptibilitas." The 
Latin incorruptibilitas, signifies, "1, Incorrupt, pure, sincere, 
entire," etc. " 2, Wlio will not be bribed, or con-upted." And 
Robinson, whom Mr. H. enumerates with those according to 
whom aphtharsia " never means moral incorruptness," does de- 
fine it as used, " tropically," for " incorruptness, sincerity," and 
refers to Eph. vi. 24, as an instance of its use in this sense. 

My friend says that " ' Glory, honor, and moral purity,* 
would be an anti-climax." So might he reckon " Glory, hon- 
or," an anti-climax, implying that one may have glory before he 
has honor. But the moral ineoi^ruptness, as it stands in Paal, 
makes the true climax. The idea may be expressed in this 
paraphrase : " They who seek for that ghry and honor which 
are concomitants of incorruptible faith and virtue^ shall have 
aionion life." And to the closing question of this No. 19, 1 
will only answer, that there is an infinite diflTerence between 
making the enjoyment of aionion life to require the possessicm 
of tlie living faith of which it is the concomitant, and making 
the immortal existence depend on our present labor. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that I need not tnend my 6rr4dt. 
The Greek Mss. from which the reading came that I quoted, 
have the word aphtharsia, in Titus ii. 7. But Griesbach has 
adiaphtharia, as Mr. H. informs us. We will not diflTer from 
Griesbach. The choice of Ms. for the reading of this word in 
Titus does not affect the sense of Rom. ii. 7 ; neither does the 
want of the latter passage by a thousand Orthodox theologians, 
for aid of their dogma of infinite rewards and punishments for 
present doings. 

Since writing the above I have discovered that Prof. Hud- 
son himself quoted from the same Greek version with me (of 
Tit. ii. 7), in his Affirmative Argument, p. 69. But now he 
prefers Griesbach's version ; yet I am not certain that it " mends 
his Greek." 

My friend has repeatedly admonished me that my definition 
of aphtharsia, in Rom. ii. 7, will lose unto me the testimony of 
2 Tifja, i. 10, as denoting the revealment of immoi'tal life. .Not 
at all. I am perfectly aware that the Greek word for immor- 
tality in the phrase, " brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel," is not athanatia, which literally means 
im?nortaUty, but aphthar^a^ tUe same aa in Rom. ii. 7, which 
in eans incorruptness, or mcoYxvxp\\oTk. TW llje Xstw^^x xa^Ns^ 
thioufrh the gospel is obv\o\\%\y v\\fe T^?.xxYY^oCN»xi. \vl^, "s^c.^^^ 
apostle's adding the >vord iiicorrupliou ^^ ^^^^yv^jN-v.^ ^^ '^ 
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quality of thiat life leaves no leanness in the. subject of Chris- 
tian hope. (See Adams' and Cobb's Discussion, pp. 143-4. 

20. In regard to the Targums, I need not repeat what I said 
in my Negative Argument, pp. 268-9, referring also to the 
-Adams Discussion, pp. 150-1. Mr. H. reiterates his assump- 
tion that the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel was written a 
short time before the birth of Christ. But he gives us no good 
reason fw differing from the learned authorities to which I re- 
ferred in the passages designated above. He appeals to Ge- 
senius as on his side, but Rev. Dr. Ballou, President of Tufts' 
College, w^ho is an indefatigable, thorough, and discriminating 
student of ecclesiastical history, says, " Notwithstanding Gresen- 
iu.s advocates the earlier date of these Targums (Onkelos and 
Jonathan), I see that other German critics continue to assign 
them to a later." (Uni. Ex. v. 3, p. 433, note.) The reasons 
offered for the assignment of these Targums to a date so- late as 
the third century have not been overcome. Therefore my friend 
is yet in labor to conjure the flow' of the " wolfish stream " in a 
backward, up-hill direction, in order to make it modify the lan- 
guage of the Apocalypse. And, as I showed in the argument, 
if he had found the phraseology which he quotes on the second 
death, in a Jewish commentary of date anterior to that of the 
Apocalypse, it would avail him nothing, since St. John's visions 
Were generally reproductions of those of the ancient prophets, 
especially of Ezekiel and Daniel, and not copies of the Jewish 
commentaries or " traditions," which Jesus had condemned as 
not only unauthorized by the law and the prophets, but as mak-' 
ing them void. So if Onkelos had been extant (which he was 
not) in the time of John, with his heathenish perversion of 
Scripture language and fiendish doctrine of a " second death," 
John did not adopt him ; for, having described a temporal 
national judgment, he says emphatically, " this is the second 
death." (See Negative Argument, pp. 272-6.) 

Prof. H. says — " Mr. C. thinks that Tholuck would be found 
ignorant of the Universalist exegesis of Matt, xxv." I did not 
say this. I risked " my reputation for common sense " on the 
opinion, that " Prof. Tholuck has never investigated the Scrip- 
ture teachings on the subject of judgment and retribution, nor 
critically studied the subject and bearings throughout of the 
twenty-lburth and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew." I yet 
stand that risk. 

In reply to my friend't* remark that he suspects " Prof. Thsv- 
luck would ignore the Umvers^LW^X, ^TLfc^<i%v^ <5>*l ^o^ o^.w^^.^^ ^ 
have to say that I am cotiftdenl Yve ^oxi^i^ w^V^ «»^ ^^'^ ^'x''^ 
ita usual application to the fcuit o^i C\ffv«»>Ma».^^\^^- ^^^^^^^^^ 
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find that he does, he would fall, in our estimation, far below 
the grade we think he occupies as a theologian and biblical 

critic. 

But as it respects the holasin aionion as the antithesis of zoen 
aionion^ in Matt. xxv. 46, Prof. Tholuck's exegetical argument 
for its meaning endless punishment^ starts upon the back of the 
assumption that the passage declares the sentence of 9, find 
judgment cU the opening of the scenes of eternity* His exege- 
sis here is precisely the popular Orthodox exegesis, viz., — ^that 
f^ the zoen aionion expresses the final and endless reward of 
the righteous, the kolasin aionion, set over against it, must be 
taken to describe the final and endless punishment of the 
wicked. 

But this bold leap, with kolasin aionion, into the infinite, is 
taken fi-om an utterly fklse assumption. If my opponent, or any 
other man, accuses me in his thoughts of temerity in this confi- 
dent tone of expression, my answer is, that my patience is se- 
verely tried with the learned' aionion play around, and trilling 
with, this portion of the Master's teachings. My learned friend 
may count commentators by the hundred who apply it to final 
human destiny; but when he has adduced the first one, the other 
ninety-nine add nothing, — for the multiplied Orthodox com- 
mentaries are only multiplied reproductions of the same thing. 
. I have never seen the Orthodox clergyman now ministering in 
East Boston ; but I know just as well how he would, not ex- 
plain, but apply. Matt. xxv. 46, as I should^know were I to ask 
him, and he to answer me. And when I should have got his 
application, if I should call upon the ten thousand clergymen 
of the same school in our country, they would all give me the 
same thing. But nothing would be added to the weight of my 
neighbor's recitation, by the repetition of it by the other nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

But Prof. Hudson, in classical education and ecclesiastical 
historical research, is scarcely behind any of the commentators 
he quotes. Let him, then, lay aside the commentators a while, 
and take up the discourse of Christ delivered to his disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, and recorded in Matt. 24th and 2oth, Mark 
13th, and Luke 21st; let him compare these three records of the 
same discourse, and other passages which speak of the coming 
of the Son of man in his kingdom and glory ; and let him fol- 
low Prof. Stuart's exegesis erf it through the whole of Matt. 
24:th, and along in cUa^j. 25tli down to the last paragraph, 
applying it, as Jesus lumse\^ CL\i^\\^^ \V. A^ ^n^^wx^^I Si(M>^ ^gs^w- 
eration :— and then let Vi\m (jay iv\eTi^ YL^^^t.,^ ^^^ ^^n. 
«vvaj with this last paragrap\., ^\A\o\o^v^^M A.^x«.^-^^.^x^^ 
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aad exegeticallj, into the resurrection world, and make it de- 
scribe the condition of our race for eternity, — and show us how 
he does it ; — and we will consecrate our worthy friend to the 
Headship of a new aion in the Christian dispensation. And 
then, too, when this positive Orthodox desideratum shall be 
furnished as above, we will confess to a new age of miracles. 
Till then let us have no more naked assumptions, nor appeals 
to the assumptions of commentators, on the kolasin aionion and 
zoe aionion of Matt. xxv. 46, 

Against all these vain assumptions, these reckless leaps into 
the dark, we modestly and respectfully put the armament of the 
Adams and Cobb Discussion, chap. vi. 

21. What is here said of the argument upon the hypothesis 
of " Radically Bad Men," I refer to the original arguments, 
Affirmative, chap. ii. ; Negative, chap. vi. 

22. Free Will This subject, too, Mr. H. recalls. If I un- 
derstand him at all, he does not admit that God has a purpose 
in the creation and government of the moral system, embracing 
the final desliny of his rational family, the effectuation of which 
rests upon his efficiency, to be consummated by means in har- 
mony with the laws of the moral kingdom. He thinks I may 
quote passages of Scripture " by the hundred " which seem to 
support this view, but he can neutralize them all by " an equal 
array of passages on the other side, in which God entreats, 
expostulates," etc. So he would nullify one and the most sub- 
lime portion of Bible doctrine, all which inspires faith in God, 
by the force of the other portion. This is not my unhappy 
mission. I •' believe God^^ in the >vord of his purpose and grace, 
and I believe in all his entreaties, expostulations, and parental 
counsels and instructions, proffered to us as moral beings, as 
means in the prosecution of his work. Dr. Ballou, in his article 
referred to by Prof. H., has not written a word intended to con- 
tradict this view. It cannot be ignored, and faith and hope in 
God maintained. 

Mr. H. thinks I have " mistaken the popular language of the 
Bible for scientific language." I am not aware of having com- 
mitted this mistake. But this I confess^, that I have taken the 
language of the Bible to mean something, and something intel- 
ligible and reliable. 

I am happy to know that my friend regards my definition of 
free agency^ if not obscure, " a truism." The definition is, that 
the word/rec, applied to human moral agency ^mfi.aj\g» -uoluTtvicKc^. 
To make this a truism is to pTOivo\me^\\. '''' ^ ^^-<iM\^^3oJ5^ -ksj^ 
undeniable truth." And tlien lYvexe \a ^o ^v^^x^V:^ >^ "^^"^^^ 
ing of the truth and harmony o£ \W t^o ^^^^-^^^^^^^ ^'^ 

40* 
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eigntj and human Free Agency. For any one, with a rational 
Tiew of the sovereignty of God, can conceive of His ability, 
as a moral governor, to win, in due time and suitable manner, 
the voluntavy lov? of his moral creatures. 

Of the two ideas, God's sovereignly and man's moral free- 
dom, Mr. H. says, *^ I think Mr. C. has neither reconciled them, 
nor saved them both.'' I 'return this compliment. Attend 
with scrutiny. 

(1.) *If Mr. H. were to say that there is no grand Divine 
purpose in the moral creation and government, then he were 
an atheist, ignoring God. 

(2.) If he admits that there is a Divine purpose in the moral 
system, and holds that human free agency will thwart it, he op- 
poses one of these ideas to the other, and fails to "save them 
both." 

(3.) If he. believes there is a glorious Divine purpose in the 
moral system, worthy of the infinitely wise and good Author 
of such a system, and that he will prosecute and consummate 
this purpose, as the supreme moral Governor may, in a man- 
ner consistent with the nature of things in the moral kingdom, 
so as to win at length the voluntary love of his whole family, 
then he " reconciles " the two fundamental ideas in question, 
and « saves them both:' THIS — WE — DO. 

'23. In this division of his Rejoinder my friend multiplies 
words which fail to afford light on the point at issue between 
us. It relates to tJie dying prayer of Jesus. Were the subjects 
of it especially the persecuting Jews? Mr. II. thinks the ex- 
pression, " for they know not what they do," implies that his 
pr^er of forgivene.'ss referred not to the Jewish instigators of 
this persecution, but '* to the Romans, who were the iTisi^^wients 
employed by those who plotted his death.*' To prove this 
argument invalid, I showed that all which is implied in the say- 
ing, " for they know not what they do," is expressed in seveml 
instances with direct reference to tlic persecuting Jews. (See 
Negative Argument, pp. 078-081.) Of the words of Paul, 1 
Cor. ii. 8, Mr. II. says the reference is to " the princes of this 
world." True, but the leading responsible agency which Paul 
ascribes to them as the crucifiers of Jesus, implies a special re- 
ference to the Jewish magnates ; tor any part which other 
rulers acted in this transaction, was by instigation of the for- 
mer. Consult in connection with 1 Cor. ii. 8, — Acts iv., par- 
ticularly vs. 1, 10, 11. Ai\d PeX^x^addv^aslnw the Jews alone, 
said unto them (Acts lu. 14, ir),\l^,^^^\xV^^ v^^\\\^\\>sv^.^^^ 
One: and the Just; ... and VlWVA W^Yyw^ qS. \x'1^,n>.\nm«. 
God hath raised from t\ie dead-. ^\.e.^o^ :j^^ ^^'^ nkxVx.^^^^. 
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And xiow, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers." 

Now all that my friend has said with the view of implicating 
me as making the crucifixion of Jesus a " sin of ignorance " in 
the popular acceptance of the phrase, that is, an excusable sin, 
is uncalled for as it relates to me, and unjust in its implication^ 
of the portions of Scripture record which I have adduced. I 
carefully barred my ai-gument against such a mis-construction 
in the place above referred to. I quoted these apostolic ex- 
pressions to show the simple fact denoted by the words con- 
nected with the dying prayer of forgiveness, to wit, that in some 
of the higher points in the case, the murderers of JeSus knew 
not what they did ; and consequently that the words do not 
turn the intent of the prayer from the prime movers of the 
crucifixion, to the Gentile military " instruments " alone. 

But I need not enlarge on this. The point is as plain as it 
is interesting. View the closing scene of the Master's earthly 
life, in its historic truth and its spiritual significance. In the 
background is the world of selfishness and lust, represented in 
the Jewish hierarchy, who, with their proud and obsequious 
people, are the responsible party in the eventful tragedy. Con- 
spicuous in the scene is the Son of God, who had taught the 
doctrine of love even to enemies, love which shall overcome 
evil with good. Now, in this capital trial, the world is to see 
whethsr he will present a living exemplification of his doctrine. 
Yes, yes !• While he sees in the human countenances before 
him the frowns of hatred and scorn, and all nature seems in 
consternation, He lifts his voice in the majesty of unconquera- 
ble love, — '^Father forgive them, for they know not what thejr 
do." And he bowed his head and died ; — for you, for me ; — 
he " tasted death for every man." I would as soon deride the 
Holy Spirit, as say that the spirit of this prayer did not em- 
brace his enemies. 

To my friend's remark that " the prayer on the cross might 
express a feeling rather than contain a prophecy," I have only 
to say that ] have simply presented it as an exhibition of the 
spirit of the gospel, which is thB spirit of Heaven, liut this is 
more than a prophecy. It is a living assurance. 

24. Prof. H. says that in citing the expression that God is 
the " Father of spirits," he " alluded to the distinction between 
soul and spirit ;" and he leaves all my " remarks suggested 
thereby," to those more familiar witlv ll\^ d\%\x\^^\>$s^^'ss3x^ '^J'^s^ 
large history of opinions connected yi\\\\ \V\?ttaxv^ w$^'k«si x^N^^^ 
Inspired by this reference of t\\e m^XVev^W^N^vo^^^'^^^^ 
work on « The Doctrine of t\ie Talwe 1ia^< ^^t^'5^<^^^^^ 
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says on soul and spirit (chap, vii.), but without getting any 
light on the reference now in hand. He gives us the different 
words in the Hebrew and Greek which are rendered soul and 
spirit ; but he uses t^ie latter terms interchangeably wlien be 
speaks of the superior nature of man, or of the principle that 
shall survive the death of the body, — ^a principle, by the way, 
which I understand him throughout to regard as in itself mortal. 

But we shall be as those who chase ignes fatui^ if we run 
after " the large history of opinions " on " the distinction between 
soul and spirit,*' to gain power to understand our friend's mean- 
ing in the recognition of God as " the Father of spirits." The 
occasion on which he introduced it, and the point to which he 
applied it, must explain his meaning. And for this see his 
citation (Affirmative, p. 141), and our "remarks suggested 
thereby." (Negative, c 7, §4.) 

In connection with this relation of the higher nature or spirit 
of man to God, in a sense involving the image of his immortal- 
ity, I will notice a remark of Mr. H. in his advance argument, 
which I marked) but accidentally passed when reviewing that 
division of the subject. His remark is this : — ^*' The Universalist 
will not probably claim that Ohrist gave immortality to all 
men ; for this would imply that it had been lost." 

My friend probably had in his mind the idea of a gift of im- 
mortal life as an afterthought, or an extraneous gift. But even 
with this view the fact of the gift would not involve the idea 
that the thing given had been lost. You may give your son a 
farm ; but it would not follow that he had lost it. Grod " giveth 
unto all, life and breath, and all things ;" but it does not fol- 
low that all these things had been lost. In respect, however, 
to the Father's gift of immortal life to his children, we do not 
regard^it as an after-thought, and an extraneous bestowment 
As I have shown, it was " given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world begun." God's plan was perfect from the beginning. 
These rational children whom he made for immortality, he 
constituted with natures allied to himself, and which shall be 
advanced to a more perfect state of being. That advancement 
which is called the resurrection, will be the consummation of 
the scheme, the execution of the grant or covenant of the im- 
mortal gift ; but we have it now in Christ Jesus, and in embryo 
in our spiritual nature, and have never lost it. 

26, Rev. Hosea Ballou, who was a profound theologian and 
piiiiosopher, always compass^i^i ». <iVfe«Lt \xxv^<et^\»xv5i\.xv^ of man as 
a moral being, when Vie UeaVe^i oi Wtq. «a \x. %\:^^^t^. ^"^ Sici&'^v 

vine administration. -c^^ssshc 

26. I join with my fcteuei m «>«««i«A«.% v^ ^x -^^^ 
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a reperuaal of my atgument, pp. 375-6, and 363-4, as to 
its fairness in representing his theory as requiring man to 
earn his immortal existence, aild making justice to be ven- 
geance. When he opposes Universalism by opposing the cor- 
rective character of punishment to justice, we are obliged to 
attribute to him some appropriate meaning; but we would 
not misrepresent him. 

Mr. Hudson's reference to the doctrine familiar to the Jews, 
"of temporary and ultimate penalty," casts no shade of ob- 
scurity over the theory of punishment and forgiveness which 
reveres the whole Scripture as true, both that part which asserts 
the operative judgment of God " rendering unto every man 
according to his deserts," and that which jiroclaims the " for- 
giveness of sins." (See Negative, p. 365.) 

27. I renewedly confess that Universalists most gratefully 
' prize their doctrine for its blessed qualities which nourish and 

refine our richest sympathies and affections, and satisfy our most 
benevolent and Christlike desires. My friend's return here to 
his familiar resort,, and that of the opposition in general, to call- 
ing up evil " spirits from the vasty deep," such as cannibal 
Fijians, Count Cenci, and Col. Chartres, in order to freeze our 
love into indifference, will not avail. While we stand in the 
love of Christ, we shall not be " overcome of evil." In faith 
we pray, " God be merciful to sinners." 

28. My confessed love of liappiness, and recognition of the 
fact that Jesus loves happiness, as denoted in Hebrews xii. 2, 
has sent off my friend upon another recruit for commentators, 
a number of whom he finds to render the Greek anii, instead 
of, rather than for, as in the common version. True, the Greek 
word is sometimes used for instead of, but it is not its common 
usage, and this translation of it spoils the beauty of the connec- 
tion in this case. When used for a motive, anti has always the 
sense of because. In this case Paul makes refei'ence to the 
race, wherein the motive is forward, not left behind, and urges 
Christians in like manner to run the race set before them, — 
looking unto Jesus as their example, " yfho,for the Joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, — and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God." Thus, again, is the award to 
which he looked vouchsafed to him, in his glorious and eternal 
exaltation. And then this joy set before him as a motive, 
was a motive of the Jiighest excellence, for it was the good of 
mankind. What can be more exalted ^wvL ^<crcvwias\i&'iy.\sNS3k- 
live, than that happiness which coi\a\s\.Sk m >^\^ ^^o^ <iS. ^>J«x'ec^* 

Blessed Jesus ! this was his Joy. l\v«vft xvo ^'croJoV \K>»^^^^^^ 
Jovcs that joy. But I woadcr not V\ivx)l \>. ^Vvx.^'s. oS. SJsnr,^^^^ 
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whose theory required them to be willing to be etemallj 
damned, should labor to criticise tlus idea out of the text 

The criticism on the Greek chara, here rendered joy, is even 
more unfortunate. My friend quotes Wetstein as saying that 
" Paul never uses the word chara (joy) of heavenly felicity." 
He uses it for spiritual felicity, and this is all the heavenly 
felicity the Christian knows. It is the word used for joy in 
Bom. xiv. 17. "The kingdom of God is ... righteousness, 
and peace ; and joy in the Holy Ghost." So also in Acts xiiL 
52 ; — " And the disciples were filled withycy (charas) and with 
the Holy Ghost," And this joy is found in heaven : for so says 
the Son of God himself; — Luke xv, 7 ; " Joy {chara) shidl be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth." 

But why quarrel with the love, of happiness ? It is insepa- 
rable from conscious being. But I have shown that Universal- 
ism stands high above all other- systems in respect to the place 
it assigns to this principle. It does not make happiness to be 
the chief and extraneous motive, and foreign reward, — ^but 
finds it in the love and practice of goodness and truth. 

29. In this concluding paragraph, taking the language in 
the Scriptural sense, I find nothing which I am disposed to 
controvert. But I will make this addition: — While Prof. H. 
feels that, if all the manifestRtions of God's love and grace do 
not now move him " to holy love and Christian work," he can- 
not ask to be moved to holy love and adoration by the bursting 
forth of the light and love of heaven*s resurrection morn^ I can 
ask this for liim, with all my heart, and that too in faith. Yea, 
I can offer pi-ayer for all men, without wi'ath or doubting, 
(1 Tim. ii. 1-8), knowing that ** this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of Grod our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved 
(in" the dispensation of the fulness of times, if not now) and 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." 

" Were once these maxims fixed, that God's our friend, 
Virtue our good, and happiness our end, 
How soon would reason o'er the world prevail, 
And error, fi-aud, and superstition fail." 
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